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THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF 


By C. F. G. RAIKEs 






[HE BRITISH School of 
Milling, at Aynsome, Lan- 
cashire, holds the unique 
distinction of being the 
[Ad first school of the kind 
established in the United Kingdom. The 
need of such a school made itself felt 
with the application of science to flour 
milling; and the advantage of a thorough 
grounding in both practical and scientific 
milling, under expert and trained in- 
structors, is beginning to be realized 
more and more by those who intend to 
engage in the craft as a means of liveli- 
hood, 

It was not until about the year 1900 
that British flour millers began to seri- 
ously consider the scientific aspect of 
milling. They had hitherto been content 
with old-fashioned methods, handed 
down through generations, with here and 
there a progressive miller introducing 
new systems and methods that had 
proved successful in other countries; 
but it needed the fillip of foreign compe- 
tition to brush away the old conserva- 
tism always so strongly rooted in the 
Britisher. The coming of American flour 
into the British markets, with ever in- 
creasing volume and growing popularity, 
forced the British miller to look to his 
guns. 

A great awakening took place in the 
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field had been largely captured by the 
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industry. The British miller called the 
engineer and the chemist to his aid, and 
the shortage of the wheat crop in the 
United States in 1904 gave him the op- 
portunity of turning his newly acquired 
knowledge to account. A large number 
of new mills were built, fitted with up- 
to-date equipment, and the miller, gath- 
ering his raw material from all parts of 
the world, was able to treat and blend 
the wheats, through his knowledge of 
chemistry, in such a manner as to turn 
out a high-class and uniform flour, 
When the American miller once again 
had a surplus for export he found the 





British miller, and his flour was only 
wanted to add strength to the home 
milled product. From that day British 
millers have held their own in the com- 
petition, and have gained the reputation 
of being past masters in the art of flour 
milling. 

This high pinnacle of efficiency having 
been reached, the question had to be 
faced as to how it was to be retained, 
improved upon, expanded, and developed. 
The old methods of learning the business 
were found inadequate. There is neither 
time nor opportunity during the ordinary 
working day for the apprentice to ac- 
quire the theoretical and scientific knowl- 
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edge that is needed to render him a high- 
ly efficient miller. He has felt this keen- 
ly, and many endeavored to combat it by 
attending evening lectures and working 
at the theoretical part of their craft dur- 
ing their leisure hours; but after a hard 
day’s work in the mill, body and mind 
are too tired to tackle effectually the 
difficult problems that present them- 
selves, and very little headway is made. 

This state of affairs created a crying 
need for an institution or school where 
the embryo miller could enter as a whole- 
time student and give his mind entirely 
to mastering the cult from all angles. 
Hence, from its very commencement, the 
British School of Milling met with suc- 
cess, for it was established on purpose 
to fill this need. Its inception was 
brought about in this wise: 

J. Stewart Remington, the moving 
spirit and present director of the British 
School of Milling, was trained as an ag- 
ricultural chemist. He followed this par- 
ticular line of profession for a number 
of years, and was well known as an ex- 
pert chemist in-the United Kingdom. 
As time went on, it happened that he 
became closely connected with a flour 
mill and began to apply his knowledge 
of chemistry to mill products. 

So interested did he become in this 
class of work that he entered for a 
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course of study at the Agricultural Col- 
lege, Cirencester, qualified for the hon- 
ors diploma of the college, and has since 
risen to a foremost place among cereal 
chemists in the old country. This has 
brought him into close touch with British 
milling and British millers, and his de- 
sire to help forward the industry on the 
highest scientific lines inspired him with 
the idea of establishing a school for the 
training of millers. 

He started the school in a small, quiet 
way, in 1906, He put the project be- 
fore some of his intimate miller friends, 
who not only expressed their whole- 
hearted approval of the scheme but sent 
their sons to him to be trained. Through 
recommendations and Mr. Remington’s 
own personal solicitation the three or 
four students grew to ten, and this num- 
ber was steadily retained until the year 
of the war, 1914. 

When the call came for volunteers to 
go and fight for their country Mr. Rem- 
ington’s students left the school in a 
body, all on one day, to enlist. This 
meant the closing of the school, but Mr. 
Remington’s skill as an analytical chem- 
ist was greatly needed in 
those days, and during the 
years of the war his time 
was fully employed on an- 
alytical work for the gov- 
ernment. 

In the early part of 
1918, the idea of estab- 
lishing a school of milling 
as a memorial to those 
connected with the milling 
industry who had fallen 
in the war was mooted, 
but progressed no further. 
Mr. Remington deter- 
mined, however, that he 
would again start up his 
school as soon as condi- 
tions were favorable. An- 
other year sped by before 
his plans could be carried 
into effect, but in 1919 the 
school was reopened, and 
in a very short time had 
its full complement of 
students. 

The school consists of a 
number of separate hut- 
like buildings covering 
several acres of land. The 
first building one comes to 
on entering the gate from 
the beautiful country lane 
is the main laboratory, which has ac- 
commodation for eighteen workers. Ad- 
joining, or rather leading out of the 
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main laboratory, is a smaller one for 
two assistants, and also another room, 
known as the “balance room,” in which 
all the intricate and minute weighing 
connected with chemistry takes place. 
In this room there is a library of scien- 
tific and technical works for the use of 
the students. In an adjacent building is 
a smaller laboratory for those students 
who are advanced enough to engage in 
cereal research work, and all three lab- 
oratories are fitted with every appliance 
necessary for working out experiments. 
The main laboratory, particularly, is a 
very fine, light and airy room. 

Another building contains a model 
plansifter mill and a wheat cleaning 
plant, also a model brewing plant. Lead- 
ing from this is a lecture room, where in- 
struction is given and experiments are 
made in electricity. A professor in this* 
subject attends the school weekly and 
gives instruction on the nature of elec- 
tricity, its development by friction, con- 
ductors and nonconductors, action of 
electrified bodies on each other, electri- 
cal influence or induction, the use of the 
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electricity, the galvanometer, dynamos, 
electrometers and _ their construction, 
storage batteries, alternating currents, 





Main Laboratory (Exterior) 


electroscope, the electrophorus, the Wim- 
hurst machine, the electric spark, the 
Leyden jar heating effects, velocity of 
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house and factory wiring, flour bleach- 
ing processes, etc. 

There is a second lecture room, where 
instruction is given by a professor in me- 
chanical drawing, such as practical plain 
and solid geometry, vectors, perspective, 
machine measurements, sketching and 
drawing, finishing drawings of plan sec- 
tions, elevation of machines, flow sheets, 
ete. Another assistant gives instruction 
in bacteriology, theoretical and practical, 
the practical work consisting of the use 
of sterilizers, incubators, action of amy- 
lase on starch, acid, fermentation, fer- 
mentation of cellulose, bacteria culture, 
ete. 

Mr. Remington, himself, gives lectures 
on milling, covering such subjects as 
milling conditions in England, past and 
present, the wheat berry, the world’s 
wheats, wheat mixtures, mill planning 
and construction, grain intake and han- 
dling, wheat storage, wheat cleaning, 
screening, grading and dressing, wheat 
washing, drying and conditioning, han- 
dling of screenings, reduction system, 
the break system, scalping and grading, 


plansifters and sifters, purification, re- 
duction, flour dressing, flour offals, grad- 
ing and packing, capacity and speed of 
machines, power and pow- 
er transmission, etc. The 
lectures are illustrated by 
diagrams supplied by va- 
rious leading firms of mill- 
ing engineers. He also 
lectures on chemistry, as 
well as giving instruction 
in practical work, and is 
assisted in this by his head 
chemist, E. A. W. Shaw. 

Lectures are also given 
in baking by a resident ex- 
pert baker, as to the shape 
and finish of loaves, fer- 
mentation and manufac- 
ture, flavor, color, texture 
and volume, whole-meal 
and malt bread, selfrising 
flours and baking powders, 
action of improvers, long 
and short fermentation 
systems, etc., and the stu- 
dents are also instructed 
in practical baking. There 
is a well-equipped bakery, 
with an electric and steam 
oven and-other appliances, 
and the best methods of 
baking are taught. Anoth- 
er building contains an 
eighteen horsepower en- 
gine for driving the dy- 
namo and generating electricity for the 
electric motors, ovens and other pur- 
poses, as well as a three and a half 
horsepower turbine for generating the 
electric light. 

When the student first enters the 
school he goes into the laboratory and 
receives instruction in qualitative analy- 
sis, learning the chemistry of the more 
common elements and their -important 
compounds, and how to distinguish the 
different action of one metal from an- 
other. The next step in instruction is in 
quantitative analysis, by which he finds 
out the different percentages of metals 
in mixturés and various things. Then a 
course is taken in the analysis of feed- 
ingstuffs, such as bran, sharps, etc., fol- 
lowed by analysis of flour, flour ash, 
selfrising flours, baking powders, flour 
improvers, etc. The advanced student 
is taught how to analyze boiler waters 
and the suitability of different waters 
for steam boilers. Another course is on 
lubricating oils and on the composition 
of various fuels. 

(Continued on page 72.) 
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“= ‘Bill,’ says I, 











“Bill Green hauled in a load of wheat the other day,” said 
Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘‘an’ while 
he was settin’ by the stove gassin’ an’ waitin’ for me to make 
out his ticket, he let it out that he only had about one 
more load an’ allowed he'd keep that seein’ the growin’ crop 

7 Fe, <~=-was lookin’ poorly an’ had some kind of 
eZ bug in it an’ maybe he'd better plow it up. 


got right around six hundred bushels 
: of wheat left an’ ef you'll jes’ go right 
: ahead an’ hawl it in an’ get shet of it 
4) C=along with the idea that crick bank 
/’ Ctalk will put the price up, them fields of 
E yy our’ n will pick up astonishin’ an’ promise 
a\middiin’ good crop in spite of all that ails ’em.’ ” 


‘my cale’lation is that you've 








A MILLING SCHOOL 

Some months ago the editor of The 
Northwestern Miller received a copy of 
a pamphlet describing the British School 
of Milling at Aynsome, Lancashire, Eng- 
land, and became so much interested in 
it that he requested the London office to 
send a representative to the school for 
the purpose of writing an article con- 
cerning it for these columns. This was 
done, and the result is shown in this 
issue, 

In itself the article is very interesting. 
It must be admitted that, if the usual 
American criterion of mere size be ap- 
plied to this institution, the subject is 
hardly worthy of the space given it, for 
it is possible that hardly more than a 
dozen students now attend this, the first 
British milling school, but that is not at 
all the point, It appears to The North- 
western Miller that, in this undertaking, 
Mr. Remington, the director, has dis- 
covered the right principle, and in a 
quiet but sincere way has established the 
nucleus of what may in time prove to be 
a very valuable adjunct to the British 
milling industry. 

For this reason, and also because, if 
something of the same character were 
established by competent persons in 
America, it would almost certainly prove 
successful, the article is worthy of con- 
sideration. Furthermore, there are a 
number of American millers with sons 
coming on in the business, who might 
find it well worth while to send them 
for a year or two to this quiet hamlet 
in Lancashire. There is a good deal in 
the British system of milling that might 
well repay investigation. 

It is true that American methods are 
quite different; nevertheless, knowledge 
of competing processes could hardly fail 
to be valuable. Apparently the surround- 
ings of this school are very wholesome, 
and the youthful American miller would 
gain not only a sound knowledge of the 
fundamentals of milling, applicable in 
principle anywhere, but would learn 
something of English country life, which 
would be to his lasting advantage. 

Hardly a week passes that The North- 
western Miller is not asked if there is a 
milling school in the United States to 
which a boy desirous of learning some- 
thing about the industry could be sent. 


With the exception of a state institution, 
an agricultural farm, in which courses in 
milling are given, there is nothing of the 
kind in existence. The subject has been 
casually discussed for years, but, al- 
though the need for such a school is very 
real, nothing has been done to meet it. 
Meantime, the older American head mill- 
ers, who learned the trade by practical 
experience and largely by rule of thumb, 
excellent and efficient as they were in 
their time and place, are gradually dis- 
appearing, and it is becoming increasing- 
ly difficult to find successors for them. 

There are those who contend that the 
only way to learn the milling business is 
to go to work in a mill; that the theory 
of it cannot be taught in schools. If 
this be true, the same reasoning should 
apply to other lines of mechanical work 
as well, and all training schools are use- 
less; yet training schools are certainly 
demonstrating their practical value. 

The Northwestern Miller has always 
contended that a milling school, properly 
conducted, could equip a boy for practi- 
cal service in a flour mill, and that the 
knowledge therein gained would enable 
him to be of much greater value than 
would be the case if he went to work in a 
mill without preliminary training. Mr. 
Remington at his school in Aynsome is 
actually demonstrating this to be the 
case. This journal is not prepared to 
outline the exact courses which should be 
given in such a school, which is a matter 
for the determination of men of prac- 
tical knowledge and experience; never- 
theless it is firm in its conviction that 
such an institute would serve a very 
useful purpose, and that it is entirely 
practical. 

Even since the Dunwoody Institute 
was established, The Northwestern Mill- 
er has hoped that a milling school would 
be opened in connection with it, but the 
years go by, and although the subject is 
periodically discussed in an informal 
way, nothing is apparently done to real- 
ize the idea. Meantime the milling in- 
dustry is very badly in need of a trade 
school. Just why Dunwoody Institute 
should continue to neglect this . oppor- 
tunity, Mr. Dunwoody himself. having 
been a miller and presumably especially 
desirous of advancing the industry, is 
not clear, but probably it has something 


to do with “the terms of the will,” as in- 
terpreted by the very able lawyers who 
counsel the administrators of the Dun- 
woody foundation. 

It is not necessary, however, in order 
to establish.a milling school that a mil- 
lion, or even half a million, dollars should 
be secured as an endowment. In America 
the idea is prevalent that nothing can be 
accomplished unless an enormous sum of 
money is put up-as a preliminary. It 
very often happens that these large 
amounts prove a-stumbling block in the 
way of honest work and sincere progress. 
Mr. Remington at Aynsome has shown 
that the investment of a vast amount of 
capital is not essential to success. It is 
true that his school takes care of but a 
few students, and in respect of quantity 
the results are inconsiderable. Granting 
this, if the unit of effort be sound and 
true, the principle underlying its exist- 
ence is firmly established, and growth to 
larger results is but a matter of time. 

Conscientious work does not depend 
upon imposing buildings and heavy en- 
dowments; rather it is a matter of in- 
dividual sincerity and consistent effort. 
It would, of course, be well if an insti- 
tute such as Dunwoody, with its large 
equipment and endowment, should estab- 
lish a milling school, but if it continues 
in the future as in the past to avoid this 
responsibility for reasons which seem 
good to its directors, there is no reason 
why some competent private individual 
should not emulate the example of Mr. 
Remington and make a modest start at 
an American school of milling. If such 
an attempt should be made, in sincerity 
and good faith, The Northwestern Miller 
can assure the director of an immediate 
and satisfactory response from the mill- 
ing industry. Meantime, and pending 
such an effort, millers of the United 
States and Canada who are looking for 


a place to send their boys for training ~ 


might do well to investigate the claims 
of Mr. Remington’s attractive school. 





CASTLES IN.SPAIN 

The meeting of representatives of 
farmers’ organizations all over the coun- 
try to be held this week in Chicago for 
the purpose of considering the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of Seven- 
teen for the establishment of a huge co- 
operative grain marketing organization 
ought to provide an exceedingly interest- 
ing series of debates, and quite possibly 
it will lead to the adoption of a definite 
programme of magnificent proportions. 
It is, however, one thing to formulate 
a plan, or even to adopt it, and quite an- 
other to put it into working order and 
set its machinery running. For this 
reason, thos¢ who have felt alarmed at 
the prospect of a wholly new system of 
grain marketing have relatively slight 
cause for uneasiness. The Committee 
of Seventeen has made a most elaborate 
study of the situation, and has undoubt- 
edly prepared a most admirable report; 
but before its recommendations can have 
the slightest effect on actual conditions, 
an immense amount of money must 
somehow. be made available, and the 
farmers, when they are faced with a per- 
emptory demand for cash in advance, are 
practically certain to find excuses for 
waiting until a more favorable time. 

The answer to the entire programme 
drawn up by the farmers’ representa- 
tives is to be found in the present price 
of July wheat. Six months ago, with 
wheat in the neighborhood of two dollars 
and twenty cents a bushel net to the 
farmer, including all grades, these same 
leaders were clamorously urging the 
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growers to withhold their grain from 
market, and assuring them of higher 
prices. Many of the farmers did as they 
were told, and still have on hand consid- 
erable amounts of wheat which they 
could readily have sold last fall at over 
two dollars a bushel. Today, with the 
carrying charge through the winter add- 
ed, the value of this wheat is measured 
by a price for July amounting to only 
a little over half the farm value last 
October. P 

Of course the farmers will maintain 
that the speculators have made this July 
price what it is, and, equally of course, 
such a contention is utterly absurd. 
What is more, many of the wiser farm- 
ers, and probably most of their leaders, 
know this fact perfectly well. They 
know the relation which exists between 
the price of wheat and that of other 
farm products; they know that it is im- 
possible for an artificial marketing sys- 
tem, whether of grain dealers or of 
farmers, to hold up the price of wheat in 
the face of steadily falling values for 
such commodities as corn, oats and po- 
tatoes. 

Even if the farmers’ immensely com- 
plex system of grain marketing could be 
financed and put into effect, which it al- 
most certainly cannot, there is no indica- 
tion that it would ever be able to advance 
the farm price of wheat by so much as 
five cents a bushel. All it would ac- 
complish would be the substitution of a 
new, untried, problematical system for 
one which, whatever its faults, has learned 
to function smoothly through the experi- 
ence of two generations and more, The 
present crop year has witnessed a great 
amount of activity in the farmer’s be- 
half on the part of his alleged repre- 
sentatives, and it is probable that not 
a single farmer in the United States 
could demonstrate that all this effort has 
resulted in anything but loss to himself. 

Whatever programme the Chicago 
meeting may adopt, and however high- 
sounding may be its resolutions, there is 
absolutely no reason for taking its ac- 
tion too seriously. It may, indeed, bring 
about certain important modifications in 
the conduct of the grain trade as it now 
exists, and help in rectifying certain 
abuses from which the farmer genuinely 
suffers, but that it will be able to de- 
stroy the present grain marketing struc- 
ture in order to set up a new one in its 
place is practically out of the question. 
To do this it must have money, and the 
farmers who have lost, in the aggregate, 
millions of dollars through the ill-advised 
counsel of their representatives, while 
they may cheer them on vociferously in 
their debates, are by no means likely to 
dig down into their pockets to finance a 
scheme which has little save sonorous 
phrases to recommend it. 

The best thing that can come out of 
the Chicago meeting is a realization on 
the part of the farmers that their pro- 
posed programme is far too big for 
them to carry out. Only by confronting 
the actual problems involved in market- 
ing grain can they ever learn what the 
grain trade does for them and for the 
nation as a whole. If they can once be 
brought to understand the nature and 
magnitude of this service, it is more than 
likely that they will approach the grain 


‘trade with a sincere desire to co-operate 


with the existing agencies in order to 
evolve a system of grain marketing 
which, while making full use of the exist- 
ing machinery, will assure to the farm- 
er the maximum compensation for his 
labor, 








NO MORE FOOD DRAFTS 

Although American newspapers con- 
tinue to expatiate, under flaring head- 
lines, on the unsettled and disturbed 
situation existing in central Europe, it 
is evident that many of these countries 
are returning gradually to normal con- 
ditions, especially in the matter of food 
supplies. 

Mr. Hoover, under date of April 2, 
speaking for the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, of which he is chairman, 
states that, having just completed a sur- 
vey of economic conditions in the five 
European countries served by food 
drafts, he finds that each of these coun- 
tries is either in process of dissolving 
control of the food trade or intends to 
do so at an early date. This, he says, 
will relieve the economic condition which 
was the determining factor in creating 
the food draft plan. 

In consequence, the purpose of this 
plan has been fulfilled, and he has de- 
cided to close up the business of this 
department of his organization. No 
more food drafts will be sold after April 
30. Drafts issued on or before that date 
will be honored at the European ware- 
houses of the American Relief Admin- 
istration up to and including July 30. 

Mr. Hoover is exceptional among re- 
lief administrators in always winding up 
his undertakings when the necessity for 
their being ceases; he never prolongs the 
agony or seeks to perpetuate an organi- 
zation created by him beyond actual re- 
quirements. He has no love for the thing 
itself after it has performed that which 
it undertook to do. Moreover, after he 
has carried the bundle, and is through 
with it, he always ties up the strings 
neatly; there are no loose ends left hang- 
ing to his undertakings. se 

The food draft plan, by which those 
in America who wished to help people 
in Europe could buy a draft, payable, 
not in money, but in actual food at any 
of the warehouses in central Europe 
established and maintained by the 
American Relief Administration, was 
economically sound and highly effective. 
It was the only businesslike way of meet- 
ing the emergency. Ordinarily, relief 
movements organized to help people in 
foreign countries in time of food short- 
age devote themselves entirely to raising 
money. They then remit the money to 
their representatives on the spot, who 
thereupon expend it, more or less judi- 
ciously, for food which they distribute. 

This procedure almost invariably com- 
mends itself to the average relief organi- 
zation as being wise, whereas it is the 
height of folly, the effect being to buy 
food where it is dear and scarce, thereby 
actually putting up the price, with money 
raised in a country where food is cheap 
and plentiful. It is strange that the 
absurdity and wastefulness of this meth- 
od should not be apparent to the amiable 
and well-meaning people who usually in- 
terest themselves in relief work, but, 
unhappily, they are unable to see the 
point, and will insist upon sending money 
abroad to buy food at famine prices, 
whereas they could as well spend it 
where food is comparatively cheap, ship 
their purchases, and thus make the money 
go much further. 

The food draft plan was just the op- 
posite of this method and, consequently, 
the actual results in relief afforded were 
infinitely greater. During the past four- 
teen months the American Relief Admin- 
istration sold two hundred and eighty 
thousand food drafts, representing seven 
million dollars in foodstuffs delivered in 
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the five countries in which it operated. 
The number of people rélieved in this 
manner is difficult to estimate, but it is 
safe to say that additional food has thus 
been provided for a million persons with- 
out call upon general charity. The plan 
was administered by and for the profit 
of the European Children’s Fund, and its 
highly successful and satisfactory con- 
clusion adds one more to the splendid 
humanitarian accomplishments of Her- 
bert Hoover, 





LETTING DOWN THE BARS 


Reports from flour consuming centers 
all over the country make it apparent 
that a certain number of mills are re- 
sorting to doubtful and dangerous trade 
practices in order to secure business dur- 
ing ‘the present period of exceptional 
dullness. The consignment evil, which 
for many years past has seemed to be 
virtually extinct, has come to life again, 
and in various other ways it is evident 
that the milling industry is by no means 
solidly insistent on doing business on a 
sound basis. 

The miller who thinks it is better to 
sell flour at a loss than not to sell any 
flour at all needs to go back to school 
for a course in elementary arithmetic. 
If, in making such sales, he were hurting 
nobody but himself, there would be little 
need to worry over his antics; it would 
simply be a case of waiting until there 
was one less miller in the industry, and 
one more name unobtrusively added to 
the list euphemistically headed “financial 
embarrassments.” Unluckily, that is by 
no means the whole story. Every miller 
who sells his flour in the domestic market 
for less than cost, or who makes it pos- 
sible for a jobber or dealer to do so, 
thereby injures the entire trade, and is 
guilty of open disloyalty to an industry 
which, as a whole, is bravely meeting the 
difficulties of a particularly trying time 
without lowering in any way its ethical 
or business standards. 

-Every miller knows quite accurately 
what it costs him to make flour and put 
it on the market, and when he quotes 
prices below cost, he knows that he is 
attempting to do business on an unsound 
basis. He excuses himself, presumably, 
on the ground that this is simply a tem- 
porary expedient, but he cannot delude 
himself into seriously believing that he 
can hold business thus obtained when, in 
order to offset his losses, he is later com- 
pelled to set his prices correspondingly 
high above the normal level of flour quo- 
tations, 

More dangerous still is the practice of 
enabling a flour jobber to make profits 
on sales below cost while the miller holds 
the bag. In this case the miller has not 
even the satisfaction of knowing from 
the start how much he is to be out of 
pocket; he simply has to wait and take 
what the jobber chooses to give him, 
knowing that his own bad business is 
making a comfortable profit for some 
one else at his own expense. No matter 
how cheaply the jobber may elect to sell 
the miller’s flour, there is nothing to be 
done about it, and the jobber has merely 
to deduct his percentage and remit to 
the feeble-minded miller such trifling bal- 
ance as remains. 

This process has all the evils of direct 
selling below cost, in that it both hurts 
the individual miller who engages in it 
and injures the trade as a whole. Fur- 
thermore, it adds the very serious diffi- 
culty of encouraging wholesalers and 
other dealers in flour to do business with 
the mills on a fundamentally unsound 


and wrong basis. The jobber who is now 
making good money at the miller’s ex- 
pense by handling flour on consignment, 
selling it at whatever price he chooses to 
quote, and pocketing his percentage, is 
going to require a lot of educating before 
he learns once more to understand the 
significance of a contract. Encouraging 
business of this sort means a vast amount 
of trouble in the days to come, when 
millers no longer are resorting to such 
foolish methods of disposing of their 
product, and when they once more expect 
those to whom they sell flour to abide 
by their written agreements. 


Trade integrity and sound methods of 
doing business are matters of slow 
growth, not to be established by resolu- 
tions or reports of committees, but to be 
built up gradually through years of con- 
sistent practice. Unluckily, the progress 
of a decade can be largely if not entirely 
counteracted by a few months of reck- 
lessness, even if indulged in by only a 
small minority of the trade. Demoraliza- 
tion spreads with alarming speed, and 
when buyers discover that there are a 
few sellers ready to do business with 
them on a loose and insecure basis, it is 
not long before similar methods are ex- 
pected of every one. 

In the milling industry, as in every 
other, there are always a few who take 
with undue literalness the counsel that 
“sufficient for the day is the evil there- 
of.” If, by compromising and breaking 
down their standards of doing business, 
they believe they can dodge the dangers 
that are directly in front of them, they 
are willing to let the morrow take care 
of itself. This, however, is just what 
tomorrow has no intention of doing. Its 
problems are: bound to be essentially 
those which the mistakes and misfor- 


‘tunes of today have created, and an in- 


herently wrong-headed system of doing 
business, even if it seems to afford tem- 
porary relief, is certain to create for 
the future far-worse troubles than those 
present ones which it appears to alle- 
viate, 

The great majority of millers are be- 
yond question fully aware of this, and 
are continuing steadfastly to do what- 
ever business they can on a sound basis. 
If their sales show a loss, as inevitably 
they often do, it is because of changes in 
the wheat market, and not as the result 
of deliberate efforts to secure business 
at cut prices. The dealers with whom 
they trade are required to live up to their 
contracts just as scrupulously as the 
millers themselves intend to abide by 
their agreements. They have gone 
through the difficult months just past 
without whining and without relaxing in 
the slightest degree their business stand- 
ards, 

The small minority which has been 
making all the trouble will unquestion- 
ably pay, and pay heavily, for its mis- 
deeds when more nearly normal condi- 
tions are restored. When this happens, 
such ill-advised and unscrupulous millers 
can expect no sympathy; if their cus- 
tomers have learned to regard contracts 
made with them as mere scraps of paper, 
they have nobody but themselves to 
blame. There is no reason, however, why 
the trade as a whole should be made to 
suffer for the stupidity of a few of its 
members. The miller who, at this time, 
deliberately lets down the bars, and does 
business on a basis which he knows per- 
fectly well to be unsound and unethical, 
is a traitor to the trade whereby he lives, 
and deserves to be publicly known as 
such, 





April 6, 1921 


CANADIAN MILLERS AND THE 
TARIFF 

Canadian millers are watching with in- 
terest the discussion of tariff matters in 
the United States, more especially that 
part of it which has reference to new 
duties on wheat and its products. 

It has been found already by experi- 
ence that the American markets afford 
Canadians certain advantages that are 
not to be found overseas. They are 
near by and easily accessible. Buyers 
can be reached in person, if necessary, 
by comparatively short rail journeys. 
Currency values are expressed in the 
same terms, and weights and quantities 
are identical. No intricate figuring is 
necessary to bring bids and offers into 
comparable relationship, while all puz- 
sling considerations, such as ocean 
freights and marine insurance, are elimi- 
nated. Cost plus rail or lake-and-rail 
freight charges sums up the whole prob- 
lem of price, and under normal condi- 
tions there will be no risk of loss on 
exchange. 

It may be further noted, on the credit 
side of this matter, that a much larger 
number of Canadian mills are in a posi- 
tion to do direct business with American 
buyers than is the case with over-sea 
markets. Every mill in Canada is rea- 
sonably close to some part of the United 
States, a condition that does not apply 
to ocean seaboards. 

For these and other reasons, Canadian 
mills are finding the open American mar- 
ket a decided advantage, and it would 
be foolish to say, as some do, that they 
would be better off were the duties re- 
stored. At the same time, it must be 
admitted that, as events are developing, 
there is reason for the misgivings of Ca- 
nadians over this new experiment. The 
fact that the entire period since last 
September, when trading began, has been 
marked in the United States by agitation 
for an embargo or new duties, or some- 
thing, anything, to shut out Canadian 
flour has lent an atmosphere of unstabil- 
ity to the business that is most disturb- 
ing. Scarcely a week has gone by with- 
out some new development that was 
believed to presage an early closing of 
the outlet. 

Behind these temporary and perhaps 
exaggerated misgivings, the Canadian 
miller has another and very old reason 
for fearing an open market with the 
United States. This is to be found in 
the fact that he is not, at present, on 
level terms with the American miller in 
the matter of capital and operating 
costs. For one thing, his machinery is 
mostly American made and subject to 
considerable duties. Bags are also dear- 
er in Canada than in the United States, 
and the item of extra fuel is an impor- 
tant one. The forces in Canada that 
were responsible for acceptance of the 
American reciprocal offer are aware of 
these handicaps, and are prepared, when 
they have the power, to remove them, 
but, in the meantime, the Canadian miller 
believes that under normal conditions he 
will be in an inferior position if compe- 
tition reduces the problem of getting 
business to a matter of cents per barrel. 

With these considerations in mind it 
will surprise no one to learn that the 
Canadian millers’ feelings toward the 
open American market are mixed. Most 
of the older concerns would be satisfied 
to return to moderate duties and pre- 
war conditions. Newer ones want 
American business and believe they can 
always command a share of it if the bars 
are left down. 
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The consistent weakness of July wheat, 
resulting from the favorable reports of 
the growing crop, was largely respon- 
sible for the weakness and dullness of 
the flour market during the past week. 
On April 4 July wheat closed as low as 
$1.2514 in Minneapolis, $1.15 in Chicago 
and $1.081% in Kansas City, with St. 
Louis July at $1.124%. While there was 
a considerable premium on cash wheat, 
amounting on an average to about 30c 
over July for No. 2 grades, the demand 
was so light as to make ample supplies 
readily obtainable, and buyers of flour, 
not unnaturally, based their ideas of 
what prices ought to be rather on the 
July option than on cash wheat. 

Patent flour showed a general but 
slight decline, with clears dropping con- 
siderably more, and feed by far the 
weakest part of the list. Feed prices, in- 
deed, are lower than at any time since 
1916. There was very little demand for 
flour of any kind, and the export mar- 
ket was unsettled by fluctuations in ex- 
change due largely to the British coal 
strike. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Agel Bo civicses 5 $8.30 30 
March 26 .. 8.95 8.45 8.45 
March 19 .. 9.10 8.60 8.70 
March 1 .. 9.60 9.35 9.55 
Feb. 1... 9.50 9.20 9.75 
Tam. B sscscoees 10.15 9.80 10.10 
Dee. 1 .ccsceces 8.80 8.65 9.20 
Nev. 2 eccssccee 11.45 11.00 10.85 
Get 1 sesecccce 12.10 11.80 11.55 
Sept. 12 ...cccee 12.90 12.45 12.10 
AUB. 1 ccccccces 13.55 12.80 12.60 
TAF 2 ccccveece 14.30 13.40 13.35 
TUMO 2 2 cccccece 15.35 14.55 13.85 
May 15 ...ccoes 16.20 15.05 13.85 
Bay 3. vccccscce 15.45 14.30 13.05 
April 1 ...... ~- 14.30 13.30 12.35 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 
winter winter 
90 30 
6.45 6.50 
6.60 6.85 
6.95 7.25 
7.00 7.20 
7.35 7.35 
6.75 7.20 
8.85 9.10 
10.00 10.05 
10.25 9.65 
10.85 9.80 
10.85 10.50 
11.15 10.80 
10.95 10.70 
10.55 10.35 
10.35 9.95 





An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on April 2 
was $25.85 per ton, a new low record 
since 1916, which compares with $28.35 
the week before, the high point of $59.80 


reached last May, and with the following 


first-of-the-month quotations: 


pe eye $26.86 Oct. 1 ........ $40.00 
March 1 ...... 28.70 Sept. 1........ 47.10 
Feb. 1 . b s 
Jan, 2... 

Dec, 1 .. 





Nov. 1 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output-to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
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spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
March 27-April 2. 653 53 34 
March 20-26 ..... 54 50 35 
March average... 45 52 37 
February average 45 52 39 
January average... 44 50 35 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 
October average.. 655 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average... 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 
June average .... 47 61 40 
May average .... 45 59 35 
April average ... 34 45 33 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, April 6.) 


Nasuvitte.—Flour trade continues 
light in volume, with no material change 
in the situation. Millfeed dull and mar- 
ket easy. 


Bautimore.—F lour in bad shape, with 
mills pressing to sell and no buyers. 
City mills down another 25c on flour and 
$2 on feed. Farmers of this section now 
said to be offering wheat freely. 


Toronto.—Spring wheat flour declined 
25c bbl in Ontario and eastern provinces, 
Monday; bran, $3 ton; shorts, $1. Top 
patents now $10.30 bbl. Trading light. 
Fair quantities selling for export. 


Puitapetpuia.—In view of the unset- 
tled condition of wheat, the flour mar- 
ket ruled weak, and limits on some 
grades were reduced. Trade was quiet. 
Millfeed dull and lower, under freer of- 
ferings and increased pressure to sell. 


Boston.—Demand for flour shows no 
improvement. Buyers are purchasing 
to meet immediate needs, and then only 
in smallest possible quantities. Millfeed 
dull and lower, with offerings in excess 
of demand. Corn products lower; oat- 
meal lower, with slow demand. 


Cotumsus.—F lour trade very quiet and 
dull. Some very low prices have been 
quoted lately by hard wheat mills in an 
effort to stimulate buying, but the trade 
is not disposed to take hold except where 
forced into the market for immediate 
needs. Feed weaker and of very slow 
sale. 


Sr. Louis.—Milling situation very quiet. 
Domestic sales exceedingly slow and 
purchases in small quantities, frequently 
less than carload lots. Fair export in- 
quiry continues, but few sales consum- 
mated this week. Little confidence is 
displayed in present values. Millfeed 
very weak; practically no inquiry from 
feeders. 


Cuicaco.—There is no noticeable de- 
mand for flour, yet rather tempting of- 
fers are being made to buyers as regards 
consignments and future payment. 
Values are a trifle lower, due to the 
wheat market today. A western Cana- 
dian mill has flour here in store, patents, 
straights and clears, offering same at 
about the same_range as are millers in 
the spring wheat territory. 

Kansas Crry.—Flour trade increasing- 
ly quiet in Southwest this week. Con- 
tinued unsettlement in wheat market det- 


rimental to domestic business. Move- 
ment of clears and low grades reflects 
readjustment in prices in England, fol- 
lowing decontrol, and nervous condition 
of foreign exchange because of British 
coal strike. Prices slightly lower. Mill- 
feed unchanged, with offerings fair and 
demand light. 





WINTER WHEAT PROGRESS 


Cold Snap Thought to Be Beneficial in Re- 
tarding Too Rapid Growth—Fields Gen- 








erally in Excellent Conditi 
Sr. Louis, Mo., April 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—Ideal weather conditions 


have prevailed during the past three 
days, and the growing wheat crop in 
Missouri and southern Illinois is making 
splendid progress. All sections report 
the crop in excellent condition and fur- 
ther advanced than normally. Last 
week’s cold snap is said to have done no 
damage; on the contrary, some farmers 
say that the colder weather was bene- 
ficial to the plant. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—Weather continues highly 
favorable for growth: of wheat in the 
Southwest this week, and plant generally 
is in fine shape. Top soil is dry in some 
localities, but it is thought that there is 
enough submoisture to care for crop for 
some time. Late showers in Kansas are 
reported as reviving wheat frozen in 
recent cold snap. 


Torevo, Onto, April 2.—The weather 
this week has been somewhat cooler, 
which is favorable, inasmuch as it has 
served to check too rapid a growth, 
which had already given signs of being 
advanced two to four weeks beyond nor- 
mal for March. There have been fur- 
ther rains and the ground is in excellent 
condition, and considerable plowing and 
seeding of oats is now being done. 
Wheat fields present almost uniformly 
an excellent appearance, and the promise 
for the crop is the best in years. There 
are some reports of Hessian fly, and 
these will probably increase with the 
coming of warm weather, but the present 
outlook -continues unimpaired. * The 
acreage is smaller, but conditions excel- 
lent. 


Nasnvittze, Tenn., April 2—While 
definite reports have not been received, 
it is not thought that the freeze this 
week caused damage of any consequence 
to growing wheat in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. 

Commissioner of Agriculture McCree 
returned this week from west Tennessee, 
and reported wheat in that section look- 
ing fine. It is thought the cold weather 
may prove an advantage in checking too 
rapid growth of the wheat, which is far 
advanced on account of mild weather, 


Inpranapous, Inv. April 2.—De- 
creased corn acreage, little sowing of 
spring wheat and heavy sowing of clover 
seed are prospects in Indiana this spring, 
according to the semimonthly report of 
George C. Bryant, statistician for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in this state. Much of the corn 
ground to be planted has been plowed. 
Cold weather in the early part of this 
week apparently did little or no damage 
to wheat. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

. Apr. 3 Apr. 5 

April 2 Mar. 26 1920 1919 
. 313,065 315,430 233,640 369,220 
11,335 11,920 3,815 10,660 

8,500 12,555 13,050 18,955 
5,435 6,430 7,000 12,000 


Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Duluth-Superior 
Milwaukee ..... 





DOORN occvese 338,335 346,335 257,505 410,840 
Outside mills*. .126,275 56,450 





Ag’gate sprg.464,610 ...... 313,955 


St. Louis ...... 24,600 21,600 20,200 41,600 
St. Louist ..... 23,450 32,800 38,100 64,500 
Buffalo ........ 148,520 131,225 92,600 119,800 
Rochester ..... 8,100 8,000 7,600 12,200 
Chicago ....... 17,500 21,250 22,250 23,250 


Kansas City.... 71,150 72,200 61,500 66,300 
Kansas Cityt...222,095 211,705 199,205 262,835 


Omaha ........ ,685 11,305 10,240 18,635 
Toledo ........ 17,400 17,200 9,050 38,830 
Toledof ....... 51,240 45,805 31,640 49,375 
Indianapolis ... 6,385 5,330 7,865 10,495 
Nashville** ,... 60,705 70,630 99,700 98,565 
Portland, Oreg.. 15,945 19,385 24,440 30,775 
Seattle ........ 3,770 13,575 43,805 22,030 
Tacoma ....... 22,960 22,535 654,345 30,785 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Apr. 3 Apr. 5 


April 2 Mar. 26 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...... 57 7 4 70 
Bt, Paul .ccccseces 48 61 16 46 
Duluth-Superior .. 23 34 55 61 
Outside mills* .... 49 51 22 65 
Average spring... 53 54 33 58 
Milwaukee ........ 23 27 29 67 
St. Louis ......... 49 43 26 82 
Bt. LOWst ovcccese 30 42 76 70 
pS Ree 89 79 55 72 
Rochester ........ 44 43 41 66 
CRIGRMO cccccccecs 58 76 83 89 
Kansas City ...... 63 64 63 81 
Kansas Cityft ..... 50 49 46 69 
OMAR cccccccvcce 57 47 42 77 
WORNGO ccccccscece 36 36 19 81 
WOTOESE oc vv ccccies 34 35 32 76 
Indianapolis ...... 28 23 34 46 
Nashville** ....... 34 39 42 52 
Portland, Oregon... 33 40 57 72 
BeAttle cccsccvcves 25 26 83 47 
TACOMA ..ccedecce 40 40 95 54 
Totals ..ccccccce 43 45 48 69 


Flour output for week ending April 2 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 2 per 
cent from week ending March 26. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 
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WASECA MILLING CO, FAILS 


The Waseca (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
been adjudged a bankrupt by the fed- 
eral court at Mankato. The books of the 
company show its liabilities, including 
preferred stock, to be approximately 
$220,000. The assets consist of the plant 
only, with the exception perhaps of . 
trademarks and processes. The plant is 
estimated to be worth $25,000 to $50,000. 
The controlling interest is held by Dr. 
F. L. Swartwood and his family. They 
hold about a fourth of the claims against 
the company. George P. Madden, at- 
torney, Waseca, is receiver for the com- 
pany. Notices to the creditors are to be 
sent out soon, and a trustee appointed. 


Rosert T. Bearry. 
2 








Flour and millfeed quotations as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, April 5. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour 


per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis KansasCity - St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent .......cceecevcsesccsvece $8.35@ 8.60 $8.55@ 9.05 $.....@..... $7.80@ 8.10 $.....@..... $8.25@ 8.50 $8.80@ 9.00 $9.50@10.00 $8.45@ 9.05 $8.50@ 9.00 
Spring standard patent ........eeeseseeeees 8.00@ 8.30 8.15@ 8.40 er Seer 7.00@ 7.20 --@.. 7.75@ 8.00 8.25@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.50 . 7.90@ 8.30 $406 Ms axes 
Spring Brat CleAF wicccccccsecscceccccscves ° 5.25@. 5.50 5.50@ 5.90 wees OP Stee. 5.50@ 6.00 TT. See Te Seek 6.75@ 7.00 cece oe @ecece 600c a Qe cece Tr. Pre 
Hard winter short patent .............0eee08 7.715@ 8.00 os RM 7.75@ 8.25 7.60@ 7.80 --@... 8.00@ 8.25 8.50@ 8.75 8.50@ 9.50 8.20@ 8.70 7.45@ 8.00 
Hard winter straight ...........eeeceeceees 7.25@ 7.60 0 0 @ vcs 7.10@ 7.30 6.50@ 6.75 03 @... 7.50@ 7.75 8.00@ 8.25 Seren Ferre 7.70@ 8.20 TT Pe 
Hard winter first clear .........essee88 rr 5.40@ 5.75 «el vee 5.75@ 6.25 5.25@ 5.60 oe ces ery, Per a oo eccoe 0 coe ee cove ooo GP s-cn00 
Soft winter short patent ............ee0000. 7.85@ 8.10- eres Ferre 30 @. 7.50@ 7.75 os Qin 8.00@ 8.25 Caden OP ce vece 8.50@ 9.50 Sees Hi vce 9.40@ 9.75 
Soft winter straight 6.80@ 7.25 TTss sete --@. 6.75@ 7.00 3 @.00 *6.25@ 6.50 *7.00@ 7.50 8.25@ 8.50 6.50@ 7.50 8.10@ 8.40 
Soft winter first clear CHG 6.88 - Sicilia. eT Se 4.75@ 5.50 eer hes es Sper ee to” yp Caer eee 6.25@ 6.50 
PO A INN Wank 0.0 0-6.0 Se 00006006 08bk woke 8.00@ 8.25 7.80@ 7.90 oon @.. @ o«@... 7.76@ 8.25 ee eT 8.25@ 8.75 o ces eMecece = 
Rye flour, standard ........esscee08 os eee 6.75@ 7.00 7.10@ 7.20 ee eer. ee ee @ soce 7.00@ 7.50 tient SE S006 occca@ecese eves eM esos --@. 

FEED— 

Se i adib i'n oh ich aed och Ceeussceaoude 21.00@21.50 «see» @18.00 668 SMD eletes”  srease @x'vvte a ren 27.00 @ 28,00 28.00 @ 29:00 + vo » @27.50 25.00 @ 26.50 occde@eceee 
Pk eer eeeee 21,00@21.50 rrres SeTrT 16.00 @16.50 19.50@20.00 os @.w eevee We gece re. eee «eee + @27.50 Teret Ferre eveneUhe cose 
DOSE WHTRS WOR oc cee taeiccncesoevenecns + 21.00@21.50 ere, Pa o.¢s «QP cscce 20.50@21.00 tT Per we pose 29.00 @ 30.00 oes @28.00 é sé0 eG s cn0s 23.50@ 25.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 20.00@21.00 «se» »@17.00 18.00@19.00 Tet, . Ce 03 @e 25.50 @ 26.50 27.00 @ 28.00 26.50 @27.00 23.00 @ 25.00 oese ce ccece 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ............. 26.00 @27,00 23.00@24.00 19.00@20.00 22.50@23.50 a ere rere 31.00 @ 32.00 27.50@ 29.00 27.50@31.00 26.50@28.00 
TRUE TARE 055s 5a eae bbb 60c% And ebrs 8 ks 00bes 31.00 @32.00 28.00@32.00 o cese Pe wese Sar ee +00 @... 000 Qe cece 38.00 @ 39.00 + eee @38.00 35.00 @36.50 ecgee Bo tcec 
Family patent (49's) Straight (49’s) Cut-off (49’s) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
MOMSEN ods ccevbece 0 oéhe saee @ 8.75 $6.00@6.25 $5.50@6.00 ose oR inks $9.10@ 9.35 $8.10@8.46 
San Francisco ........ «+... @ 9.90 «e+ + @7.00 oes» @9.70 evee @10.10 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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Mills Have Frequently Suffered Losses as Result of Terms on Which Export 
Sales Are Made—Need for Clear Understanding—Rules 
Under Consideration 


Lonpoy, Enc., March 16.—Owing to 
present abnormally high values and the 
of a declining market, most 
contracts made for American or Cana- 
dian flour, and in fact for imported 
flour of any description, are for ship- 
ment from the seaboard. It is only rare- 
ly that one hears of a purchase —— 
made on a through bill of lading, wit 
shipment from the mill. 

f conditions were normal there is no 
doubt that most of the importers of the 
United Kingdom would prefer to do 
business on the old pone terms of 60- 
day sight draft and a through bill of 
lading. When flour was sold on these 
terms a far larger number of mills were 
able to make offers for export. Under 
the present system of buying for shi 
ment from seaboard, it seems that the 
number of mills which are able to make 
arrangements to give an ocean bill of 
lading, or take the necessary risk in 
shipping flour to the seaboard, is ex- 
tremely limited, and as a result the vol- 
ume of business in imported flour is re- 
stricted. 

In early days, when American flours 
were first shipped to the markets of the 
United Kingdom, the business was done 
principally exporters located at the 
seaboard, ak those who have been in 
the business long enough to remember 
state that it was the introduction of the 
through bill of lading that enabled in- 
terior mills of the United States to com- 
pete freely for the export trade. 5 


MANY DISPUTES OF LATE 
Presumably owing to the miller and 
importer not being familiar with the 
resent method of doing business on sea- 
feast shipment terms, a large number 
of misunderstandings and disputes have 
recently arisen. It is regrettable to have 
to say so, but undoubtedly the decline 
in the market has been responsible for 


most of the disputes. It is all very well 
to say that “a spirit of give and take 
should prevail,” but when a buyer is 


faced with a loss of many shillings a 
sack, it is only reasonable to suppose 
that, if shipment is not made strictly ac- 
cording to contract, he will try and get 
out of his bargain. 

Owing to there being so many misun- 
derstandings and disputes prevalent in 
the various markets of the United King- 
dom, it is understood that either the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Importers 
or the London Flour Trade Association 
has taken up the question of seaboard 
shipments with the Millers’ National 
Federation. There is no doubt that a 
clear understanding on many points is 
necessary, and it is important that action 
be taken as promptly as possible, in or- 
der to prevent further trouble. 


“GUARANTEED CLEARANCE” 


Many of the recent disputes have been 
caused by mills or exporters using vari- 
ous expressions, probably intended to 
mean “shipment from seaboard,” but 
liable to a different interpretation. Such 
a case arose through a mill having sold 
a certain amount of flour with “guaran- 
teed clearance” by a certain date, The 
flour was delivered to the steamer in 
ample time and placed on board ship, 
and an ocean bill of lading was issued 
by the steamship company. For certain 
reasons the steamer did not sail within 
the specified date, and as a result the 
buyer on this side rejected the contract, 
claiming that the flour had been shipped 
out of time. 

In this case the buyer interpreted the 
meaning of the word “clearance” to be 
the same as “sailing.” Whether the buy- 
er was right in this respect is a moot 

oint, as the word “clearance” might be 
nterpreted to mean the date on which 
the ship was granted its “cleararice per- 
mit” by the custom house authorities. 

A legal authority consulted states that 
in a court of law a judge would prob- 
ably base his decision on trade custom 
as to the me of the word “clear- 
ance.” A number of importers interro- 
gated on this point claim that they would 
understand the word “clearance” to 


mean “sailing,” as it is customary to 
speak of a vessel having “cleared” or 
“sailed” on a certain date. This case is 
stated as an example of how unfore- 
seen trouble may arise by not having a 
clear understanding as to the exact mean- 
ing of the terms of sale. 


SPECIFYING THE SHIP 


Another source of trouble is caused 
by making a contract to ship flour by a 
specified ship. It seems that this method 
of — is dangerous for both the buy- 
er and the seller. Recently a mill made 
sales to five different firms in Glasgow 
for shipment by a specified ship. e 
mill, which was located at seaboard, de- 
livered the cy in ample time to be 
put on board the specified ship. In fact, 
the goods were on the dock before the 
ship arrived, After its arrival the steam- 
ship company issued ocean bills of lad- 
ing, which in due course were sent by 
the mill, accompanied by the other nec- 


case the goods reached the seaboard in 
ample time, and were put on board the 
ship within contract time. The ship, 
however, did not sail within the period 
specified, and as this was discovered by 
the — on this side, a large reer 
tion of the flour was refused. e bills 
of lading were dated in time, but as sail- 
ing had been guaranteed before a cer- 
tain date, a number of the importers’ 
buyers refused to take the flour. 

n this case, had the mill sold on a 
through bill of lading, guaranteeing 
shipment from seaboard by a certain 
date instead of guaranteeing “sailing,” the 

being on board the ship within the 
proper time, its responsibility would have 
ceased in spite of the delay in the actual 
sailing of the ship. 


GUARDING AGAINST ERROR 


One of the large Minneapolis mills has 
informed all of its connections in the 
United Kingdom that, owing to delayed 
sailings, es changes in shipping 
schedules, and the withdrawal of steam- 
ers, it has found it necessary to sell sub- 
ject to these changed conditions, and has 
therefore entered into the following un- 
derstanding with buyers in the United 
Kingdom: 

“Unless otherwise stipulated, it is un- 
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hold the line and serve the guns. 





FEDERATION WANTS LARGE ATTENDANCE 


A. L. Goetzmann, president of the Millers’ National Federation, an- 
nounces that the meeting of Federation directors and delegates to be 
held in Chicago on April 8 will be a quasi mass convention or trade con- 
ference for the purpose of considering present conditions in the industry. 
ing to Mr. Goetzmann, is to be “What ails the trade? 
Is the industry’s morale breaking down?” 

Continuing, Mr. Goetzmann’s announcement states that “flour is being 
markets but into the hands of jobbers and deal- 
ers to be paid for as sold. Flour is being sold regardless of cost, and the 
higher expense of light running is being disregarded. Lax methods are 
creeping in, and contracts are not being respected. Milling is fundamen- 
tally all right, and the period of losses and trials is, givin 
days, with settled markets, improving export trade, an 
only 90 days away; but better days will not be realized unless the millers 


“I want to issue a personal invitation to all millers to come to Chicago 
for this meeting to talk it over and see where we are at.” 


way to better 
the new crop 








essary documents, to the buyers in Glas- 


ow. 
. After the ship in question had dis- 
charged its inward bound cargo it was 
found necessary for her to go into dry 
dock to undergo certain repairs. As a 
result, another ship was detailed to take 
her cargo. The mill immediately notified 
the buyers in Glasgow, three of whom 
rejected their contracts, claiming that 
they had bought for shipment by a speci- 
fied ship, and owing to the flour not com- 
ing on that ship the documents were out 
of order. Technically, the buyers were 
within their rights, and the flour has had 
to be resold at a considerable loss to the 
mill. 

In this case, as the flour was sold for 
shipment by a specified ship, the mill 
would have been perfectly within its 
right to have held the flour at the port 
of shipment until the originally specified 
ship had completed her repairs. The 
mistake the mill made was in allowing 
the goods to be shipped in a steamer 
other than that specified, without first 
obtaining the permission of the buyers. 

Had the mill cabled the buyers that 
the specified ship had gone into dry dock 
and asked whether to hold the goods 
until that ship was ready to sail, or to 
forward the Res by the first available 
steamer, there is no doubt whatever that 
the Glasgow buyers would have been 
unanimous in wanting the flour shipped 
as quickly as possible. The mill, by ship- 
ping the flour on the substituted steam- 
er, was undoubtedly protecting the in- 
terests of the buyers, but through its 
error in not obtaining the buyers’ per- 
mission to ship on another steamer than 
the one specified, has had to bear the 
loss and, under the circumstances, is de- 
serving of sympathy. 


SAILING DATE GUARANTEED 


Another mill recently got into trouble 
by selling for shipment from the mill 
on a thro bill of lading, “sailing 
guaranteed” by a specified date. In this 


derstood in connection with sales of flour 
for shipment from seaboard within a 
certain period, that if freight space is 
properly engaged for steamer scheduled 
to sail within the contract time and flour 
is delivered to the steamer within that 
period, the terms of the contract shall be 
considered properly complied with, even 
though the sailing of steamer is delayed 
beyond contract time.” 

By using the words “delivered to the 
steamer” trouble might arise: The words 
“delivered on the steamer” would exclude 
any misunderstanding, as the shipper’s 
responsibility in a c.i.f. contract does not 
cease until the goods are placed on board 
the steamer. 

It is to be hoped that the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, through its export 
committee, will be able to draw up some 
clear and definite rules covering the 
question of shipment from seaboard 
which will be acceptable to both sellers 
and buyers, and in this way eliminate as 
far as possible the causes of the numer- 
ous disputes which at the present time 
are constantly arising, and which un- 
doubtedly are harmful and hampering to 
the trade in imported flour. 

C. F. G, Raixes. 





WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTS 


According to the latest report of the 
Department of Commerce, the United 
States imported 37,372,253 bus of wheat 
and $71,059 bbls of flour during the 
seven months from July 1, 1920, to Jan. 
31, 1921. These imports compare as fol- 
lows with the imports during the corre- 
sponding periods of 1919-20 and 1918-19 
(000’s omitted) : 


Wheat flour, bbis.... 
Wheat, bus, from— 


1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
871 38 32 








CORBER 2 ic ccccces 37,062 2,322 1,001 
BMORICO ccccccccces 4 10 eee 
Argentina ........ 189 PTT 1,007 
Australia ......... tT 262 3,835 
Other countries ... 117 3 
Total wheat, bus.... 37,372 2,594 5,846 
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BRITISH MILL DECONTROL 


Control Withdrawn Effective April 1—Millers 
Get Cash Indemnity—Wheat 
Stocks Protected 


Lonvoy, Ene., March 16.—Owing to 
the British government having decided 
to decontrol British mills from April 1 
instead of from July 1, which was in ac- 
cordance with the agreement with the 
millers, a meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of British and Irish Millers was 
held today to consider the question, and 
the majority of those present were in 
favor of accepting the government’s pro- 
posals. 

The government was under agreement 
to give six months’ notice of decontrol 
to the mills, and this notice having been 
_ only in December last, the speci- 

ed period does not expire until July. 
It was decided at the meeting, therefore, 
that before the millers could give their 
consent to the proposed decontrol on 
April 1, a poll of the members of the 
association would have to be taken. As 
the vote in a poll of this kind is based 
on milling capacity, it is almost a fore- 

ne conclusion that it will result in a 

eclaration for decontrol in April. Most 
of the port mills are understood to be 
in favor of immediate decontrol, which 
is in itself a fair indication of how the 
poll will go. 





MILLERS GET BIG SUM 


As the government is anxious to bring 
about decontrol as speedily as possible, 
it has offered the millers a sum of money, 
said to be £1,500,000, representing the 
profits accrued in connection with the 

vernment’s transactions in wheat and 

our, which is to be disbursed pro rata 
among the millers. 

Furthermore, in the event of decon- 
trol being accepted, the government has 
agreed to take over all stocks of wheat 
and flour from the mills at the cost price 
to the mills, and to resell such stocks to 
the mills at current market values. In 
this way the mills will be protected 
against loss from high priced purchases, 
and the fact of their suddenly comin 
into possession of stocks of wheat an 
flour at the current market price ought 
to enable them to produce flour at a 
considerably lower price than the present 
government price, which is 68s per 280 
Ibs, ex-mill. 


EFFECT ON IMPORTERS DOUBTFUL 


Opinions differ as to whether or not 
decontrol of the mills will be a good 
thing for importers of foreign flour. 
There are many who would have liked to 
have seen control of the British mills 
continued until values reach a lower level. 
Others are anxious for decontrol to come 
as quickly as possible, even if it upsets 
business for the time being. 

One thing is certain: as soon as flour 
can be sold on its merits at competitive 
prices, the quality of American and Ca- 
nadian flour will assert itself, and the 
volume of business in such flour should 
be quite as large in the future as it was 
in prewar days, and possibly larger. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





RUSSIA’S LOSS IN FLAX 


Recent Official Estimate Shows 1920 Crop to 
Have Been Only a Twelfth of Pre- 
War Production 


According to the official trade publica- 
tion of Soviet Russia, as quoted by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the area under flax in Russia is 
only 10 per cent of what it was before 
the war. The crop from one acre amount- 
ed in 1910-16 to from 5 to 6 bus; in 
1918 it amounted to 4 bus, or less, and in 
1920 to only 2 bus. 

The entire production of flaxseed in 
Russia in 1913 amounted to 20,571,399 
bus, in 1917 to 7,544,996, in 1918 to 6,- 
771,150, in 1919 to 3,224,357, and in 1920 
to only 1,612,179. In pre-war times Rus- 
sia consumed about 4,514,100 bus, and ex- 
ported 10,962,814 to 11,607,686. Thus the 
1920 crop cannot meet even half of Rus- 
sia’s own requirements. 

According to the calculations of the 
same paper, at least 1,612,179 bus of flax- 
seed are required in order that the re- 
maining mills of Soviet Russia may con- 
tinue working. 
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TAX REVISION MAY PRECEDE TARIFF 





Senator Smoot, After Conferences With President Harding and Senator Lodge, 
Announces Discussion of Turnover Sales Tax as First 
Business of Senate at New Session 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 4.—(Special 
Telegram)—The first business to be con- 
sidered by the Senate when the new Con- 
gress convenes next Monday is the sub- 
stitution of a turnover sales tax for the 
present excess profits tax. Following 
conferences today with both the Presi- 
dent and Senator Lodge, Senator Smoot, 
of Utah, leading proponent of the sales 
tax in Congress, declared that he would 
explain the sales tax at length to the 
Senate next Tuesday morning. The Utah 
senator will introduce a sales tax bill as 
soon as Congress reconvenes. 

Placing the sales tax proposal on the 
Senate calendar as the first real business 
of the new session, since Monday will 
be largely given over to routine, is sig- 
nificant of the drift of administration 
sentiment in the mooted question of 
whether Congress shall deal first with 
taxation matters or the tariff. 

Senator Smoot’s announcement that he 
would discuss the sales tax as the first 
real business of the new session followed 
a visit to the White House and, subse- 
quently, a long conference at the home 
of Senator Lodge, attended by Senator 
Watson, of Indiana, an influential mem- 
ber of the Senate finance committee who 
had also conferred with the President to- 
day. Earlier in the day Senator Lodge 
also called at the White House. 

Though no direct statement could be 
obtained as a result of the White House 
conferences, it is the general impression 
that this special consideration of the 
sales tax by the Senate means that the 
President is entirely agreeable to bring- 
ing revenue matters into the limelight 
at once. Senator Lodge has maintained 
all along that Congress should deal with 
tax revision first. 

Of course, this entails some educational 
work with Chairman Fordney of the 
House ways and means committee, who 
has insisted for weeks that the country 
demanded prime consideration of the 
tariff question. However, in the past 
few days a pronounced swing in favor 
of revenue revision first has been mani- 
fest here. , 

The past few days, with members of 
Congress arriving for the new session, 
have been filled with appeals from repre- 
sentative business and industrial con- 
cerns urging revenue revision as the first 
legislative accomplishment of the new 
Congress. Again, the analysis of busi- 
ness sentiment toward legislative needs 
made public today by David F. Houston, 
former Secretary of the Treasury under 
the Wilson régime, shows a unanimous 
opinion in favor of tax reform first from 
every section of the country. 

Senator Smoot’s bill to substitute the 
turnover sales tax for the excess profits 
levy is now under consideration by treas- 
ury experts. It is likely that a report 
on the proposal will be in the hands of 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon tomor- 
row for the consideration of the cabinet. 

“I believe that a sales tax of one half 
of one per cent will yield annually about 
$1,250,000,” said Senator Smoot today. 
“It is the most -feasible substitute I 
know of for the excess profits tax, which 
has proved to be a menace to commercial 
stability and a hindrance to industrial 
and commercial development at a time 
when it needs the greatest possible 
stimulus.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





SALES CONTRACT FOR FEEDSTUFFS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 2.—The commit- 
tee of five, appointed at a conference of 
millers, grain dealers and feed men in 
Chicago, March 11-12, to draft a uniform 
sales contract for feedstuffs, met in St. 
Louis, Thursday, at which time a con- 
tract was drawn up. 

Before being made public, this con- 
tract will be examined by. Edward S. 
Rogers, official counsel of the Millers’ 
National Federation, to determine its 
legal phases. After this matter has been 
attended to, the contract will be submit- 
ted to various organizations whose mem- 
bers are interested in feedstuffs, for 
their consideration. 


The committee which drafted this con- 
tract is composed of the following: H. 
D. Yoder, Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., chairman; E. C. Dreyer, Dreyer 
Commission Co., St. Louis; R. P, Pur- 
chase, Interstate Flour & Feed Co., Min- 
neapolis; F. A. Dernberger, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Buffalo; A. P. Husband, sec- 
retary of the Millers’ National Federa- 


tion, Chicago. a 
. G. Martin, Jr. 


FOREIGN CROP NEWS GOOD 


Reports Indicate Fair Yields in Southern 
Hemisphere and Favorable Condi- 
tions in Northern 


According to the April 1 bulletin of 
the Department of Agriculture, the agri- 
cultural situation in the southern hemi- 
sphere has shown no material change. 
In Argentina favorable climatic condi- 
tions are still prevailing, although there 
are some indications of slight damage to 
the crops caused by rains toward the end 
of the harvest. The weather has been 
more or less wet recently, but though this 
may delay the corn crop it should in- 
crease the output. Recent reports fail 
te throw any light on crop prospects oth- 
er than that previously reported. 

Advices received through unofficial 
sources concerning the crops of Australia 
are rather unfavorable when compared 
with Sow estimates. Excessive rains 
have been reported in many parts of the 
commonwealth, and in some instances 
have caused damage to unprotected 
wheat stacks. While some observers 
place the outturn of wheat this year as 
low as 125,000,000 bus, the latest official 
figures indicate a production of approxi- 
mately 147,000,000. 

In the Union of South Africa bene- 
ficial rains have considerably improved 
the agricultural outlook, especially that 
of corn. Recent reports show no change 
in the figures of area and production. 

In the northern hemisphere, generally 
speaking, the weather has been mild this 
winter and the condition of cereal crops 
may be regarded as fairly favorable. In 
Canada mild weather has prevailed, seed- 
ing having begun in parts of Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta a month. earlier than 
usual, 

In France rain, which was needed al- 
most everywhere, has at last fallen in 
abundance, resulting in an immediate im- 
provement in autumn sown cereals, which 
were beginning to turn yellow. Climatic 
conditions have been generally favorable 
for spring work in the fields. Crop con- 
ditions at last reports were as follows, 
80 signifying good and. 60 fairly good: 
winter wheat 72, rye 74, winter barley 
73 and winter oats 72. 

Various reports of the Russian crops 
have been received from time to time, but 
no reliable information has been obtained. 
A government plan has been formulated 
for the compulsory sowing of all land, 
but it remains to be seen whether this 
will be possible. 

In Germany the weather recently has 
been mild, with a fair amount of rain. 
This has been favorable to the crops, 
and cereal prospects are now quite satis- 
factory in most parts of the country. 

In the United Kingdom very good 
progress was made with all field work 
during February, and spring cultivation 
is more advanced than is usual at this 
time of the year. The land has worked 
well, and good seed beds are being ob- 
tained. Spring sowing began early, and 
in the south and east large areas have 
already been drilled with spring cereals. 
Wheat has generally done well during 
February, and on the whole is a strong, 
healthy plant, though there are poor 
fields in some parts of the country. The 
area at present-under wheat is estimated 
to be slightly greater than a year ago, 
having been increased in the north and 
east and reduced in the west. 

In Finland autumn sowings were ef- 
fected under average circumstances and 
germination was good. The crops are 
now in a promising condition. 








In Belgium the late sown wheat is re- 
ported to be somewhat irregular, though 
otherwise germination has been satisfac- 
tory. Spring cultivation is progressing 
under favorable circumstances. 

From Italy there is little fresh news 
of the crops, which are making normal 
progress. 

Mild weather prevailed throughout 
Roumania during January. With ample 
moisture in the soil, the winter cereals 
are making satisfactory growth, and it 
is anticipated that late autumn, together 
with winter, sowings will bring the total 
wheat area up to about the normal. The 
1921 area of winter wheat is estimated 
at 4,646,000 acres, or 54.3 per cent over 
last year. 

In India there is still a serious lack 
of moisture. According to a supple- 
mentary memorandum on the wheat area 
of 1920-21, the total revised estimate of 
the wheat acreage in India now stands 
at 23,352,000 acres, as against 22,975,000 
reported in the first forecast on Jan. 
31, 1921. 

In North Africa a good yield of cere- 
als is predicted, as the crops are growing 
well and have a favorable appearance. 
In Algeria work in the fields is proceed- 
ing normally and the weather is favor- 
able for > The situation in Tunis 
is about normal. In Egypt the weather 
during February has been generally fa- 
vorable. Early sown crops of wheat and 
barley are in very good condition, but 
those cultivated in consequence of the 
restriction of cotton planting are rather 
late and less satisfactory. 





J.C. MYTINGER RESIGNS 


Quits G 1 M gership of Wichita Mill 
& Elevator Co, to Enter Grain Trade— 
To Continue Connection with Kell 


Kansas Crry, Mo. April 2.—J. C. 
Mytinger, for 11 years past intimately 
associated with Frank Kell and for four 
years general manager of the largest of 
Mr. Kell’s milling properties, the Wichita 
Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, 
Texas, this week announced his resigna- 
tion from that position, effective June 1. 
Mr. Mytinger is resigning in order to 
enter the grain trade on his own account, 
having purchased the business of the J. 
C. Hunt Grain Co., Wichita Falls, to- 
gether with the lease on its large terminal 
elevator at Wichita Falls and its 15 
country stations. He will not, however, 
retire wholly from milling, but will con- 
tinue as secretary of the Wichita com- 
pany and also of the Great West Mill & 
Elevator Co., Amarillo, Texas, another 
concern controlled by Mr. Kell. 

Mr. Mytinger, who is a native of 
Texas, was for a considerable time con- 
nected with the Fort Worth & Denver 
Railway, leaving that employment to be- 
come assistant secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce at Wichita Falls. Eleven 
years ago he was engaged by Mr. Kell 
as private secretary, and rapidly ad- 
vanced until he was right-hand man in all 
of the Kemp & Kell enterprises. Four 
years ago he was given complete charge 
of the mill company at a time when the 
building of the new mill was undertaken, 
and has since then made an excellent 
record in that connection. 

His successor as general manager of 
the Wichita company has not yet been 
selected. 





R. E. Srerure. 





PROTEST GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


German Buyers Claim New York Produce 
Exchange Members Shipped Screen- 
ings as Wheat 


According to the New York Journal 
of Commerce, at its regular meeting next 
Thursday the committee of management 
of the New York Produce Exchange is 
likely to have presented to it for official 
consideration one of the most annoying 
problems it has faced in a long time. It 
involves the integrity of the exchange 
for supervising and regulating grain 
gradings in this port, an 
an unpleasant investigation of the con- 
duct of certain well-known and national- 
ly prominent members of the exchange, 
charged with irregular practices. 

Briefly stated, it is claimed that cer- 
tain shippers sold grain to Europe, par- 
ticularly to Germany, specified as a defi- 
nite grade, but that when the grain ar- 
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rived it turned out to be greatly inferior, 
despite the official inspection; that the 
German buyers complained individually 
to the shippers and that in their behalf 
official protests were also made to the 
State department, which investigated the 
claims, in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and only desisted 
from activity when it was discovered 
that the Produce Exchange committees 
were already functioning to discipline 
the accused shippers if the charges were 
proven true; also that private restitution 
had been made. 

According to thé reports several car- 
goes of grain are supposed to have been 
shipped to and paid for by Germany, 
three or four shiploads, comprising a 
tonnage estimated between 500,000 and 
1,000,000 bus. The shipments were al- 
leged to be made from grain elevators 
on the New Jersey shore of the harbor 
after official inspection, but it is claimed 
that improper products were substituted 
between the time of the inspection and 
departure of the cargoes. 

The shipments as understood by the 
trade were to have been “Standard No. 
2” wheat, but the cargoes reaching Ger- 
many were in most part unacceptable to 
the buyers because they claimed a major 
portion consisted of oats and screenings. 
The question to be determined by the ex- 
change managers is understood to be as 
to the responsibility for the alleged 
fraudulent shipments. It is also said 
that a thorough investigation will be 
made to reveal the responsibility of im- 
proper inspection of the cargoes. 





ST. LOUIS MILLERS’ CLUB MEETS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 2.—The twenty- 
first annual meeting and banquet of the 
St. Louis Millers’ Club was held at the 
Hotel Claridge, Tuesday evening. The 
business meeting was preceded by a ban- 
quet, during which a quartette, composed 
of members of the club, entertained with 
several numbers. 

Following a plea for the Near East 
Relief by Rev. Harry W. Jones, who said 
that a “save a life with a barrel of flour” 
campaign is to. be conducted in the near 
future, all officers and directors who 
served during the past year were re- 
elected for the ensuing one. 

The officers are: Edwin T. Stanard, 
president; A. E. Bernet, vice president; 
Frank E. Eichler, secretary and treas- 
urer. Directors: Samuel Plant, chair- 
man; W. K. Stanard, Louis A. Valier, 
E. C. Andrews, Christian Bernet, Geor 
S. Milner, Charles Hezel, Ferdinand P. 
Meyer, R. H. Leonhardt and A. V. Imbs. 

In a discussion of various trading 
rules, the St. Louis Millers’ Club went on 
record as favoring the feed trading rules 
as drawn up at the recent Chicago con- 
ference. : 

_ E. C. Andrews and H. G. Craft were 
appointed by President Stanard as dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation in Chicago next 
Friday. Mr. Andrews, who is also a 
member of the Federation committee in- ' 
vestigating the status of the Bobbitt dust 
collector patent, stated that this com- 
mittee would hold a meeting prior to the 
meeting of the Federation, and would un- 
doubtedly render a report to the latter 


organization. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





GRAND JURY ENDS RICE CASE 

San Francisco, Cat., April 2.—The 
grand jury on March 30 failed to find 
sufficient evidence to warrant indictment 
in its investigation of the rice situation 
in California. The specific case coming 
before the jury was that involving 
charges of the Central National Bank of 
Oakland and the California Rice Grow- 
ers’ Association against the Natoma Rice 
Milling Co. This case was considered the 
strongest of several in which charges are 
pending. The plaintiffs argued that 20,- 
000 sacks of rice were put into the hands 
of the milling company, 10,000 of which 
were subsequently disposed of without 
authorization. 

Appearing for the plaintiffs were J. F. 
Carlston, president; A. J. Mount, vice 
president; H. S. O’Neill, trustee of the 
Central National Bank, and Harry Derr, 
traffic manager for the California Rice 
Growers’ Association. Charles McNa- 
mara, John McNamara and Leon Lewin, 
for the Natoma Rice Milling Co., were 
exonerated following their testimony. 

R. C. Mason, 
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RAIL PROBLEM BEFORE PRESIDENT 





Fear of Government Control Dominates Present Situation—Congressiona; 
Leaders Alarmed at Prospect of Demand for Rail Subsidy—Con- 
ferences Now in Progress at White House 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—The specter of a return to 
government ownership of railroads, dan- 

led before the eyes of President Har- 
fing by every element with which he 
counsels on the railroad problem, is fast 
giving the task of rehabilitating the car- 
riers pre-eminence among the things to 
be done by the new administration. 

Labor leaders have painted the pic- 
ture of public ownership to the Presi- 
dent. Railroad executives have admitted 
their fear of it. Senator Cummins, of 
Iowa, chairman of the Senate interstate 
commerce committee, believes it will be 
most difficult to avoid a return to gov- 
ernment ownership; and so it comes from 
every quarter. 

The Republican party is irrevocably 
committed against government owner- 
ship. To prevent a situation that would 
put the new administration to the test on 
this issue is the problem the President 
now faces, and he is working at it day 
by day. 

President Harding is consulting all 
elements in an effort to gag some 

amme to be suggested in his mes- 
cage to the new Congress that will allay 
the widespread fears held in many quar- 
ters about the future of the great eco- 
nomic structure dependent on the rail- 
roads. That he has found the problem 
so complex that it may require a special 
conference of all interests concerned 
within the next two weeks is the latest 
gossip from the White House. 

From discussion with both Senator 
Cummins and Congressman Winslow, 
chairmen, respectively, of the Senate and 
House interstate commerce committees, 
it can be safely guessed that in the con- 
ference on the railroad problems now 

ing on from day to day at the White 

ouse the President is ,learning more 
about the railroad troubles than he is 
receiving assistance in formulating a 
programme to get the roads out of the 
ruck. Neither Senator Cummins nor 
Congressman Winslow, both of whom 
have dealt with railroad matters for 
years in Congress, has any formula for 
the railroad problem. To be sure, they 
are able to put their fingers on things 
that must be corrected, but how to cor- 
rect them, they declare, is a matter that 
will require time and study. 

Meantime, congressional leaders antici- 
pate that some of the new Republican 
elements from the West in the next Con- 
gress will advance a proposal to subsidize 
the railroads just as the same represen- 
tatives in the last session were continual- 
ly urging some form of subsidy for the 
farmer. Right there is the threat that is 
keeping Republican leaders up nights 
worrying, for presented at the psycho- 
logical moment, and with no other reme- 
dies in sight, such a proposal might 
sweep aside even such a fundamental 
commitment as that of the Republican 
party against government ownership. 


Joun J, Marrinan. 





MISSOURI FARM CONDITIONS 

That agricultural conditions in the St. 
Louis territory are gradually getting 
back to normal is indicated in the month- 
ly report of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis, in which the following com- 
ment is made: 

“Sentiment in the agricultural com- 
munities of this district has improved to 
the extent that producers have become 
reconciled to the lower price levels and 
are gradually marketing their stocks. 
There is less talk heard of reducing acre- 
ages, and farmers have set about pre- 

aring for the new crops. Economy is 
Soler practiced on the farms, and there 
is every evidence that this season’s crops 
will be raised at considerably less cost 
than those of last year. In the rural 
sections there is still a great deal of 
reaction against the high cost of living, 
farmers contending that prices of sup- 
plies and merchandise needed for dai 
use have not decreased in like ratio wit 
the decline of their products— 

“The United States Department of 
Agriculture’s report as of March 1 


showed heavy accumulations of wheat, 
corn and oats on farms in the eighth 
Federal Reserve district. The formid- 
able carry-over is attributable in large 
part to the determination of producers 
to so regulate their marketings as to 
maintain a high level of prices. Because 
of the general wave of price readjust- 
ment in all communities, and tendency 
to demoralization in both domestic and 
foreign markets, this policy has proved 
unprofitable. At the corresponding time 
last year grain was urgently seeking an 
immediate market, with a scarcity of 
freight cars to move it. Now conditions 
are reversed, there being an abundance 
of cars, but cereal offerings relatively 
light, accumulations in first hands con- 


sidered.” 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 


HOMINY CO. RECEIVERSHIP 


Receiver Is Appointed for Baltimore Pearl 
Hominy Co.—Liabilities Estimated 
at About $500,000 


Bartimore, Mp., April 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—A receiver was appointed 
today for the Baltimore Pearl Hominy 
Co. Liabilities estimated at about $500,- 
000. Plant of the company is right up 
to date, and said to have cost $1,000,000. 


Cartes H. Dorsey. 











SPRING WHEAT SEEDING RESUMED 

Seeding of spring wheat, which was 
interrupted by the cold snap at Easter, 
was resumed the middle of the week, and 
is now pretty general throughout Minne- 
sota and South Dakota. Plowing is fur- 
ther advanced than usual at this time, 
and all reports are that the soil is in_ex- 
cellent condition to receive seed. If 
weather continues favorable, the outlook 
for wheat acreage in the Northwest is 
very good. At some points in South Da- 
kota, wheat seeding is finished. It should 
be under full headway in North Dakota 
in another week. 

The Spring Wheat Improvement As- 
sociation is carrying liberal sized adver- 
tisements in newspapers throughout the 
Northwest advocating the seeding of 
marquis wheat, because of its superior 
milling qualities and its resistant powers 
against the ravages of black rust. 





CANADIAN LAKE NAVIGATION 
Navigation at Fort William and Port 


‘Arthur will open early this year. The 


winter was mild, and the ice field in 
Thunder Bay is light. At present there 
is some prospect that the bay will be 
clear of ice by the middle of April. 

Reports from Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
say the ice will be out of the channels in 
that area within a few days if weather is 
mild. This will remove the only present 
obstacle to an early opening of naviga- 
tion on the upper lakes. 

While the St. Lawrence River is now 
open and navigation is possible, vessels 
are not running, for the reason that the 
channel buoys are not yet in position. 





LUCKENBACH SAILINGS 
The Luckenbach Lines announce the 
following sailings: from New York to 
Hamburg, April 13 and 22; New York to 
Amsterdam-Rotterdam, April 29. 





MINNEAPOLIS PROTESTS RATES 

Findings announced on April 5 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in con- 
nection with freight rates from Minne- 
apolis and the Northwest to seaboard 
were generally regarded by millers of 
the Northwest as a blow to milling in- 
terests and a further aid to British and 
other foreign millers in securing Ameri- 
can wheat for grinding in place of im- 
ports of American flour. 

The Commission refused to recommend 
a 40c overhead rate from Minneapolis 
to New York to offset the effect of 
cheaper lake competition, and failed to 
annul the “at and east” Buffalo rate on 
export grain, which is said to give Brit- 
ish millers an advantage of llc per bbl 


in the milling of American wheat. Fur- 
thermore, it authorized a Ic reduction 
in the all-rail export rate between Mis- 


souri River _— and Chicago, without 


a correspo' reduction in the rate 
from Minneapolis. 
According to C. C. Bovey, vice presi- 


dent of the Washburn-Crosby Co., who 
has been active in seeking revision of the 
export rates from the Northwest, “in 
establishing the ‘at and east’ Buffalo 
rate last year, the Commission’s excuse 
was that it would attract grain to the 
lakes and save freight cars. With thou- 
sands of freight cars now standing idle, 
I wonder what the Commission’s excuse is 
for continuing this rate which is causing 
such havoc to the milling industry. 

“The report of the Caaineion is a 
serious blow at the Minneapolis milling 
industry. Instead of furnishing relief, 
its recommendation leaves the Minneapo- 
lis miller at a Ic still greater disadvan- 
t than the southwestern wheat raiser 
and miller. 

“Continuance of the ‘at and east’ Buf- 
falo rate alone increases the disability 
of the American miller 1lc per bbl as 
against the British miller buying Ameri- 
can grain, not taking into consideration 
how much greater this disability is when 
the grain reaches the ocean. 

“Our railroads and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are apparently ignor- 
ing the value of converting wheat into 
flour in this country. 

“A protest will be organized at once 
against the ‘at and east’ Buffalo rate and 
a demand will be made on the part of 
Minneapolis millers for a readjustment 
that will give them domestic relief from 
cramped competition.” 


LONDON MARKET ACTIVE 


English Milled Flour Remains 68s Ex-Mill 
Owing to Strike—Holland Demands Spot 
Flour, Prompt Shipment Only 


Lonpvon, Ene., April 5.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—English milled flour, although now 
decontrolled, remains at 68s ex-mill, ow- 
ing to the strike situation. Good demand 
exists for spot flour. Manitobas offered 
at 63@64s, according to quality; Kansas 
straights, 59s, c.i.f., London. Holland 
reports demand for prompt shipment and 
spot flour only. Quotations, in guilders 
(par value 40.2c, current exchange rate, 
$4.50c), per sack of 220 lbs: spring wheat 
export patents, 3114; spring wheat 
clears, 25; spring wheat low grades, 19; 
Manitoba export patents, 31; Manitoba 
clears, 25; Kansas patents, 27; Kansas 


straights, 24. 
C. F. G. Ratrxes. 


Equivalent quotations, per barrel of 196 
lbs, at current exchange rate: 68s, $9.30; 63s, 
$8.61; 64s, $8.75; 59s, $8.07; 31%fi, $9.70; 
25fi, $7.70; 19f, $5.85; 31f, $9.56; 27ff, $8.32; 
24fl, $7.39. 











Uruguay—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops “of Uruguay, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): Flax- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley seed 
1919-20. 5,416 2,784 1,728 73 ese 
1918-19. 6,890 6,574 1,288 100 689 
1917-18 13,060 7,086 3,697 108 833 
1916-17. 5,390 6,815 1,926 110 122 
1915-16. 9,867. 4,604 2,283 115 391 





1914-15. 3,596 11,382 933 40 588 

1918-14. 6,887 7,142 1,860 165 963 

1912-13. 6,461 6,343 . 872 38 = =1,302 

1911-12. 8,757 7,963 eee eee 879 

1910-11. 5,972 3,643 eee eee 660 
India—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of British India, by crop 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Flaxseed 
SORO-00.'s:0- FIGS  cctsse Seerves 17,320 
1918-19... 280,485 ...... cesses 9,400 
1917-18... 370,421 155,307 92,680 20,600 
1916-17... 382,069 155,447 93,760 21,040 
1915-16... 323,008 147,653 80,000 19,040 
1914-15... 376,731 142,847 82,200 165,880 
1913-14... 312,032 125,113 82,400 16,448 
1912-13... 362,693 ...... 87,240 21,544 
Ce ee | | Sr er 26,592 
ee ee er eee 22,544 


DISTRIBUTION OF WHEAT ACREAGE 


Wheat acreage of India, including some 
of the native states, in acres (000’s omitted): 


1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
905 87 





Northwest Frontier ... »248 
}  , BERT EST ET IETT Te 116 114 124 
United Provinces ...... 6,500 6,444 7,156 
PURIAD 2 vccvsccoccssccs 9,372 8,536 11,618 
Central Pr. and Berar. 3,228 2,881 3,981 
Bombay and Sind ..... 1,610 1,397 3,102 
Bihar and Orissa ..... 1,147 965 1,224 
Central India ......... 2,700 2,296 4,143 
Other provinces ....... 1,851 2,259 2,720 

Totals cv scvccceece 29,864 23,764 35,316 
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JUDSON M. BEMIS DIES 


Founder of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. Dies in 
Boston Wednesday, April 6, 
at Age of 88 

A telegram received this (Wednesday) 
morning by the Minneapolis office of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. announces the death 
early Wednesday morning, April 6, of 
Judson Moss Bemis, founder and for 
many years president of the company, at 
his home in Boston, at the age of 88. 








ATLANTIC RATE DISPUTE 


Meeting Between Representatives of French 
Line and Shipping Board Practically 
Settles Rate War 


New York, N. Y., April 2.—The finish 
of the transatlantic rate war was prac- 
tically brought about on Friday, follow- 
ing a conference between a representa- 
tive of the freight department of the 
French line ‘and representatives of the 
United States Shipping Board, where the 
plan to put in force a regular rate con- 
ference was discussed and practically 
decided upon. 

For the past year or more there has 
been much rate slashing, owing to the 
inability of the forces contending for 
transatlantic freight to get together. In 
some cases freight has been taken as low 
as $2.10 per measurement ton, and by 
reason of this competition it is generally 
conceded that the Shipping Board has 
lost a large amount of money. As this 
rate war extended to nearly all lines of 
transatlantic shipping, they have all suf- 
fered proportionately. 

While the final details of the settlement 
of the rate matter have not as yet been 
arranged, it is said that these details will 
all be settled within the next three or 
four days. 

As a result of the re-establishment of 
conference rates, ocean freights will un- 
questionably advance considerably, and 
as a result. of the conferences the reve- 
nues of the steamship lines will undoubt- 
edly be largely increased. In the opinion 
of the best informed steamship men, the 
lower freight rates which have prevailed 
for some months past have not increased 
the volume of freight, and as business 
producers have been practical failures. 
It is understood that, following a re- 
establishment of the conferences, there 
will be some readjustment of tonnage, 


- because it is recognized by all concerned 


that certain trades have more tonnage 
than they should, 
W. QuackENBUSH. 





Australia—Wheat Crops 


Australian wheat crops, by crop years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





47,104 1905-06...... 68,520 
75,146 1904-05...... 64,533 
114,784 1903-04...... 74,259 
152,420 1902-03...... 18,537 
184,709 1901-02...... 38,562 
26,677 1900-01...... 48,353 
106,600 1899-1900.... 102,000 
94,880 1898-99...... 105,000 
78,894 1897-98...... 53,000 
98,109 1896-97...... 32,000 
90,414 1895-96...... 46,000 
62,590 1894-96...... 61,000 
44,656 1893-94...... 82,000 
ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 
1920-21........ 9,610 1910-11........ 
1919-20........ 6,417 1909-10........ 
1918-19........ 7,990 1908-09 
1917-18.......- ,775 1907-08 
1916-17......- 11,533 1906-07 
1915-16....... 12,484 1905-06........ 
1914-15........ ,651 1904-05........ 
1913-14.......- 9,287 1903-04........ 
1912-13........ 7,389 1902-03........ 
1911-12........ 7,428 1901-02........ 








South Africa—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of the Union of South Africa, 
by crop years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
1920-21. 8,112 45,812 6,232 1,088 
1919-20. 6,630° 42,970 7,519 1,160 
1918-19. 8,982 ~- 41,291 9,520 1,623 
1917-18. 10,150 45,143 10,775 2,054 
1916-17. 4,790 36,516 6,928 1,000 
1915-16. 4,857 25,000 9,661 1,300 
1914-15. 7,076 36,607 *9,000 1,359 
1913-14. 6,034 © *30,000 *9,000 1,350 
1912-13. *6,000  %30,000 *9,000 *1,300 


1911-12. 6,000 30,830 9,661 1,359 
*Estimates based on the 1911 census, 
ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
1920-21.... 832 ..... 570 90 
1919-20.... 810 ...... 562 100 
1918-19.... 953 3,960 = cows 55 
1917-18.... 926 3,300 257 58 
1916-17.... 755 3,150 250 67 - 
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Flour prices at Minneapolis have 
dropped 50c bbl for the week on short 
patents, 60c on standard patents, and 
about 70¢ on bakers patent. Clears are 
unchanged. 

Complaints are more general now 
about price cutting than at any other 
time on the crop. It is claimed that some 
of the big companies are quoting ridicu- 
lously low prices, at times $1@1.25 bbl 
under what other mills figure as cost. 
In consequence, prices are demoralized. 

Inquiry and buying are at a low ebb. 
Occasionally a big baker comes in for 
3,000 to 5,000 bbls, but purchases like 
these are exceptional. The bulk of the 
current business is for car lots or less. 
Mills that maintain warehouses at cen- 
tral distributing points claim to be doing 
more business ex-warehouses than any 
other way. 

Shipping directions with most mills are 
very light. The break in prices has had 
a tendency to make buyers hold off about 
ordering out what flour they have on 
mill books. 

Cash wheat premiums at Minneapolis 
are abnormally high. Early in the week 
choice milling wheat sold as high as 45c 
over the May option. Since then it 
dropped to 38c, but has regained some 
of the loss, and today choice grades sold 
as high as 40@43c over the option. The 
strength in cash wheat to an extent pre- 
vents mills from following the decline in 
the futures. 

Export inquiry for the time being has 
practically ceased. An occasional lot of 
500 to 1,000 bags of export patent is sold 
to established trade in Great Britain or 
on the Continent. 

Mills quote short patent at $8.55@9.05 
bbl, standard patent $8.15@8.40, bakers 
patent $7.85@8.15, in 98-lb cottons; fancy 
clear $6.20, first clear $5.50@5.90, sec- 
ond clear $4.05@4.25, in 140-lb jute 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is entirely devoid 
of interest. Prices continue weak. There 
is | pow | no demand from the East, 
and consumptive inquiry in the West is 
lighter than for some time. It is com- 
mon gossip that some mills are quoting 
bran for April shipment at as low as $16 
ton, Minneapolis, but confirmation of this 
is lacking. Jobbers, on the other hand, 
are offering season shipment bran at $16. 
Standard middlings in transit are weak 
at around $16, Minneapolis. 

Temporarily the market is very de- 
pressed. It was felt a week or two ago 
that values were at rock bottom, but they 
continue to decline, and buyers are afraid 
to take hold except for small quantities 
for immediate shipment. Speculators 
have about given up hope of any revival. 

City mills quote bran nominally at $18 
ton, standard middlings $17, flour mid- 
dlings $23@24, red dog $28@32, and rye 
middlings $16, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13 were in operation April 5: 


Atkinson Milling Co,’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co,.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and E mills. “ 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
Anchor and Palisade mills, 


Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D and B mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
Phale WOOK .ccccccccccssce 313,065 57 
Last week .......seeeeee% 315,430 57 
BOBP BHO cocececccccecs -» 233,640 43 
Two years ago .......-555 369,220 70 
Three years ago ........+. 152,975 29 
OUTSIDE MILIS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: ; 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pct. 
WOBL®.. 006 43 255,900 126,275 49 
1920°.....- 43 255,900 56,450 22 
BORAF ec cccs 6 400,790 204,730 61 
TORST . cc ces 60 400,790 130,845 32 
tWeek ending 


*Week ending April 2. 
March 26, 
MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, April 2, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 1,379 1,439 1,259 935 
Duluth ........ 274 160 13 39 
Totals ...... 1,653 1,599 1,272 974 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to April 2, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
78,844 83,302 86,733 58,269 
33,473 10,858 87,550 


Minneapolis .. 


Duluth 16,780 





eee 112,317 94,160 174,283 75,049 

Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on April 2, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 








1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 4,639 8,278 18,663 380 
Duluth ........ 2,120 1,555 23,403 461 
Totals ....... 6,759 9,833 42,066 841 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The cash wheat market in Minneapolis 
was weak, and prices are 15@16c lower 
than on last Tuesday. Today No. 1 dark 
closed at $1.501,@1.601, bu; No. 1 north- 
ern, $1.454%,@1.53%. Lack of demand 
from mills and favorable crop reports 
from the Southwest were the main fac- 
tors in the drop. Premiums were much 
easier. While a week ago, choice Cana- 
dian sold as high as 47c over May, on 
Friday it dropped to 38c over, and do- 
mestic wheat premiums were also off 
5@10c. On Saturday and Monday wheat 
rallied some, due to improved milling de- 
mand and export sales. 

Exporters picked up fair sized lots of 
light weight wheat over the week-end, 
and this, coupled with better milling de- 
mand, caused premiums to advance. To- 
day, choice Canadian sold around 40@ 
43c over May, and choice domestic at 38 
@4lc over. Montana winter sold around 
32@35c over May, and southwestern 
wheat was quoted around 23@28c over. 
This market, however, is out of line with 
southwestern markets, and very. little 
winter wheat is coming here from the 
Southwest, except that applying on old 
orders. Receipts of all ki of wheat 
at Minneapolis are moderate. For the 
past six days 1,134 cars were received 
and only about 25 per cent of that was 
choice milling wheat. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Although the coarse grain market was 
easier during the past week and prices 
show a loss of 3@8c bu, all grains, with 
the exception of barley, were in fairly 
good demand. -Cash corn was steady, 
compared with the futures, and good 
yellow grades, which were rather scarce, 
were in good demand. Closing prices, 
April 4: No. 3 yellow, 48@49c bu; No. 3 
mixed, 46@47c. 

Oat receipts were light during the 
week, and there was.a fair general de- 
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mand. Elevators and feeders were the 
chief buyers. Prices firm, compared with 
the futures. No. 3 white closed at 32% 
@32%%c bu; No. 4 white, 2954@305,c. 

Rye was in fair shipping demand most 
of the week. Mills showed little interest, 
and bought sparingly. No. 2 closed at 
$1.34@1.35 bu. 

Barley was dull and featureless. Malt- 
sters were after choice grades, but offer- 
ings were light. Feed grades slow and 
easier. Closing range, 46@66c bu. 


DURUM FLOUR QUIET 


Durum flour is dull, and business is 
about as quiet as it could possibly be. 
Sales are few and far between, and gen- 
erally of small volume. Buyers only take 
on supplies when absolutely needed, and 
then usually for prompt shipment. Mills 
generally are running on old orders, and 
are gradually reducing the higher priced 
contracts on their books. Mills do not 
look for any immediate improvement in 
business, as macaroni factories through- 
out the country are generally operating 
at a reduced capacity, although it is re- 
ported that business with them has shown 
a gradual improvement during the past 
month. Mills quote No. 2 semolina at 
$7.80@8.20 bbl, jute; medium semolina, 
$7.75@8.10; No. 3 semolina, $7.50@7.90; 
durum flour, $6.25@6.75; durum clear, 
$4@4.50. 

Durum wheat offerings are very light 
at Minneapolis, and at times there is 
hardly enough choice wheat on the tables 
to make a market. Demand is fairly 
good, coming mostly from mills, and 
premiums are firm. Today, No. 1 amber 
durum sold around 13@l5c over May, 
and No. 2 amber at 11@13c over. 


OIL MEAL QUIET 

Linseed oil meal is quiet again, and 
demand has fallen off considerably. A 
week ago, business was good and some 
heavy sales were reported made, but 
buyers apparently have their needs filled 
and, with warmer weather coming on, 
they are not in a mood to take on more. 
There is some business passing, but sales 
are scattered and of small volume. Ship- 
ping directions are quite urgent and the 
trade seems anxious to get the meal 
out immediately. Prices are down $1@ 
1.50, and crushers are quoting oi! meal 
today at $39@39.50 ton, f.o.b. Minneapo- 
lis. Export business in oil cake is also 
quiet, and very little business is being 
done. Inquiries are fairly numerous, but 
most bids are out of line. 

INTERIOR WHEAT STOCKS LIGHT 

Well-posted line elevator managers in 
Minneapolis are of the opinion that 
stocks of wheat in interior elevators in 
the Northwest are barely sufficient to 
cover outstanding storage tickets, which 
at present are said to be the largest in 
the history of the trade. One line com- 
pany operating upwards of 50 houses is 
carrying about 220,000 bus wheat, against 
which there are outstanding storage re- 
ceipts for 190,000 bus. This company is 
said to be in much better shape in this 
respect than a majority of the line com- 
panies. 

Farmers’ deliveries are very light, and 
the general impression is that there will 
be a decided scarcity of choice milling 
wheat before the new crop is available. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.90; 
three-day, $3.891, ; 60-day, $3.84%,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 34 3-16. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Mill oats are slow at 16@20c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Rye flour is 40c bbl lower than on last 
Tuesday, with demand only fair. 

Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are 50c@$1 ton lower for the week. 

Ocean rates on flour to continental 
ports were advanced 71/,,c per 100 lbs in 
the last week. 

Charles A. Kernahan, commission 
agent, of Belfast, Ireland, expects to 
be in Minneapolis late this month. 

The Minnesota legislature has been 
asked to appropriate $25,000 to aid in 
eradicating barberry in Minnesota. 

Clark Keator, sales manager for the 
Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, left 
Sunday for an eastern business trip. 

Harry N. Vaughn, secretary of Charles 
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M. Cox Co., Boston, passed through Min- 
neapolis Friday last, en route home from 
California. 

With the advent of the daylight saving 
plan, a number of Minneapolis grain 
firms are figuring on keeping their offices 
open from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

William G. Crocker, B. B. Sheffield and 
Dwight M. Baldwin, of Minneapolis, are 
planning to attend the Millers’ National 
Federation meeting in Chicago next Fri- 
day. 

A short course in baking is to be held 
at the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
the week of April 11, under the auspices 
of the Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. 

C. E. Anderson, formerly of the 
Wernli-Anderson Co., is doing a general 
grain commission business on his own ac- 
count at 56 Chamber of Commerce, Min- 
neapolis. 

Demand for screenings is negligible. 
The average prices paid for mill and ele- 
vator are around $4@5 ton, in many in- 
stances insufficient to pay the freight 
charges. 

The Minnesota senate has authorized 
the finance committee to set aside $50,000 
of the State Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission funds for equipping the state 
owned mill in Minneapolis. 

Standard cotton flour bags, 98-lb size, 
are quoted at $100.25, and the 49-lb size 
at $65.50, per M, printed on one side, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, with the usual differ- 
entials for larger quantities. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has recently installed disc separa- 
tors for the following: Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., Superior, Wis; Wabasha 
(Minn.) Roller Mills; Mesa Flour Mills, 
Grand Junction, Colo. 

Northwestern millers are interested in 
the announcement from Washington to 
the effect that the Shipping Board will 
allocate Shipping Board vessels to the 
Great Lakes, providing sufficient flour 
tonnage is forthcoming. 

C. E. Vandenover, secretary of the 
Southern Minnesota Mills, Minneapolis, 
is in Chicago attending hearings relative 
to a readjustment of freight rates in the 
Northwest. He will probably visit Mem- 
phis and Washington, D. C., before re- 
turning. 

Frank Weweka, mill operative of 
Blooming Prairie, Minn., recently re- 
turned from an eight months’ European 
trip, where he visited in France, Switzer- 
land and Holland. Mr. Weweka would 
like to acquire an interest in a small in- 
terior mill. 

The house committee of the Minnesota 
legislature has approved the proposal 
that three senators and three representa- 
tives go to Washington to visit the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and do what is 
possible to secure a revision of the feder- 
al grain grades in this state. 

The Southern Railway System has 
placed an embargo against shipments — 
routed via New Orleans for Havana and 
other Cuban points, except those for 
which bookings have been secured from 
steamship line, together with booking 
number and date clearly shown on bill- 
ing. 

The Minnesota house has passed the 
Wilkinson bill designed to insure the en- 
forcement of the antifutures bill recent- 
ly passed. The clause providing that the 
inspectors of the grain and warehouse 
commission shall report violations of the 
law to the attorney general, however, 
was stricken out before the passage of 
the bill. 

The Equity Co-Operative Association, 
Malta, Mont., has awarded contract for 
the construction of an elevator, and the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., of Great Falls, 
Mont., will furnish all the machinery. 
This will include a Bird shipping scale, 
double Gerber distributor, Globe cleaner, 
Howe dump scale, 25 h-p General Elec- 
tric motor and a Strong-Scott man-lift. 


Based on the close today (April 5), 


-the minimum prices paid to farmers at 


country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.35 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.22; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.27, No. 1 northern $1.24; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.38, No. 1 northern $1.20; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.17, No, 1 north- 
ern $1.04. 
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A FINE WHEAT PROSPECT 


Reports of serious and widespread 
damage to wheat in the Southwest should 
be heavily discounted: No doubt much 
of the gossip about injury to wheat 
through any one of a dozen mentioned 
causes is circulated as the honest opinion 
of the observers making the reports. On 
the other hand, a great deal of the scan- 
dal about the growing wheat certainly 
emanates from those who would like to 
see “an active market,” who thirst for 
a return of the old days and would be 
happy if, by creating a crop scare, they 
could “jazz things up a bit.’ 

The wheat crop of the entire South- 
west, taking the hard wheat producing 
area as a whele, is in splendid condition. 
The winter was mild, and practically 
every acre of the wheat came through it 
without injury. Early spring conditions 
were, as is natural over so great an area, 
variable, and doubtless dry weather 
weakened the plants in some districts. 
Latterly, insects, particularly the “green 
bug,” best advertised of them all, have 
done a certain amount of damage, large- 
ly confined to parts of Oklahoma. 

That this damage has been greatly 
overstated already is apparent, and that 
the green bug is likely to extend and in- 
jure wheat as in the year of its previous 
serious visit is not now regarded as at 
all probable. This week’s reports in- 
cluded authentic information from ex- 
perienced field observers to the effect 
that the bug already is disappearing 
from fields, and that, with the exception 
of a very moderate acreage, the damage 
accomplished is not great. 

This week’s freeze was a real danger 
in some sections where the wheat had 
jointed, but, while there was an early 
scare, more matured opinion is that little 
- of the wheat suffered. 

Based, therefore, on today’s conditions, 
the southwestern wheat area promises a 
bumper crop. What may happen to it 
in the next ten weeks is, of course, in the 
lap of the gods. 


—— 
THE MILLING SITUATION 


An almost featureless flour trade pre- 
vailed in the Southwest during the week 
just closed. Only scattered carloads are 

ing purchased by local trade at pres- 
ent, in order to cover actual needs. The 
bulk of the business done consisted of 
small sales of clears and low grades, de- 
mand for the higher grades being very 
dull in all sections. Mills find little en- 
couragement in the situation, either local- 
ly or c outside domestic channels. 

Many mills are beginning to show con- 
siderable anxiety regarding new busi- 
ness. They are asking for shipping in- 
structions on flour already purchased 
and not called for, but these are not 
forthcoming with any degree of regular- 
ity. Some mills are grinding on former 
contracts, but most of them are closely 
caught up. Indications are that it is fast 
getting to a point where either it will 
have to be new business or no business. 

Export trade is very satisfactory, in 
that demand is more general, with a 
freer disposition to buy and less exact- 
ing in its conditions. ally, there has 
been a slight decline in the volume of 
clears and low grade moving for export, 
due principally to flour prices being cut 
in the United Kingdom and to the fact 


that those orders which had te be on sea- 
board by the first half of April are now 
on the way. 

Despite numerous drastic reductions in 








the selling range, it is hard to reconcile 
the buyer to the prices mills are asking. 
Recent cuts in prices to conform to the 
wheat market seem to leave the buyer 
in an uncertain frame of mind regard- 
ing the possibility of further reductions. 
The consensus of opinion is that July 
wheat will reach the dollar mark within 
10 days, and some even look for new 
crop stuff to sell as low as 75c, Flour 
was down 30@40c for the week. Nominal 
quotations: hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent flour, cotton 98’s, Kansas City, $8@ 
8.10; 95 per cent, $7.35@7.50; straight 

ade, $7.20@7.25. Of the lower grades, 
frst clear is quoted at $5.75@6.25, second 
clear at $4.50@4.75, and low grade at 
$3@4. 

MILLFEED 

The call is fairly good for mixed cars 
with flour, most of the small buyers pre- 
ferring to buy this way, but jobbers are 
doing very little business. Supplies are 
slightly better, but demand is quiet. 
Spring farrowing of pigs has not in- 
creased the demand for feed. An author- 
ity says that farmers are almost univer- 
sally dissatisfied with mixed commercial 
feeds, and are depending more on mix- 
ing their own rations. They are well 
satisfied to use corn and oats, which are 
relatively much lower than millfeed, but 
are interested in co-operative buying of 
millfeeds, Bran is quoted at $17@17.50 
ton, brown shorts at $18.50@19, and gray 
shorts at $20@21. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
PRIS WOOK occcccccecccccec 71,150 63 
Last week . 64 
Year ago 63 
TWO Years AGO ...sseeeeeee 66,300 81 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 81 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: — 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 435,630 222,096 50 
Last week ...... 431,670 211,707 49 
Year ago ....... 430,170 199,207 46 
Two years ago... 409,770 282,834 69 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 13,686 bbls this week, 13,172 last 
week, 6,215 a year ago and 18,418 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, three report do- 
mestic business good, 29 fair, and 44 
slow and quiet. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 Ibs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 701%c, via New York 87c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New Or- 
leans 654,c, via New York 77c; Antwerp, 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 651,¢, via 
New York 741/,c; Christiania and Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 83c, via New 
York 87c; Abo and Helsingfors, via New 
Orleans $1.03, via New York 971, c. 


OKLAHOMA FLOUR MILLS CO, FAILS 


The Oklahoma Flour Mills Co., operat- 
ing a mill at Enid and a smaller plant 
at Dover, Okla., with a total capacity 
of about 400 bbls, this week filed a vol- 
untary petition in bankruptcy. The 
financial condition of the company is not 
believed to be bad, the bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding having been necessitated by 
bankers’ demands for immediate pay- 
ment of money loaned for See. 

The company had previously been quite 
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successful under the management of J. 
R. Chapman, who bought a small mill at 
Enid a few years ago and gradually 
built the business up to one of consider- 
able importance. Mr. Chapman, who 
formerly was president of the Com- 
munity Millers’ Association and is a su- 
perintendent miller of ability, is desir- 
ous of forming another milling connec- 
tion. 
NOTES 


Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact for 
the Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, has 
returned from an extended visit in the 
East. 

Lloyd Cowgill, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Cowgill & Hill Milling Co., 
Carthage, Mo., was in Kansas City this 
week, 

J. Brewer, Kansas City manager of 
the Ernest Brewer Co., flour, New York, 
left this week for a short business trip 
to the home office. 

Deliveries of wheat on March contracts 
in Kansas City for the month of March 
totaled 446,000 bus, the bulk of which 
was absorbed by export. 

Paul Uhlmann, manager of the Ter- 
minal Elevators, Kansas City, has re- 
turned to his office after an illness of 
several weeks’ duration. 

T. C. Thatcher, vice president and 
manager of the Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Mill a Elevator Co., called on the Kan- 
sas City trade this week. 

Carl Mallon, sales manager of the 
Kansas City plant of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., returned this week from a trip 
through the central states. 

George E. Hincke, vice president of 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, spent several days in Kansas City 
this week visiting the home office. 

Carl B. Warkentin, president of the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., and president of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, was here this 
week. 

J. Juul, sales manager of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
left Monday for a trip to Georgia and 
the South. He will be absent for two or 
three weeks. 

L. C. Banker has purchased the Litch- 
field, Neb., mill property, and after re- 
building the dam and remodeling the 
plant, expects to have the mill again in 
operation by April 6. 

R. A. Drayton has applied for mem- 
bership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, having purchased the membership 
of C. S. Leach, paying $8,500, including 
the transfer fee of $500. 

H. G. Wolf, president of the Wolf Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., was at the Kansas 
City office of the Wolf Co. the latter 
part of this week, looking over trade 
conditions and prospects. 

M. R. Golden, Davenport, Iowa, repre- 
sentative of the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas, was in Kansas 
City this week, visiting his father, who 
is soon to undergo an operation. 

Professor L. A. Fitz, of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, delivered a 
lecture before the millers’ class at the 
Kansas City, Kansas, high school audi- 
torium, Monday night, on “Rolls.” 

The Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co., Kansas City, has completed plans 
for the construction of a new 20,000-bu 
concrete elevator for the Rushville (Mo.) 
Elevator Co. Work will start at once. 


The Farmers’ Union Co-operative As- 
sociation, Pilger, Neb., held a public sale 
of new farm implements recently, at 
which between $25,000 and $30,000 worth 
of implements of every description were 
auctioned off. 

The. Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Thursday, ordered suspension of pro- 
posed freight rate increases on grain and 
grain products from Kansas City, St. 
Louis and Missouri River points. to 
points in Illinois until July 30. 

The National Grain Elevator Builders’ 
Association, composed of many of the 
leading elevator and mill contractors and 
engineers of the Southwest, recently or- 


ganized at a meeting in Kansas City, 


will hold its next meeting at Omaha, 
Neb., on April 11. . 

Oklahoma cotton growers in the great 
agricultural territory of the Cimarron 
valley have suffered heavy loss on last 


. 90@95e per 100 Ibs, and shorts 
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sig cotton crop and, as a consequence, 
ave taken to raising wheat and other 
crops this year, the cotton acreage being 
cut down fully one half. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail- 
road, by reissue of its tariff 4465 series, 
effective March 31, 1921, has included 
Atchison, Kansas, Leavenworth, Kansas, 
and St. Joseph, Mo., as taking the Kan- 
sas City proportional rates to stations 
on its line and connections in Oklahoma 
named in that issue. 


E. L. Morris, southwestern divisional 
supervisor of the federal grain super- 
vision department of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, with offices in Kansas City, returned 
Monday from a trip over southeastern 
districts and a visit to Gulf ports. J. 
M. Chilton, federal grain supervisor of 
the same office, returned Tuesday from 
a week in Chicago. 


Kansas is to have labor centers in 
every town this year to properly provide 
comforts for harvest laborers who come 
to the Kansas wheat fields next summer, 
if plans being worked out by the state 
agricultural college and the Methodist 
church materialize. Provisions will be 
made for the entertainment of these 
transients, along with furnishing them 
the ordinary comforts of a traveller. 


In a statement issued this week, the 
Missouri agricultural experiment station 
points out that one tenth of the crops 
planted each year in the United States 
are destroyed or rendered worthless by 
insect pests, and urges the protection of 
birds, toads, small ground beetles, blood- 
sucking bugs, parasitic wasps and other 
insectivorous animals which, as the nat- 
ural allies of the farmer, greatly 
strengthen his defense against the pests 
and aid in reducing this enormous loss. 


The financial plan of a local grain 
company, offering to loan $1.25 per bu 
on wheat consigned to it, has not, to 
date, brought much response from Kan- 
sas farmers. Under the plan the ship- 
per is permitted to draw a draft on 
the company on consigning wheat. The 
money advanced bears 7 per cent interest 
for six months. Shippers can sell their 
wheat any day after arrival or, if they 
so desire, can withdraw it at the end of 
six months for wheat of the same grade. 


H, L. Williams, sales manager of the 
Anthony (Kansas) Flour Mill of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
was in Kansas City, Monday. It is Mr. 
Williams’ opinion that a heavy flow of 
wheat from farms may be expected with- 
in the next few weeks, the farmers in his 
vicinity having about reached the con- 
clusion that a sharp upward trend of 
prices is now very improbable during the 
remainder of the present crop year. 
Farmers, he says, generally assume the 
stand that they are “licked,” and are now 
ready to unload. 


Representatives of millers’ organiza- 
tions who attended the conference held 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., March 24, to 
consider the marketing plan of the com- 
mittee of 17, are credited with having 
privately expressed themselves as favor- 
ing the plan, saying that the millers wel- 
come any plan that will facilitate the 
movement of grain to the millers, and 
that they are as willing to buy from 
farmers’ sales agencies as from other 
agencies. Mr. Gustafson and Mr. Hyde, 
members of the committee of 17, con- 
ferred with a committee of millers after 
the conference adjourned. 





SALINA 


Local mills report only a limited de- 
mand for flour, with quotations on fancy 
short patent ranging $8@8.50 bbl, basis 
Kansas, in 98’s, cotton; straight grades, 
$7.50@8; there is a fair demand for 
clears, prices ranging $5@6 bbl, in 140’s, 
jute, basis Kansas City. There is a lim- 
ited to a fair demand for millfeed for 
quick shipment only; deferred shipment 
is not wanted. Quotations on bran in 
100-lb burlaps, basis Kansas City, range 
1@1.20, 
depending on quality. é 

Wheat stocks remain satisfactory for 
the daily grind, and car lot receipts from 
the country are improving. Local mills 
continue to run at about 50 per cent ca- 
pacity, with the exception of one, which 
is running full time. Receipts from the 
country are liberal, with the country 
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roads in excellent condition. Prices be- 
ing paid the farmers range $1.20@1.25, 
track, country points, and they are sell- 
ing freely at this level. 

e growing crop in the territory west 
of Salina has been damaged by the re- 
cent freeze. In Saline County the wheat 
has been damaged at least five bushels to 
the acre, or to the extent of 25 per cent 
under the prospects prior to the freeze. 
With favorable conditions from now un- 
til harvest, which would necessarily have 
to include a good rain within the next 10 
days, Saline County will only produce 15 
bus to the acre, against a 25-bu yield last 
year. It is possible that many wheat 
fields will be plowed up, and replanted 
into corn and other crops. This. condi- 
tion is reflected more or less throughout 
the entire territory west of Salina in 
Kansas, as the same kind of reports are 
received as far west as Trego County. 

Se ¢ 
M. G. De Lapp, formerly general man- 
ager of the flour department of the 
American Hominy Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
is now representing the H. D. Flour 
Mills Co., and has its exclusive account 
in the southwestern states. 





OKLAHOMA 


Local flour prices are down in sym- 
pathy with wheat, short patent ranging 
$8.20@8.50, and standard $7.80@8. The 
market price of clear is variable, with 
hardly a standard value over any con- 
siderable period of time. The market 
for this grade of flour, some millers say, 
is picking up, probably due to an in- 
creased export demand. 

Millfeeds are steady, with a good de- 
mand, almost entirely local. Some mills 
announced a reduction of 5c per sack, 
coincident with the flour decline. There 
is no outside market for millfeed, and 
millers say there is little outlook for its 
return soon. So much feed has been 
grown, grasses have been so good, and 
alfalfa has been so heavily pastured, that 
the demand for millfeed has been excep- 
tionally light. 

Mills of Oklahoma that sell their prod- 
ucts outside of local territory are oper- 
ating only 30 to 40 per cent of normal. 
Quite a number of smaller plants are 
running near full time on local trade. 

Wheat buying by mills has decreased 
lately. One miller announced that he 
was out of the market entirely. Wheat 
stocks in mills are reported, however, to 
be large enough for immediate needs. 

That wheat in the northwestern part 
of the state was considerably damaged 
by the freeze late in March is the opinion 
of experts of the government. They ex- 
pect also that the green bug will make 
considerable headway as a result of the 
cold spell killing parasites. Reports 
from the Texas panhandle do not men- 
tion any damage from the freezing 
weather, but assert that the cold spell 
may have been beneficial by retarding 
the rapid growth of wheat, thereby sav- 
ing it from heading too early.- 


NOTES 


A bakery has been established in Dal- 
hart, Texas, by Roy C. Jones, formerly 
with the Dean bakery of that place. 

The Muskogee (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., with $75,000 capital stock, has been 
incorporated by J. W. S. Bower, Paul E. 
Bower and H. J. Venus, all of Muskogee. 


Texas has a prospect for the largest 
wheat crop in its Siders, says Frank 
Kell, of Wichita Falls, one of the lead- 
ing millers of that state. He says that 
over a portion of the panhandle 
the wheat is in excellent condition. He 
predicts that 1,000,000 bus will be pro- 
duced in Wichita County. 


A complaint has been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by the 
Panhandle-Plains Chamber of Commerce, 
pp | that points on the Reck Island 
Railr in the panhandle do not have 
as good rates on farm products as do 
competing points on the Santa Fe and 
Fort Worth & Denver roads. 


The grain rate reduction which the 
Santa Fe Railroad announced would be 
made between points in eastern New 
Mexico and points in the state and other 
states to the west, is reported by the 
railroad to be 10c per 100 lbs, Other 
railroads in that territory are expected 
to make a corresponding reduction. 
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There continues a dull demand for 
patents and straights, the grades that 
millers seem most anxious to sell. A 
little better inquiry prevails for low 
priced first and second clears, but book- 
ings are not as heavy as they were three 
weeks ago. The buying is still in small 
lots to satisfy present needs, no one 
showing the slightest indication to in- 
crease stocks. 

One of the best barometers of trade 
conditions is the flour inspector for the 
Board of Trade, who handles vast quan- 
tities during ordinary times, and who 
usually can locate where flour is coming 
from and where it will find its destina- 
tion. This department of the exchange 
is finding very little to do. Inspections 
are well distributed among buyers and 
receivers, indicating that no one is add- 
ing to his supplies, unless, possibly, a 
few bakers who do not request the serv- 
ices of the inspector. 

A well-known miller this week was told 
by a prominent buyer in one of the 
larger eastern markets that he had been 
obtaining such flour as he needed, from 
mills of small capacity located in Penn- 
sylvania, and at values lower than the 
mills in the western states have been 
quoting. He added that within the past 
month he had had transactions with 60 
small mills. 

Small mills in the Chicago territory, 
mills of 50 bbls up to 200 and 300, 
have not been operating very extensively, 
eg if a record of their production could 
e obtained, as it is of the larger mills, 
it is said that the quantity of flour pro- 
duced would, no doubt, be surprising. 

There seem to be two classes of millers 
in want of business at the. present time: 
one will make low quotations, offer any 
kind of inducement, and for any amount 
of flour that most any sort of buyer may 
want; the other will obtain his price or 
he does not sell, and confines his book- 
ings to what he believes to be a fair 
and reasonable amount for the buyer to 
own. The former is having trouble with 
cancellations, while the latter, as a rule, 
is having a satisfactory trade. 

There have been very few cancellations 
by Chicago buyers for some time. It is 
| cca + believed that the high priced 
our booked some time ago has been 
pretty well taken care of. Along toward 
the close of last year rather heavy book- 
ings represented shipment within 60 days, 
which time of shipment has expired. 

The millfeed situation is difficult for 
millers to deal with. Declines this week 
have been $2@8 ton. The heavy sup- 
lies of coarse grains in farmers’ hands 
ave a depressing effect in most locali- 
ties, coupled with improved outdoor 
feeding. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
This week .......+..+.++++ 17,600 58 
EOE WOOK occiveccccccsces 21,260 76 
VORP OBO. occccocccccvcccves 22,250 83 
Two years ago .......+.+5:. 24,750 93 


TO GET PROSPERITY STARTED 


A Chicago flour man who believes that 
there is not going to be a depression in 
trade conditions ‘. long, that the coun- 
try is not going to the bow wows, and 
that prosperity will come if we do not 
look upon the sad side at all times, hands 
in the following editorial taken from a 
late-issue of an eastern weekly publica- 


tion, which seems to fit in with the flour 
man’s views: 

“The chief trouble with most of us in 
this country is that we are sitting around 
waiting for prosperity to begin. 

“We are like the gilded youth who 
knew nothing about riding, but was rec- 


ommended to ride 10 miles a day for his - 


health. Mounted upon his livery stable 
steed, he just sat there, and when the 
horse didn’t move the young man looked 
down in surprise and said: ‘Well, com- 
mence !”” 

“So it is with prosperity. It doesn’t 
just ‘commence.’ It has to be started. 
It will never be started by talking thin 
over in committee rooms. ‘There is only 
one thing in this world that I am afraid 
of, says Samuel M. Vauclain elsewhere 
in this issue. ‘I am afraid of the estab- 
lishment of the debating society as a 
business institution. Too much advising 
results in finding the various ways that 
things cannot be done.’ Certainly, pros- 
perity will not be started that way. 

“Prosperity will not be started, either, 
by salesmen on the road who lose their 
own nerve, listen to silly rumor, and 
travel on through the country leaving 
behind them a wake of gloom, depression, 
and lost confidence. 

“Prosperity will not be started by busi- 
ness managers who sit on the top of in- 
flated inventories and merely demand in 
a loud, rasping voice that their salesmen 
shall sell goods that in price and quality 
do not fit the requirements of a newly 
cautious and circumspect buying public.” 


MILL OF LITTLE VALUE 


A western miller, who is quité adept 
at letter writing, especially letters that 
usually contain more or less mirth, has 
grown serious of late when addressing 
his Chicago representative. In a letter 
early in the week he wrote something 
like this: “I hope you are well and like 
the game. With us it is anything but 
satisfactory. I sold two cars of flour a 
month ago to a buyer in —————._ They 
were canceled. I sold one car to a buyer 
at an Illinois point in competition with 
four other mills, and that has just been 
canceled. Out of four sales amounting 
to seven cars we have had to cancel on 
five, so, taking it all in all, I’d rather 
be in h— than own this old mill.” 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


Liquidation and lower prices featured 
the grain markets during the greater 
part of the week. There were a few 
strong spots, but selling pressure, with a 
general ignoring of the few constructive 
influences, carried prices down to the 
lowest level of the season, with May 
wheat to $1.35 and July to $1.05. Large 
traders who bought early in the week un- 
loaded later. Toward the last, sentiment 
became more divided, owing to continued 
liberal export purchases and a belief that 
the selling was overdone. 

It was claimed by those friendly to 
the buying side of the market that con- 
tinued export purchases: and the clear- 
ance of wheat already sold will eventual- 
ly make an acute supply situation, as the 
visible now is the smallest in 30 years, 
with the exception of 1918. It is small- 
er than on June 1, 1909, the Patten year. 
At that time exports were practically 
nothing, while at present they are large. 

The visible supply on April 2 is expect- 
ed to show materially below 20,000,000 
bus. There are ook stocks in the in- 


terior, especially in the Southwest, which - 


are being drawn upon to fill export sales. 
The acuteness of the situation is expect- 
ed to develop later, and seaboard export- 
ers predict that the foreign demand is 
to continue, sales already being made for 
Ma 


trades have been made extending into 
September. Foreigners want good wheat » 


and June shipment, and a few - 
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to mix with their poor Argentine and 
Manchurian grain. 

May wheat was down to $1.3314 today, 
and July to $1.13; May corn 58%, c, and 
oats 3644c¢, with rye $1.2714 for May, and 
$1.02%, for July. These prices were the 
lowest of the season. Export buying and 
a change in sentiment among trade lead- 
ers brought about a rally of 3@4c in 
wheat, 114¢ on corn, Ic on oats and near- 
ly 3c on rye at the last. Spain, Italy 
and Germany were in the market as buy- 
ers of wheat, and export business was 
4,000,000 bus for the day, largely at the 
Gulf at advanced*premiums. One house 
sold 2,000,000 bus and bought it from the 
country. There were export sales of 
1,000,000 bus new wheat, with export bids 
of 18c over July for shipment the first 
half of August, and 1614c over for the 
last half. 

Purchases of new wheat, for shipment 
July 20, were made today at July price 
to 4c over for No. 2 red, with more than 
10,000 bus bought. The prices made on 
that day were the lowest of the season so 
far, and brought a general change in 
sentiment. 

Trade leaders say that it is useless to 
depress grain prices below the present 
level as it will force producers to sus- 
tain more serious losses without benefit- 
ing general business interests. 


FARMERS SELLING WHEAT 


Farmers in the middle western states 
have been selling more wheat of late, 
which has gone almost entirely to inte- 
rior millers. This has checked buying by 
the latter at terminal markets, and the 
milling trade was very slow. Red and 
hard winter wheat, which was 6c over 
March in the sample market the latter 
part of last week, dropped to March 
price for the contract grades, No. 1 and 
No. 2. A Chicago cash handler sold 15,- 
000 bus hard winter for export, and it 
was shipped from an outside market. 


EXPORT WHEAT BUYING 


Export buying of wheat was of liberal 
volume throughout the week, averaging 
close to 1,000,000 bus per day. Futures 
were bought against these sales without 
affecting the market. Many of the or- 
ders were frequently placed below the- 
market, and sudden declines resulted in 
their execution before exporters were 
able to change them. Cash premiums at 
the Gulf advanced early in the week, and 
declined later. At the last they were 
27¢c over May for shipment during the 
first part of April, 26c for the last half, 
with 23c over for the first half of May, 
and 22c over for the last half. 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


H. P. Brown, president of the North- 
western Feed Co., Madison, Wis., that 
has recently taken over the interests of 
the H. P. Brown Co., and is incorporated 
for $400,000, was in Chicago this week. 
He said that within the next two weeks 
the company will start the construction 
of a $200,000 mill and elevator for the 
manufacture of a complete line of dairy, 
cattle and molasses feeds. The grain 
tanks will have a storage capacity of 
200,000 bus, and the warehouse will have 
a storage capacity for many tons of 
sacked feeds. The plant will be equipped 
with alfalfa grinding machinery and 
kiln driers. Practically all of the busi- 
ness will be done through the eastern 
part of the country. Officers of the com- 
pany are: H. P. Brown, president; Simon 
Farness, vice president; J. J. McDonald, 
secretary; Andrew Linde, treasurer. 
Charles R. Crane, former minister to 
China, is one of the largest stockholders. 

A Board of Trade membership sold at 
$7,500, net, to the buyer, a decline of 
$300 


The committee of 17 of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation has been at 
work here this week with its lawyers, 
headed by Clifford Thorne, going over 
the corporation co-operative plan of con- 
tract for marketing of grain, prepara- 
tory to submitting it to the 105 delegates 
to meet here Wednesday, April 6, to act 
on the rec dations of the commit- 
tee. The attorneys who have the work 
in charge are F. W. Lehmann, St. Louis, 
formerly solicitor general of the United 
States, Aaron Sapario, of San Francisco, 
attorney for the Pacific Coast Co-opera- 
tives, rge E. Farrand, Los hg com 
Cal., general counsel of the Fruit Grow- 
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ers, and C. H. Broady, of Lincoln, Neb., 
connected with the law faculty of the 
University of Nebraska. Previous to the 
meeting of April 6, the officials of the 
National Wheat Growers’ Association 
are to meet to go over the propositions 
and straighten out various points which 
have been raised by different members, 
preparatory to submitting them to the 
general conference. 

The government report on winter 
wheat and rye conditions, April 1, will 
be given out April 7. It is expected to 
show a high condition, although the re- 
cent freeze in leading winter wheat states 
may cause a lowering. A condition of 
95 on 40,605,000 acres seeded last fall on 
a par basis of 19 bus per acre would 
give 731,000,000 bus. A condition of 90 
would show 694,000,000 bus, while 88 
would indicate 677,000,000 bus, and 80 
would suggest 617,000,000 bus. The De- 
cember condition was 87.9 and the April 
condition last year was 75.6, the lowest in 

ears. The 10-year April average is 83.6. 
The crop harvested last year was 577,- 
763,000 Ay with an average yield per 
acre of 15.3 bus. 

A large majority of the reports re- 
ceived here from various sources indicate 
that the recent freeze over the south- 
western and middle western winter wheat 
crop caused very little damage. The 
green bugs were injured in the South- 
west, and their ravages have been limited. 
It is generally asserted that, while the 
wheat tops have been frozen, roots are 
unaffected, and with good growing 
weather the setback will be overcome, 
although it may retard harvest a week 
or 10 days. 

March wheat matured at $1.55, or 
164%,c over the May. The Armour Grain 
Co. which had a spread between March 
and May, and with the March bought, 
was a free seller all the week, with the 
range 11@16¥,c over May. The wheat 
was on tap all Thursday at $1.55, and 
the day’s range was $1.54@1.56. Car lots 
were bought in the sample market at 
March price to 4c under for contract 
grades, and there were 374,000 bus deliv- 
ered on March sales. These figures, how- 
ever, included duplications, as 60,000 bus 
were delivered in the morning, and part 
of it was out again in the afternoon. 

Export sales of rye were 500,000 bus, 
the largest business in recent weeks. 
While sales were made at the seaboard, 
the futures were bought against them in 
Chicago. At the same time there were 
liberal selling orders here from New 
York for May rye. Local traders are 
short July rye, and have been short May 
rye against nem of wheat. There 
was only 5c difference between the price 
of May wheat and May rye at one time, 
which relatively made rye about the same 
as wheat on the pound per pound basis, 
there being 56 Ibs to the bu of tye, or 4 
Ibs less than wheat. 

Late cables from Buenos Aires and 
Liverpool confirm statements made here 
for some time that the quality of the Ar- 

ntine and Manchurian wheat was poor. 
This has brought liberal buying of Ameri- 
can wheat at times when the export de- 
mand was expected to be light. It has 
also brought buying of flour. Germany 
has been in the market for moderate 
quantities of flour, and had little difficul- 
ty in filling its orders. 

The country has been heavily long May 
corn in the “job lot” section, 1,000-bu 
lots. Months ago interior bankers were 
anxious to get the farmers and country 
elevator interests to sell their cash grain 
and liquidate their indebtedness, in order 
to buy May corn to replace their cash 
grain. It was understood that the price 
was to be fixed around May 1. Local 
traders sold the “job lots” and bought 
round lots at 4%,@%c discount. Local 
operators had millions of bushels spread 
in this way, and have been evening up, 
while the country has sold heavily the 

ast week on a steadily declining mar- 

et. May corn, which sold at $1.264 
early in the season, has declined over 60 
per cent; July is off around 30c bu, and 
oats are down to 37c for heavy. 


NOTES 
S. Steeg, millers’ agent, is in New 
York City. 


J.J. Kelly, of the Weitzman Flour Co., 
is calling on mills in western Canada. 


Flour stocks in Chicago April 1, 1921, 








37,800 bbls; March 1, 1921, 36,700; April 
1, 1920, 67,500. 

J. O. Short, who recently became in- 
terested in the Andrews Milling Co., is 
on a business trip to Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh and New York City. 

A. G. Hoeger, formerly in the Chicago 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
has moved his family to Peoria, Ill., and 
taken charge of the Peoria district for 
the Pillsbury company, with offices in the 
Lehmann Building. 


J. E. Stephan, for the past eight or 
nine years manager of the flour depart- 
ment of the Durand & Kasper Co., whole- 
sale grocers and flour merchants, has 
resigned, and will hereafter devote part 
of his time to his oil interests. He was 
formerly manager of the Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co. 

Members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade have adopted a proposed change 
in the rules governing contracts in bar- 
ley. They provide for a delivery of bay 
brewing and chevalier barley, grades No. 
1 and No. 2 at contract price, No. 3 at 
5c discount, and No. 3 mixed bay brew- 
ing and chevalier at 7c under the con- 
tract price. 

David E, Treharne, D.S.O., son of F. 
G. Treharne, who was managing director 
of Spillers Milling & Associated Indus- 
tries, one of the largest British flour 
milling organizations, is in Chicago for 
a short time. He is interested in milling 
conditions, although he has not been di- 
rectly identified with the business since 
prior to the war. 

The railroad labor unions and railroad 
officials continue their fight before the 
United States Railroad Labor Board 
over the form of agreements. The unions 
have appealed to President es to 
take up their case, which he is said to 
have refused. The Illinois Manufactur- 
ers’ Association has oe to Presi- 
dent Harding, asking that shippers be 
given a voice in the labor hearing. 


J. T. Conley, for a number of years 
at Minneapolis in charge of traffic of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
in the Northwest as assistant general 
freight agent, and later as_ general 
freight agent in Chicago, is now connect- 
ed with the Albert Dickinson Co. inter- 
ests. He is in charge of the general pub- 
lic storage and warehousing branch of 
the business, 2 the Twin City 
Trading Co., with warehouses in Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Buffalo and Hoboken; also 
representing the Great Lakes Stora 
Co., with large houses at Hammond with- 
in the Chicago switching district. The 
Great Lakes Co. is specializing in the 
handling of mill products of all kinds. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavukeg, Wis., April 2.—There 
scarcely has been a time, at least not in 
a decade, when the call for flour has 
been so inactive and of such extremely 
restricted volume as at present. The con- 
sistently downward tendency of wheat 
prices furnishes no argument or object 
for buyers to come into the market for 
more than is imperatively needed to meet 
requirements from time to time. 

Fancy flour is very dull, and sales nar- 
rowly confined. Straight flour is en- 
countering similar strong resistance, and 
transactions are very limited. The larg- 
er bakeries are buying even less than in 
recent weeks, reporting sales of bread 
and fancy goods still further restricted. 
At the same time the wholesale grocery 
trade is not in the market to any appre- 
ciable extent, leaving the demand very 
flat. Prices are slightly easier within a 
narrower range. Choice city brands of 
hard spring wheat patents were quoted 
at $9.25@9.95, and straight at $8.30@9, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Local mills did not share to any ex- 
tent in the moderate export call reported 
by some other markets on clear flour this 
week. While inquiry was active, and 
both domestic and foreign buyers were 
in communication with mills, very little 
business was actually placed in this pe- 
riod. By comparison with the previous 
week, trade in first and second clear was 
dull. Offers, however, were of a small 


. order, as production remains light and 


probably will be such while the call for 
the fancy grades is so r as at present. 
Prices were 15@35c bbl lower for fancy 
clear and 10@20c lower on lower quali- 
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ties.” Fancy clear was quoted at $6.30@ 
640, and second clear at $4.40@4.50, in 
98-lb cottons. 

So far as Milwaukee jobbers are con- 
cerned, the call for Kansas patent flour 
is very dull and, outside of a limited 
quantity taken by bakeries, transactions 
were negligible. Grocers bought spar- 
ingly, and jobbers hardly know what to 
make of this condition. Ordinarily the 
decline in bakery demand is accompanied 
by an increase in grocer requirements 
for family sale, but this has not been 
true in this instance. Prices are easy, 
but largely nominal. Kansas fancy pat- 
ent was quoted at $8.25@8.50, and stand- 
ard at $8@8.35, in 98-lb cottons. 

Business in Canadian patent remains 
suppressed by reason of the relatively 
high price compared with domestic flour 
of an equivalent grade. Local jobbers 
regard this as unfortunate, for there is a 
good call for Canadian flour. Quotations 
are about unchanged, but nearly nominal. 
Canadian fancy patent was quoted at 
$8.75@9, and standard at $8.25@8.50, in 
98-lb cottons. 

The interest which the trade has dis- 
played in rye flour in the last five or six 
weeks seems to have disappeared to a 
large extent, for inquiry and sales this 
week declined measurably. This influ- 
enced smaller output, the production be- 
ing 2,200 bbls, against 4,100 last week. 
Since the cash rye market reacted from 
its strong position, there has been a 
greater inclination on the part of buyers 
to come into the flour market, but the 
level remains comparatively too high to 
make active business. Export call was 
almost entirely absent this week. Prices 
declined about 25c bbl for top grades, 
and 5@10c for lower qualities. Pure 
white was quoted at $8.55@8.70, straight 
at $7.65@7.95, and dark at $5.15@7.30, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

The small degree of activity present in 
corn goods in the last fortnight has de- 
clined to almost nothing, as the result of 
which output was reduced still further. 
While the corn market remains on the 
down grade, little trade is looked for by 
millers or dealers. Prices are easy, but 
nominally unchanged. Corn flour was 
quoted at $1.60@1.65, corn meal at $1.55 
@1.60, and corn grits at $1.50@1.55, in 
100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 

24,000 5,435 


This week ......... 23 
Last week .......+. 24,000 6,425 27 
TMSE VORP occccsecee 24,000 3,000 13 
Two years ago ..... 18,000 12,000 67 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is passing through 
a period of slack ested the mild win- 
ter and early spring fagming an ad- 
vanced season which has resulted in early 
oe and a consequent decline in the 
emand for millfeed. The absence of 
orders. from country dealers causes much 
comment among manufacturers and job- 
bers. Prices have undergone sharp de- 
clines, both under the influence of weak- 
ness in grain markets and poor demand 
for feedingstuffs. While stocks are lim- 
ited and offers only moderately free, 
consumption is restricted to the extent 
that they appear wholly ample. What- 
ever demand exists is for prompt ship- 
ment. Bran declined $1 ton. A reduc- 
tion of $2 ton is noted in middlings, rye 
feed and brewers’ dried grains. Flour 
middlings are off $3, and red dog $8@4 
ton. Hominy feed is $1.50 ton lower. 


NOTES 


Laubenstein & Porttz, Hartford, Wis., 
dealers in grain, produce, etc., have in- 
Stalled a feed grinding equipment, with 
a capacity of 100 sacks an hour, driven 
by electricity. 

The Pembine (Wis.) Warehouse Co. is 
a new corporation, organized with $6,000 
capital stock by J. P. Hanson, J. D. 
Rocke, R. L. Dunlop and others to op- 
erate a warehouse and elevator. 

The Wauzeka (Wis.) Shipping Asso- 
ciation has been incorporated, with $2,000 
capital stock, by A. M. Doll, L. Oswald, 
P. Schmidt, E, L. Lathrop and P. Smith, 
to do a general exchange business in 
grains, live stock, produce, etc. 

The Falls Roller Mills Co., Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis., will construct a five-story 
mill addition, 50x60, and otherwise im- 
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prove the plant. Ernest Gonzenbach is 
president and general manager of the 
company, and E. R. Ehren secretary and 
treasurer. 

F. W. Phillips, G. W. Spear and E. E. 
Marsh, of Wyocena, Wis., appear as 
principal corporators of the Wyocena 
Farmers’ Co., a new concern organized 
with a capital stock of $8,000 to do a co- 
operative business in grain, produce, hay, 
flour, feed, etc. 

The Edwards bill, seeking to divide 
terminal taxes now absorbed entirely by 
the municipalities of origin, between 
cities, counties and the state treasurers, 
has been killed by the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture. It proposed to divide the revenue 
to give the state 15 per cent, the counties 
20, and the municipalities 65 per cent. 

James E. Kernan, of Superior, Wis., 
has been reappointed member of the 
Wisconsin Grain and Warehouse Com- 
mission for the three-year term ending 
Feb, 1, 1924. The salary is $2,400 a year. 
The other members of the commission 
are Edward McKinnon and Ray J. Nye, 
also of Superior. Mr. Nye is a member 
of the Wisconsin Senate. 

L, E. Meyer. 





WESTERN CANADA GRAIN MOVEMENT 

The monthly report of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada states 
that in the western inspection division, 
from Sept. 1 to Feb. 28, inclusive, 120,808 
cars of wheat have been inspected, and 
of these no less than 104,906, or 86.8 per 
cent, have graded No. 3 northern or bet- 
ter. In addition at least 80 per cent of 
the 5,288 cars graded no grade for excess 
moisture required very little conditioning 
at the mill to make them equivalent to 
contract grades also. 

The rail movement of wheat has fallen 
off considerably as compared with the 
previous month. Only 3,039,917 bus were 
shipped from Fort William and Port 
Arthur elevators, compared with 7,154,- 
950 in January to all points, while in- 
terior terminals show a similar falling 
off. A steady demand for high grade 
wheat for United States mills continues, 
though not nearly so heavy as in Janu- 
ary. Wheat shipments to United States 
points for milling from Canadian gov- 
ernment interior terminal elevators 
amounted to 469,309 bus, compared with 
1,011,945 in January, and 568,899 bus 
went to United States interior points 
from Fort William and Port Arthur, 
compared with 265,490 in January. 

Substantial increases in the prices of 
all grains took place during the first half 
of the month, strengthening the belief 
many hold that higher prices are due. 
The higher prices tempted out ample 
supplies for current demand but no 
more, so that prices have been well main- 
tained. Visible supplies are small, and 
mostly being held for higher prices. A 
brisk export demand would undoubtedly 
result in an advance but, with Argentine 
wheat selling so much cheaper in Euro- 
pean markets, buyers are not likely to 
pay higher prices unless forced to do so. 


INSPECTIONS AND MOVEMENT 


Total inspections of 1920 crops to the 
end of February, compared with the final 
estimate of the western crops, in bushels: 





Total 
Final estimate inspected 
Wheat cccccccccees 234,138,300 152,123,750 
GOOD cccccescccccce 314,297,000 37,022,000 
BAlOy .ccccccceccs 40,760,500 8,990,800 
Flaxseed .........+ 7,588,800 3,257,250 
RYO cocccvcccecsees 8,273,600 2,372,500 


Total receipts at Fort William and 
Port Arthur elevators during six months 
ending Feb. 28, in bushels: 

1921 1920 


Wheat ..c.cceceeee 118,262,085 69,594,225 
Oats .ccececdeveoes 22,595,039 17,213,702 
Barley ...esesseees 6,933,754 5,883,559 
Flaxseed ......+++. 2,761,226 883,964 
TVG ceciccovessvses 2,069,973 811,047 


Total shipments from Fort William 
and Port Arthur elevators during the 
six months ending Feb. 28, in bushels: 


1921 1920 
Wheat ...ccccccces 100,087,836 61,674,967 
Oats .ccccccccccoce 11,485,651 14,058,920 
POTENT. ccccevageves 4,908,258 4,729,635 
Flaxseed .........+ 1,468,772 726,051 
RIG. adcesvcdescenes 1,785,818 532,136 


Distribution of shipments to United 
States points from government interior 
terminal elevators, in bushels: 

Duluthand Pacific 


Minneapolis seaboard Others Total 
Wheat. 395,851 57,675 15,783 469,309 
Oats... 7,737 18,892 5,534 32,163 
Rye.... Cee Geese * wade 858 
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The flour trade this week has been 
very slow, both importers and jobbers 
declaring very little interest has been 
shown in either government or free flour. 
As regards the former, it seems to have 
about disappeared, though it would be a 
mistake to think that the flour stocks of 
the commission have run out. It is un- 
derstood that even now it holds 320,000 
sacks of all kinds of flour, and at one 
time had 2,400,000. The bulk of it was 
disposed of in one direction or another, 
and presumably the same course will be 
followed with the present holdings. All 
that is known in London is that such sal- 
able flour as the commission has to offer 
is mostly at points well beyond the met- 
ropolitan area, whence the cost of the 
rail makes it difficult to bring the stuff 
along and offer it at a competitive price 
to London bakers. 


OVER-SEA FLOUR CHEAPER 


Free flour stands, of course, on a dif- 
ferent footing; any Minnesota straights, 
or Canadian exports, or Kansas hard 
winter flours are sure of some attention, 
if on spot and ready for delivery. But 
it is said that recently arrivals of such 
flours have been more liberal, which nat- 
urally is having the effect of knocking 
the spot premium off, or at any rate 
much reducing it. Whereas, 10 days ago, 
or so, a baker could not have expected 
to get a Minneapolis straight landed, 
and ready for delivery at less than 799@ 
80s, less discount, plus cartage, he could 
today secure such flour for 75s 6d@76s. 

Best Canadian exports, under the same 
conditions, would come to about 73s, 
while second quality of exports would be 
available at 72s 6d. About the same 
price is mentioned for Kansas straights. 
Australians on spot are worth about 67s, 
while some dealers are offering Chinese, 
of good quality, at 61s 6d, but we have 
heard of such flour changing hands to 
bakers for 60s. The demand for Min- 
neapolis fancy clears has somewhat im- 
proved, and they would make 67s if 
ready to deliver. Home milled flour is 
still at 68s per 280 lbs, which price has 
been maintained for about three weeks. 


THE DECONTROL QUESTION 


Today a general meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of British and Irish 
Millers was held, for the purpose, among 
others, of discussing the question of de- 
control. It was attended by fully 400 
millers, many of whom must have been 
rather surprised to hear from the presi- 
dent, Samuel Armstrong, that, so far 
from there being any chance of getting 
the control period extended from June 
30 to Aug. 31, the government was -deter- 
mined that not another day beyond the 
legal limit of June 30 should be con- 
ceded to millers. 

Moreover, the ministry of food, which 
ends its existence on March 31, had pre- 
sented the president with a firm and 
definite offer of decontrol by March 31. 
If this offer were accepted by millers 
within the next few days the government 
was ready to make many important con- 
cessions that would essentially help the 
trade’ over the difficult period that must 
elapse after decontrol, whenever it took 
place. If they insisted on their legal 
right to go on till June 30 they would 
have none’ of these privileges, That was 


the substance of what he had to say, and 
he concluded by strongly advising the 
millers of the country to accept the gov- 
ernment’s proposals without delay. 

There was some criticism of the pro- 
posals, but the speaker who seemed the 
least in love with them admitted that it 
would be best to say yes. On the propo- 
sition that the government proposal 
should be accepted, subject to sufficient 
guaranties for the execution of the con- 
cessions offered, a vote was taken. The 
immense majority was in favor of ac- 
ceptance; only four voting against it, 
while 40 members abstained from voting. 
The latter were no doubt representa- 
tives of limited companies, who had to 
consult their respective boards of direc- 
tors. In any case a poll of the associa- 
tion will havé to be taken, but accept- 
ance seems certain. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is stronger, though 
there is some unsteadiness in rolled oats. 
Midlothian oatmeal is quoted at 67s 6d 
per sack of 280 lbs, while the special 
brand brings 72s 6d. All cuts of Aber- 
deen are going at about 56s 3d, while 
American is being offered at 52s 6d, ap- 
parently to cut under the Aberdeen sell- 
ers. Midlothian rolled oats are held at 
67s 6d per sack of 280 lbs, the fancy 
brand making 72s 6d. Aberdeen is on 
offer at 65s and Irish at 67s 6d. Ameri- 
can is offered on spot at 62s 6d. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed at reduced prices is selling 
better, though there are some mills with 
rather full warehouses. 


ITALY’S BREAD SUBSIDY 


The Italian government has recently 
passed an act whereby it will be released 
from the fetters of the bread subsidy, 
which has been such an immense drag on 
its financial resources for the last few 
years. Little by little it has tried to 
raise the price of bread and, in order 
not to offend the susceptibilities of the 
socialists, the working man was allowed 
to pay considerably less for his bread 
than other people; but all the time the 
deficit in the state exchequer was mount- 
ing up. Now the government, waxing 
bold, has taken the bull by the horns 
and has practically eliminated the sub- 
sidy. The socialists strongly objected to - 
the new policy, and raised opposition, but 
it was eventually overcome. 

According to the new act, the price of 
wheat to the miller to make into flour 
for bread making purposes has been 
raised from 60 to 150 lire per 100 kilos, 
and the people, rich and poor alike, will 
have to pay an increased price for their 
bread. Italy is dependent almost entire- 
ly on foreign wheat at the present time, 
a large proportion of her imports coming 
from America, and at the current rate 
of exchange she has to pay an average 
of 200 lire per 100 kilos. The difference 
between the purchase price of the wheat 
and the price to the miller is expected to 
be covered by the increase in the price 
of bread and the profits made by selling 
flour for special purposes, such as lux- 
ury paste, sweets, etc., at a price above 
cost. It is also anticipated that the new 
act will form a good stepping stone to 
decontrol. . 

TRADE FAIRS 


Trade fairs are very much in vogue at 
the present time. Recently an important 
one was held at Birmirigham, and a fort- 
night or so ago a very attractive one 
was opened at the White City, London. 
Other cities of the United Kingdom are 
planning to hold similar fairs, at which 
the different trades will exhibit their 
handicraft and wares, and it is thereby 


hoped to give a new fillip to enterprise 
and business. 

A trade fair of international impor- 
tance is the Lyons Fair, which is de- 
scribed as “an official French fair under 
the distinguished patronage of the presi- 
dent of the republic and the French 
minister of commerce and jndustries.” 
Silks and silk stuffs find the largest 
place at this fair, but all manner of 
goods are exhibited by the manufactur- 
ing and trading communities of France 
and the different nations. 

Lyons, an ancient city in the south of 
France, is second to Paris for its com- 
mercial and industrial importance, but 
it was only during the war that the old 
industrial fairs were revived. It is the 
center of the silk manufacture, which it 
exports to all parts of the world, and 
particularly to the United States. This 
year’s fair was opened on March 1. 


A GIFT AND A SYMBOL 


It is the custom in the House of Com- 
mons for every member to bow to the 
speaker in his chair. The custom pre- 
vails not only from respect to the speak- 
er, but as the relic of an act of reverence 
performed in days gone by. At first the 
English parliaments were held in the oc- 
tagonal chapter house of Westminster 
Abbey, which remains just as it was in 
those ancient days. Here Parliament 
continued to sit for three centuries, until 
the year 1547, when King Edward VI 
granted it the use of St. Stephen’s Chapel 
in the old Palace of Westminster. The 
altar in the chapel was removed and 
the chair set upon its site, but the rev- 


erence due to the spot was maintained. © 


Old Westminster Palace was destroyed 
by fire in 1834, and the crypt of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel alone remains. In the 
new building the House of Commons 
was placed on a different site, but the 
old custom of bowing to the chair has 
never ceased. 

A replica of this chair has been made 
for the Canadian House of Commons, 
and is the gift of the members of the 
British House of Commons. Like the 
original, it is of oak, beautifully carved, 
and stands 13 feet 6 inches high, sur- 
mounted by a canopy bearing the royal 
arms, which are carved in a piece of old 
oak of the fourteenth century taken 
from the roof of Westminster Hall dur- 
ing its present repairs. The back of 
the chair is covered with delicately 
worked linen-fold panels, each bearing 
the monogram V. R., and the wreath of 
intertwined cord. 

The Westminster chair was first used 
in the year 1840, hence it bears the initials 
of Queen Victoria. The seat is of padded 
leather; there are the same two steps up; 
and the inkstands and pen racks in the 
arms and the receptacles for papers are 
copied exactly from the original. 

The gift has been tendered as an abid- 
ing token of good will between both par- 
liaments, ont has been most gratefully 
accepted as such by the Canadian House 
of Commons. Accompanying the chair 
is a framed roll of parchment inscribed 
as follows: 

“This replica of the speaker’s chair in 
the House of Commons, at Westminster, 
is herewith presented to the House of 
Commons at Ottawa by the United King- 
dom branch of the Empire Parliamen- 
tary Association, comprising members of 
both houses, as a fitting symbol of the 
great parliamentary tradition which 
binds together the free nations of the 
British commonwealth.” 

It is understood that Mr. Lowther, 
the present speaker of the House of 
Commons, will take the chair over to Ot- 
tawa and personally present it. It will 
remain the permanent property of the 
Canadian Parliament, and the old cus- 


vo 


tom of the speaker’s chair becoming the 
property of the retiring speaker will 
cease. 

WHEAT FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The arrival of the Buenos Aires in the 
Thames, with a cargo of wheat from 
British Columbia, has been hailed as an 
historic event and made the occasion of 
considerable rejoicings. Needless to say, 
it is not the first time a cargo of wheat 
has reached England from the Pacific 
Coast, via the Panama Canal. The ex- 
periment was first made by the War 
Victory some three years ago, when hos- 
tilities were still in full swing, but the 
special interest attaching to this particu- 
lar arrival is that it is the first commer- 
cial venture of the kind to be made from 
the Pacific Coast of Canada to England 
through the Canal, and inaugurates a 
new development in Canadian exports 
to Europe. 

The Buenos Aires is a motor ship of 
5,380 tons, built last year, and her pioneer 
commercial voyage was celebrated by a 
luncheon on board the ship, when the 
chairman of the Johnson Line (her 
owners) entertained a number of repre- 
sentative Canadians, including the high 
commissioner for Canada and the agent- 
general for British Columbia. 

The high commissioner said that it 
had been the hope of the Dominion for 
many years to export some of her wheat 
via the Pacific and the Panama Canal, 
seeing that the great wheat growing 
provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
were much nearer the Pacific Coast than 
the Atlantic, and it would seem that 
the new route was going to distribute the 
business of Canada more easily between 
the East and West. 

The agent-general for British Colum- 
bia, also speaking on the subject, thought 
we stood at the beginning of a great 
awakening of the Pacific Coast routes, 
and if that awakening developed, as was 
expected, it was difficult to realize what: 
the future might hold. 

The wheat brought by the Buenos 
Aires arrived in excellent condition. The 
fears entertained that it might suffer 
from heating, through rapid and exces- 
sive changes in temperature during the 
voyage, have proved groundless, and 
there is apparently no risk of injury to 
the wheat in shipping it by that route. 


NOTES 
Haslam & Makovski, Ltd., flour im- 
porters of London, announce that they 
are changing the name of their firm to 
Haslam & Son, Ltd., and that from 
March $81 all communications should be 
addressed to them under that style. 


R. V. Biddulph, manager of the ex- 
port department of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, is spending a 
few days in London prior to sailing for 
home next week. He has been on this 
side for about three months, and has 
made an extended tour through Europe 
in the interests of his firm. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, MARCH 15 

The demand for flour of all classes has 
been rather slack. As wheat prices on 
your side have been falling, it may be 
presumed that there is a feeling abroad 
among flour users that the costs have 
still to recede considerably, and that it is 
politic at this stage to buy aperieey. 
It is now fully a fortnight since the last 





* shilling was taken off the official price of 


G.R. flour, which still stands at 68s per 
280 lbs. The government is quoting im- 
ported flour though it has none on hand 
to dispose of. 

As stated a week ago in this depart- 
ment, the official allocation of imported 
flour has now disappeared from Scot- 
land. There is a rumor, however, that 
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there are still stocks of Australian flour 
stored at a Lanarkshire railway junc- 
tion. The supposition is that these stocks 
were transferred to the store in which 
lie, immediately before the miners’ 
st in the autumn, in case of any in- 
terruption to transport owing to the 
strike. If this stock of flour is large it 
would seem that the authorities should 
get it into consumption as rapidly as 
possible. - ; 
REDUCTION IN OFFALS 
While flour has been standing still in 


price, there has been further easing in 
the price of millers’ offals. Both fine 


thirds and bran are now quoted at £9. 


ton, a big drop from the high water 
mark of £16 that ruled not many weeks 

This reduces the rate at which 
flour is coming back in price, but in 
the long run the consumer does not suf- 
fer, because cheaper offals should mean 
cheaper milk and other farm produce. . 

Butter is to be completely decontrolled 
from the end of this month, and trade 
authorities are forecasting that by mid- 
summer we should be able to buy butter 
at about 2s per lb, compared with almost 
3s at present, and cheese at about Is per 
Ib, compared with 1s 6d@1s 8d at pres- 
ent. 

If this forecast is borne out there will 
of necessity be a break in milk prices 
also, and it is as well that the farmers 
are now to have a cheaper level of costs 
for millers’ offals, because the lower level 
of milk prices attained in the summer 
will also require to be reflected in the 
winter scale when the feeding of cows 
with offals, etc., is a big item in the costs 
of production. 


COST VERSUS OUTPUT 


On all hands in industry is heard the 
complaint that the costs of Ms gear vee 
are outpacing the rate at which output 
is increasing. In the realm of baking the 
balance sheet of the United Co-operative 
Baking Society shows the same feature 

resent. This concern claims to be pro- 
Socing about one third of Scotland’s 
bread supply. Its main center of pro- 
duction is at M’Neil Street, Glasgow, 
but it also has important branches at 
Belfast and at Clydebank, as well as at 
Leadhills and Rot  g 

The salient fact of the present bal- 
ance sheet is that, compared with the 
corresponding period of 1920, the wages 
alone paid by the society have increased 
by over £38,000, or an increase in this 
item of 27 per cent, against an increase 
in turnover, as measured by sacks of 
flour and meal baked, of only 3.6 per 
cent in output. Of course, the prices ob- 
tained for the baked product have ap- 
preciated and the sales accordingly show 
an increase over the corresponding pe- 
riod a-month ago of £316,984, or 36.8 
per cent, though, as pointed out, the real 
output of material has increased by only 
3.6 per cent. 


CANADA’S GOOD MARKET 


In its official pamphlet on “The Mill- 
ing Industry of the Dominion,” the de- 
partment of trade and commerce, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., makes special mention of 
the market existing in Glasgow for good 
soft winter wheat grown in Ontario. 
The demand experienced for this class 
of flour is given as an important sec- 
ondary consideration in the development 
of Canadian milling near the seaboard 
of the Atlantic to a much larger extent 
than elsewhere. 


ENGLISH WHEAT 


Most ple who took a close interest 
in the gheliees given by the prime min- 
ister a year ago regarding the market 
price of the home wheat crop of 1920 are 
of the opinion that the agreement now 
reached, to satisfy the complaints of our 
farmers, is an interpretation of the 
original undertaking that errs clearly on 
the generous side. From an official state- 
ment made by the minister of agricul- 
ture to the farmers’ deputation, which 
has been made public in the agricultural 
ress of Scotland, it is clear that the 
armers won their point solely on ac- 
count of our. home millers clinging to 
control, 

It was pointed out by the minister of 
agriculture that it was remitted to him 
to apply. the pledge on prices in a lib- 
eral spirit. armers, he practically 
said, had really no case since, technical- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ly, the home wheat crop was freed from 
control at the end of January. How- 
ever, it was reco by the cabinet 
that, so long as control of the flour mills 
was continued, the farmers would have a 
suspicion that control might be able, by 
manipulating the price at which the im- 
ported wheat is issued to the mills, to 
wangle them out of a fair deal for their 

in. To remove such suspicion it has 

nm agreed that the guaranteed price 
for the home wheat of milling quality 
will continue till Aug. 15, a decision that 
may now involve an extension till then 
of the control régime over our flour mills. 





IRISH MARKETS, MARCH 14 

The trade this week has pursued a 
normal course. There has been no change 
in prices of government flour, but this 
makes very little difference, as the only 
flour on offer is Australian in Dublin, 
for which 71s is wanted, and Iron Duke 
in Belfast, which is so dark in color that 
nobody wants it. 


TRADE IN FREE FLOUR 


It is pleasant to report that importers 
find an increasing demand for free flour. 
Mills situated near the seaboard are do- 
ing best, as importers find the risk of 
loss reduced to a minimum, when they 

t quick shipment from the sea- 
board within a week or 10 days, as com- 
pared with about two months from in- 
land mills. Manitoba soft winters have 
been selling at 69@70s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, prompt shipment; on spot 73s 
would be required for flour about due, 
but which has cost the importer much 
more than this figure. Manitoba springs 
have been sold at 70s for prompt ship- 
ment from the seaboard, and fairly de- 
cent little parcels have gone through at 
this price. For flour now arriving, 80s 
has been made for well-known brands. 

There has been, however, a marked 
firmness, and millers are in some in- 
stances asking an advance of Is on re- 
cent prices, which is difficult to obtain. 
Importers are buying only in small lots 
for immediate shipment. The larger 
bakers, however, are taking supplies fort- 
nightly, in order to keep the proper 
quantity coming on for their require- 
ments, realizing that any help from the 
government is a thing of the past, and 
they have now to rely on themselves. Im- 
porters are not inclined to take much 
risk, and rightly so, for while the baker 
has always a margin if the price drops, 
the importer’s profit is gone. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


For home made flour, while the price 
remains at 68s per sack ex-mill, demand 
has improved, and is now very brisk. 
The quality at present leaves nothing to 
be desired, and is making itself felt in 
the appearance of the loaf which is now 
in the two principal cities, Belfast and 
Dublin, quite up to the prewar standard 
in color and flavor. Some of the coun- 
try bakers, however, have not yet got 
back to the old grade. 


OATMEAL 
Oatmeal is still meeting a brisk sale, 
last week’s improvement having been 
maintained. e supplies of foreign 
made flake oatmeal are not large, and 
prices have been fully maintai at 65s 
r 280 Ibs. Irish flake is firmer at 80s, 
elfast or Dublin. For shipment, 
American and Canadian millers are ask- 
ing 65s, at which some small parcels have 
been sold. 
FEED 


Mill offals have been again in very 
brisk demand, an entire change having 
come over the trade since the reduction 
in price a fortnight ago. Small bran is 
£9 ton, broad bran about £11 and finer 
offal about £9 9s, all bags included, ex- 
mill, Foreign makes are in the neighbor- 
hood of £8, and business has revived 
in this end of the trade, owing to the 
supply of home milled not being equal to 
the demand. 

Feedingstuffs have shown considerable 
improvement, both on spot and forward. 
Home millers are busier on Indian meal, 
which is now quoted at £14 ton, bags in- 
cluded, ex-mill, with a rising tendency. 
There has been a big inquiry for linseed 
cakes, but stocks of imported are gettin 
too low. Advances have been registe 
and nothing under about £18 would be 


accepted for fine qualities, ex-quay, Bel- 





fast or Dublin. American shippers are 
not offering freely at present. Decorti- 
cated cottonseed meal is scarce, and for 
arrivals of new season’s Texas meal at 
least £16 ton would be wanted on spot, 
ex-quay, Belfast or Dublin. Home made 
cotton cake of the finer qualities is worth 
about £17 ton with an improving de- 
mand. Stocks of all classes of feeding- 
stuffs are low, and as farmers have re- 
cently crushed a great deal of their oats 
it is anticipated that there will be a 
brisk demand for all classes of imported 
feedingstuffs ere long. 





DUTCH WHEAT AND FLOUR 





Imports of Wheat Increased and Imports of 
Flour Decreased in 1920—Capacity of 
Netherlands Mills Augmented 


Wasuinorton, D. C., April 2.—No more 
conclusive proof of the contention of 
American millers that the former 25c 
differential between wheat and flour 
ee, the Shipping Board seri- 
ously affected the export milling business 
has been disclosed than a recent report 
on the flour and wheat situation in the 


’ Netherlands prepared by Consul General 


George E. Anderson, at Rotterdam. 
This report shows that, dur 1920, 
wheat importations increased heavily, 
while flour imports fell off sharply. 
Simuitaneously there was an increase in 
the capacity of Dutch mills. The re- 
port reads as follows: 

During the whole of the year 1920 
there was an increasing disposition to 
import more wheat than flour into the 
Netherlands. This was due partly to 
the desire of the government and others 
to favor Dutch millers and partly as 
the natural result of conditions in ex- 
change, which made the purchase of 
flour delivered months after an order 
was given a particularly dangerous pro- 
ceeding when prices were falling pot - 
change was varying from day to day. 
The result was that the imports of flour 
into the country ey the year amount- 
ed to only 616,907 bbls, compared with 
1,904,269 in 1919. (It should be noted 
that in this report all figures relative 
to the imports of flour and grains in 
1920 exclude the transit trade, whereas 
import figures for 1919 include that 
trade.) On the other hand, imports of 
wheat in 1920 amounted to 17,892,644 
bus, compared with 11,202,601 the pre- 
vious year. 

The United States enjoyed by far the 
larger portion of the year’s trade in 
wheat, American grain coming into the 
market freely after June, when the new 
crop started to move. Canadian wheat 
began to arrive in November. From 
June onward only wheat from the Unit- 
ed States and Canada was imported. 
The general course of the market made 
this natural, and at the same time ex- 
port tax difficulties made shipments from 
Argentina very difficult. 

Other grains followed the wheat trade 
to a certain extent. Barley from Rou- 
mania came early in the year, but ship- 
ments from the United States controlled 
the market after October, while Ameri- 
can buckwheat and rye controlled it the 
whole of the year. American corn was 
imported after October in competition 
with corn from Argentina. Imports of 
these grains from the United States dur- 
ing the past two years reached the fol- 
lowing values: 





1919 1920 
Wheat ..csccceccevees $3,709,215 $10,910,089 
CON .ncceceeccsecsves 6,751,514 6,683,682 
RYO nce eeeccecenecens 908,429 2,751,606 
Barley ..ccscvcseevecs 11,318,137 2,281,693 
Oats cree crcceeseevees 2,012,793 596,285 
Totals ....-.ceeeees $24,700,088 $23,223,355 


Imports in bushels and by countries 
of origin, of wheat and corn for these 
two years, were: 


Wheat— 1919 1920 


United States ........- 4,468,996 








Argentina ....:...+.:.. 9,752,952 13,423,649 
All other countries .... DOTATD.. « -cecses 

DOIG 2 ccscccissce 11,202,602. 17,892,645 

Corn— 

United States ......... 667,825 535,895 
Argentina .:.........65 4,293,171 9,904,229 
MEU. pace ddanee-coses 3,328,514 3,272,236 
GUE SPROUT ce csccds.. ~ cueees 336,054 
Roumania ......... pO: 12) Fate 1,064,558 

TORE oso oenvegs 8,289,510 15,112,972 


A —_ of 1,018,792 bus of the wheat 
imported was re-exported to Germany 
and Austria in addition to the transit 
trade. The imports of rye amounted to 
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506,813 bus, compared with 1,601,514 in 
1919. All of the supplies came from the 
United States. Total imports of barley 
during the year amounted to 2,298,305 
bus, compared with 6,375,418 the previous 
ear. The United States furnished near- 
y the whole of the supplies in 1919, and 
in 1920 it furnished about 50 per cent of 
the whole, Roumania, Denmark, Canada, 
and Argentina furnishing the remainder. 
Imports of oats in 1920 amounted to 
2,014,567 bus, compared with 2,870,167 
the year before. About two thirds of 
the supplies in both years came from the 
United States. 

The competition of Dutch mills being 
severely felt in the latter part of the 
year, imports of American and all other 
flour diminished accordingly, and it is 
likely that this competition will continue 
to be felt indefinitely. Netherlands mill- 
ers increased their capacity greatly dur- 
ing the war. The imports of flour dur- 
ing the past two years have been as fol- 
lows, in barrels: 





1919 1920 

Wheat flour ........... 1,527,602 501,973 
Rye flour ........eeee0% 44,397 12,342 
Corn flour ......5-e005 237,619 58,979 
RICO MOUP 2 .cccccsccece 27,149 10,707 
Buckwheat flour ...... 47,869 28,157 
AR CERSP cccccccccccecs 19,634 6,205 

WOtAls cccscceseces 1,904,270 618,363 


Of the imports of wheat flour, 401,979 
bbls, or 80 per cent, came from the Unit- 
ed States, as compared with 1,293,242, or 
a little less than 85 per cent, in 1919, the 
remainder coming from Argentina in 
both years. Nearly the whole of all oth- 
er varieties of flour imported came di- 
rectly or indirectly from the United 
States in both years. 

The exports of flour from the Nether- 
lands both in 1919 and 1920 consisted 
almost solely of potato flour. The total 
exports of grain flour in 1920 amounted 
to 25,760 bbls, compared with 11,872 the 
year before. Three fifths of the exports 
were to Germany. The exports of pota- 
to flour in both years were large, and 
form a material item in Dutch exports. 
The total exports for 1920 amounted to 
826,426 bbls, valued at $8,961,607, com- 
pared with 147,918 bbls, valued at $2,- 
917,582, in 1919, : 

JoHN J. MarRInan. 





Canadian Exports in February 


Exports of wheat and flour from Canada 
in February, 1921: 


WHEAT, BUS 


o— 
United Kingdom ............ss00.% 











2,354,173 

WMROR BESTOW ccc cccccvcccccccce 4,247,652 
WEED Locbedeteccccccvevevecere 537,096 
DL het Rneeess> nesondnee eéedy 1,167,161 
MEE Gaile pe koe 05ceSeeecnecace 153,743 
SE AS bese ci uerscibectehe toons 339,199 
GONG 6. occcvevvvcseccvcscccece 80,000 
BOOED occ cceccccccctcoceses 259,035 
MET Awteccn cee ensec egactcesecce 43,121 
WRRE eco FaSorer cccdcccsvivease 9,181,180 

FLOUR, BBLS 
SE GEN Sowevecdccwadices 329,307 
WMINOE GRMERS .cccccrcccccsccccces 198,712 
WIOWEOUREIARE 20 ccccccacvecescece 14,959 
DEE chs 0.05 £00 vo 098-00 6860604 2,595 
ME CGb Sec dedoccecbeocecescns 4,933 
Trinidad and Tobago ............ 8,907 
British West Indies, Other....... 5,458 
SPUN 30 0090606 cccevecndace see 929 
MeOTenem GUIGRS cose ccvecescescce 9,496 
BED WoScicye vecccbsesecceteces 928 
Netherlands 868 
MEE Sioccevccccceceses 1,156 
Costa Rica 400 
EN db ee nba wht bn ends cheese sae e 21,080 
SEE ‘ein ads Wah’ Sade’ aS Save Bnie ab 6,026 
British South Africa ... 589 
ree 600 
San. Domingo .......... ‘ 525 
SEN S)s die vial dg as vBb 0 osacodeui sides 2,183 
ED <a abc Obes o'0.5 bud ob d0.0 04800 vee 1,286 
PeUeRIe TROMGOTES 2 occ vccccsseces 10 
MEN “vesdicateccrad 357 
GG * sv o.b0'0's 0c dares ce 1,600 
ts Ketan d cowheccure 3,000 
BEOTER TORO ices cccccccccesvese 325 
GEE cas od 605 6 Pde we Reve ets Cdebes 5 
pS OLE eee ye 75 
Venezuela ......... 1,271 
French West Indies 150 
PE “en cbbéesas ci Ele eceesece 5,000 
PRES av cosas cdamnes odesndlabanéd 622,730 
A. H. Batey. 





January Imports Into Canada 


Imports for consumption into Canada, 
practically all from the United States, of 
principal grains and grain products during 
January, 1921 and 1920: 


1921 1920 
WO, WH céc ct ctousa 4,536 209 
i BP ee 20,883 296,976 
BDAPIsy;; BAB csecscsovces -iedocve 47 
COE, BG. i: 05:0. 008 c00 coe 1,511,232 1,646,815 
Buckwheat, bus .....:..  ses«+s 1,236 
a ere ere 960 1,796 
Oatmeal, IDE .... cece 4,305 90 
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Limited domestic demand and rather 
better sales for export marked the week 
in the flour trade. By Friday, when the 
big break in wheat developed, even the 
exporting trade declined, and the period 
ends in another bog of depression. Wise 
buyers note-the fact that Canadian prices 
are now higher than United States 
prices, after all allowances have been 
made, and are disinclined to pay the pre- 
mium. Domestic consumers are taking 
only enough flour to meet their pressing 
needs. There have been no changes in 
local quotations. Manitoba top patents 
are selling in mixed cars at $10.50 bbl, 
jute; seconds, $10; first clears, $8.50,— 
delivered, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash. 

Ontario soft winters are more de- 
pressed than ever, and sales are small. 
Brokers buying for export have few or- 
ders to place. It would be possible to 
buy this grade at around $8.05 bbl, bulk, 
seaboard, while sales for shipment to 
points in eastern Canada have been made 
on a basis of $8.20, in secondhand jute 
bags, basis Montreal freights. 

British importers are cabling for flour 
with fair regularity, and a moderate vol- 
ume of business was being done until the 
break in wheat. For good brands of 
Manitoba export patents cable prices 
have ranged 68@64s per 280 Ibs, jute, 
c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or London, 
while Ontario soft winters have been sold 
at 61@62s, same terms. These figures 
are about 2s below those paid in recent 
weeks, 

Prices for shipment to the United 
States have declined sharply, but busi- 
ness does not respond. Top patents are 
offered today at 60c bbl below the figure 
of a week ago, and seconds are down an 
equal amount, while clears, which are 
more wanted, have not declined so much. 
Sellers are now asking $8.10 bbl for top 
patent springs, $7.60 for seconds and $7 
for first clears, jute basis, New York 
freights, American funds. Ontario soft 
winter patents are worth $7.35, same 
terms. 

MILLFEED 


Supplies of feed are more liberal, and 
mills are not restricting their sales so 
closely. Quotations: bran, car lots, $35 
@36 ton, bags included; shorts, $34@35. 
In mixed cars with flour the price of 
both bran and shorts is $36. 


WHEAT 


Ontario mills are waiting for the open- 
ing of navigation to replenish their sup- 
plies of western spring wheat. At to- 
day’s cost it does not pay to bring in 
all-rail shipments. On the latter basis 
No. 1 northern would cost $2.05 bu, on 
track at mills, whereas the same grade is 
offering at $1.88, cif. Bay ports, for 
delivery on opening of navigation. On- 
tario soft winter wheat is quoted at $1.85 
bu, in car lots, country points. American 
wheat is still offering in Ontario at 6@8c 
below domestic prices, and some sales 
are being made. 


CEREALS 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are in a bad 
way. The market is glutted with sup- 
plies, and buyers refuse to- take more 
than daily requirements. A further drop 
in oats has destroyed what little confi- 
dence there was in the situation. Best 
grades of rolled oats are quoted at $3.25 
per 90-lb bag, in less than car lots, de- 
livered, Ontario points, while oatmeal in 
98-lb bags is worth 10 per cent over 


rolled oats. Réground hulls are not 
wanted, but may be quoted nominally at 
$17 ton, in bags, mill points, in Ontario. 

Exporting business in these products is 
at a standstill, but one might name 47s 
6d per 280 lbs, jute, as a nominal price 
for oatmeal and 50s for rolled oats, c.i.f., 
Glasgow. 

COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are sharing the general 
weakness in markets, and are in poor 
demand. No. 2 Canadian western oats 
are offering for opening of navigation at 
50c bu, c.if., Bay ports. Quotations: 
No. 2 white Ontario oats, 48@45c bu; 
barley, 75@80c; rye, $1.40@1.45; buck- 
wheat, $1.05@1.10; peas, $1.55@1.65; No. 
3 American yellow corn, 90c,—in cars, 
country points. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Oil cake is being quoted here at $53 
ton, in bags, and meal at $55, on track, 
point-of shipment. 


NOTES 


J.J. Kelly, flour broker, Chicago, spent 
Tuesday in Toronto. 

American dollars are worth $1.12%, at 
Canadian banks today, and the British 
pound sterling $4.41. 

The ocean rate of freight on flour from 
Canadian mills remains at 321,c per 100 
Ibs via American ports, and at 30c via 
Canadian ports. 

W. C. Omand, flour exporter, Toronto, 
has returned from New York, where he 
had been visiting his branch office. He 
reports that market quiet. 

D. T. Russell, of D. T. Russell & 
Baird, Ltd., flour importers, Glasgow, 
was expected to land at St. John, N. B., 
this week from the Empress of Britain. 
While in Canada he will visit Montreal 
and Toronto, and later will tour the 
United States. 

Reports from many parts of Ontario 
indicate that winter wheat came through 
the cold weather with remarkably little 
damage, and the young plant is now look- 
ing fresh and healthy. This is good 
news, and may be taken as evidence that 
this province is to have another ample 
supply of this grade of wheat. 

Work on the new mill at Midland, Ont., 
is now in progress. Improved conditions 
in the labor market make it reasonable 
to predict the completion of this plant 
in time for new crop grinding; that is 
to say, it should be ready for operation 
in September. The owners are the Cope- 
land Milling Co., Ltd., and the capacity 
of the new plant will be 1,000 bbls per 
day. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirze, Man., April 2.—The flour 
market is in a waiting attitude at pres- 
ent. Domestic demand is small, and very 
little export trade is reported. Prices 
remain firm, there being no change from 
previous week. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered Fort William, Winnipeg and cor- 
responding territory, $10.65 bbl, in 98-Ib 
jute bags; second patents, $10.05; first 
clears, $9. For 30-day terms, 10c bbl is 
added, and for 60-day terms, 20c. 


MILLFEED 

The millfeed market showed very little 

activity this week, while demand was 

fair. Bran is selling around $30 ton, in 

bags, and shorts $30 in cars or mixed 
cars, delivered f.o.b. Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 

Weather reports of possible damage to 
winter wheat crop put wheat prices on 
an upward trend Tuesday, only to be 
followed later by a break of 45¢c in 
cash wheat. Conditions in the winter 
wheat belt are being studied with the 
keenest interest; latest reports reflecting 
on the market. The general opinion here 
is that any damage will be apparent only 
after several days of milder weather. A 
fair demand for cash wheat prevailed, 
particularly the higher grades, but offer- 
ings were light and quickly absorbed. 
Exporters were still without bids for 
business for the opening of navigation, 
and it was reported that exporting in- 
terests are buying the May with the in- 
tention of awaiting delivery rather than 
pay the premiums required to get the 
grain now. Inspections for the week 
were 1,119 cars, against 1,157 last week. 
Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 
ing April 2: 7——Futures—, 





Cash May July 
March 28 ....... $1.93% $1.80 % $1.62% 
March 29 .. - 194% 1.81 1.62% 
March 30 .. 1.88% 1.76% 1.59% 
March 31 1.82% 1.71% 1.55% 
BM 2 cc ancesscr 1.78% 1.65% 1.49 
April 2 ...cccoes 1.79% 1.67% 1.50 

OATMEAL 


There is practically no change in this 
market from last week. It is working 
in sympathy with other grain markets. 
Prices for rolled oats showed a decline 
of 20@25c. Oatmeal remains unchanged. 
Quotations: rolled oats, $2.20@2.50 per 
80-lb bag; oatmeal, $8@3.20 per 98-lb 
bag,—delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Some inquiry has been coming from 
exporters fot coarse grains, but not suf- 


ficient to give any strength to the mar- 
ket. Business generally is very quiet. 
It is obvious that only an increased ex- 
port trade could steady this market and 
relieve the heavy reserves reported. Since 
a week ago oats have declined 514c bu, 
barley 9c, and rye 8c. Quotations: No. 
2 Canadian western oats, 425¢c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, 75c; rye, $1.51, 
—in store, Fort William. 


NOTES 


The market for this flour is very quiet. 
Quotations: best patents, $9.50 bbl, in 
98-lb bags; medium grades, $8.50; dark, 
$5.50; rye meal, $7,—delivered, Winnipeg 
territory. 

The Ahlberg Bearing Co., Chicago, has 
opened an office in Winnipeg, and is now 
prepared to do business with customers 
anywhere in western Canada. The ad- 
dress is Tribune Building. 

Many inquiries have been received in 
Calgary during this week as to com- 
mencement of farm work from parties 
who are contemplating coming this way 
from the United States this spring. 

Farmers report summer fallow land to 
be drifting badly in the high wind that 
is sweeping the prairie provinces from 
the northwest. Many declare they will 
cultivate summer fallow this year before 
seeding, to prevent serious drifting. 

A company has been’ chartered at 
Three Hills, Alta., for the purpose of 
building and operating a 100-bbl flour 
mill. A. E. Reesor is to be manager. 
The name under which business will be 
carried on is Three Hills Milling Co., 
Ltd. 

A letter from James Innes, who, a 
number of years ago, was in the milling 
business at Hartney, Man., and later be- 
Jonged to the staff of Leitch Bros., mill- 
ers, Oak Lake, Man., brings the infor- 
mation that this pioneer of the Manitoba 
milling industry is now living at Eburne, 
B. C., where he is in business as a flour 
and grain broker. 

Reports from British Columbia state 
that quite large sales of -flour have been 
made lately in Vancouver to buyers on 
the American side who anticipate the 
early passage of an emergency tariff bill 
at Washington. In the event of this 


expectation being realized, the buyers be- | 


lieve they will make good profits on their 
Canadian purchases. 

On Wednesday the Calgary Grain Ex- 
change commenced business on daylight 
saving time, falling in line with the Win- 
nipeg market, which in turn has adopted 
the new time of Chicago. Until further 
notice the local exchange opens at 7:30 





Canada’s 9,000,000-Bu Grain Elevator at Port Arthur, Ont. 
Photograph from Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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am. (8:30 Winnipeg time), and will 
close at 11:15 a.m., with the exception 
of Saturdays, when the close will be 
posted at 10 a.m. 

The committee of farmers in charge of 
arrangements for a pool to market the 
wheat crops of western Canada has de- 
cided to defer the necessary application 
for legal powers until every detail has 
been thoroughly worked out. This means 
delay, but is believed to be wise. There 
is no hope that the pool could be ready 
in time for the 1921 crop, and a more 
leisurely working out of arrangements is 
thought to be best. 

In accordance with the judgment and 
order of the Railway Board, dated Jan. 
14, 1921, the rate of exchange in connec- 
tion with shipments of freight between 
points in Canada and the United States 
from April-1 to April 14, inclusive, will 
be 12% per cent, and the surcharge on 
the said traffic will be 8 per cent. The 
rate of surcharge on international pas- 
senger business will be based on 13 per 


cent exchange. . - oe 
. Gray. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., April 2.—The end of 
the week was marked by a sharp decline 
in Canadian wheat prices. These broke 
so badly on Thursday and Friday that 
flour is becoming involved. Domestic 
prices have not n lowered yet, but 
mills will undoubtedly give consumers 
the benefit of the decline if wheat should 
remain down. . Meanwhile, buyers are 
mostly waiting to see what will happen. 
Demand, for delivery in this and eastern 

rovinces, was fairly good until the 

reak in wheat came. Up to time of 
writing there is no word of any reduction 
in flour, and mills are still asking $10.50 
bbl for top patent springs, $10 for sec- 
onds, and $9.80 for strong bakers, in 
jute bags, delivered, with a discount of 
10c bbl for spot cash. 

Soft winter wheat flour is quiet. The 
fact that it is now possible to import 
this grade from the United States is at- 
tracting the attention of buyers, and in- 
cidentally this has led to some very close 
prices being accepted by Ontario mills. 
Car lots of 90 per cent soft winters have 
been bought this week at $8.20 bbl, in 
secondhand jute bags, delivered here, a 
decline of 10c since last Saturday. 

As the effect of decontrol in Great 
Britain becomes more manifest, Montreal 
flour mills feel increasingly the stimulat- 
ing influence of a new freedom. British 
importers are turning more and more to 
Canada for flour, and some very nice 
business has been booked here. This 
week’s break in wheat caused the usual 
temporary lull in cable offers, but the 
weekly average of orders accepted shows 
no diminution. Today’s bids for Cana- 
dian spring wheat export patents are on 
a basis of 62@64s per 280 lbs, in 140-lb 
jute sacks, c.i.f., Liverpool or similar 
ports. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed is steady and in good demand. 
Mills are able now to accept car lot or- 
ders, which indicates an improvement in 
supply. Bran is quoted in cars or mixed 
cars at $36 ton, bags included, and shorts 
at same price, net cash terms. 


NOTES 


White corn flour is selling here at 
$6.30 bbl, in jute, delivered. Trade is 
dull. 

Advices from South Africa intimate 
that Australia is offering flour there at 
prices below those being asked by Cana- 
dian mills. 

The rate of exchange in connection 
with shipments of goods from Canada to 
the United States for two weeks ending 
April 14 is to be 12% per cent premium 
on American dollars. 

Oatmeal and rolled oats are extremely 
quiet. Millers say they have seldom 
known a duller season. Mixed car lots 
of rolled oats are worth $3.35. per bag 
of 90 lbs, in jute, delivered. 

The Canada Steamships Co., Ltd., is 
recalling five of its lake boats that have 
been running on ocean routes, and will 
use these on the upper lakes this season. 
These boats were taken out of the lakes 
during the war. The aggregate tonnage 
of the five vessels selected is 5,000. They 
will ply between Montreal and ports on 
Thunder Bay. 
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New York, N. Y., April 2.—Wall 
Street has many interesting things to 
discuss these days, and the possibility of 
continuing private ownership of the rail- 
roads has been uppermost. There is no 
doubt that liquidation of labor is at 
hand, for the simple reason that the 
country cannot longer afford to pay war 
wages in peace times. It is to be hoped 
that the contending factions will get to- 
gether, for a nationwide railroad strike 
at this time would be the acme of folly. 

The transportation problem affects 
every citizen, and has to do with the 
making or unmaking of business stability 
throu Shout the land. The probability is 
that the administration officials will suc- 
ceed in restoring some kind of order out 
of the chaotic conditions which have pre- 
vailed ever since railroad wages were in- 
creased and the public was forced to pay 
the higher freight rates and passenger 
rates which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission announced some months ago. 


PROFITABLE CO-OPERATION 
Labor is inclined to meet capital half 
way at least in this extraordinary situa- 
tion. It is to be hoped that a settle- 
ment will not be long deferred, for bank- 
ers and business men realize that the 
situation is fraught with many difficul- 
ties and that to a large extent the coun- 
try’s future prosperity depends upon 
solving the transportation problem in the 
right way. The public is the one most 
concerned in an equitable adjustment, 
for the simple fact is that business can- 
not function in the United States and 
that the people cannot enjoy anything 
like first rate prosperity if the trans- 
portation service is functioning badly, or 
if the labor employed is going about its 
business in a half-hearted way. 


SMALLER WAGES COMING 


It is foolish to suppose that labor can 
exact high wages at a time when profits 
are declining rapidly. It is expected, 
therefore, that various industries and 
branches of business will reduce wages 
further, because they believe that re- 
duced operating charges present the only 
way out of a very difficult industrial 
situation. There are many reasons for 
believing that the country will solve this 
problem all right, but it must not be 
looked upon as an easy matter or some- 
—— which can be adjusted without the 
combined effort of the best men in the 
ranks of employers and employed. 

The railroad situation gives peculiar 
emphasis to what was said in the Van- 
derlip interview published in these col- 
umns a few weeks a The golden rule, 
and nothing less than that, will survive 
as the best agreement for employers and 
employed to work together on. 


PRICE OF CAPITAL 


The financial community was greatly 
interested in the announcement of the 9 
per cent dividend by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. President Thay- 
er explained this disbursement as bein 
necessary to meet market conditions an 
make it possible to attract capital in 
needed volume. Within a day or two fol- 
lowing this announcement the New York 
City authorities failed to get bids for a 
$40,000,000 issue of short term 6 per cent 
notes, just about half the offering being 
applied for. Almost at the same mo- 
ment Governor Miller, of New York, de- 
clared that he favored raising the inter- 
est rate on real estate loans as high as 
8 per cent, if need be, to insure sufficient 
investment of capital to construct the 
dwellings and apartments that the people 
needed. : 

The telephone company has to com- 
mand large sums of capital almost every 
year for extension of plant and other 
improvements. It is better for it to do 
this through sales of stock than the is- 





suance of new notes or bonds. Mr. 
Thayer did a courageous thing in ad- 
vancing the annual dividend from 8 to 9 
per cent shortly after asking the people 
to pay higher rates. As a matter of 
sound finance, however, his move was 
justified, for the reason that the wages 
of capital, like the wages of labor, have 
advanced enormously within the last few 
years. In order to obtain large sums, 
therefore, of capital, it was necessary to 
offer the public a 9 per cent dividend 
basis. 
CREDIT AND MONEY 


The credit situation is still tense, al- 
though money rates for short periods are 
somewhat easier. The whole world is 
asking for credit, chiefly in the United 
States. It is believed that Germany 
must receive large advance before long, 
and various other European nations will 
have to ask for considerable sums in 
order to pay for the oy and equip- 
ment which they must buy in this coun- 
try. It is recognized that the price of 
capital, like that of any other commodity 
in urgent demand, continues strong, with 
a firm tendency. It is simply a question 
of supply and demand, for the world- 
wide strain is such as to make every one 
realize that the demand for capital is 
greatly in excess of the supply offered. 


APRIL INVESTORS 


The security market is still full of 
good bargains. There are abundant op- 
portunities for investing idle funds to 
good advantage. The fact is, however, 
that the idle dollar is about the scarcest 
commodity in the world today. Nearly 
every one is bidding for it, and borrow- 
ers at home and abroad are doing their 
best to attract it. No one can tell how 
much higher the bid rate will have to go 
to obtain large sums. The money rate on 
a $100,000 loan is necessarily very differ- 
ent from that quoted for a $10,000,000 
loan. 

There are various foreign government 
loans forthcoming if the investment situ- 
ation is propitious. The banking houses 
will be careful not to put out more for- 
eign securities than the market will take. 
There are various domestic loans to come 
out later on, but this financing will be 
handled with great care, and there is 
nothing in the situation to indicate that 
interest rates will decline immediately. 
In cases where large loans are desired 
the borrower must be willing to pay a 
relatively stiff rate for the accommoda- 
tion. 

The April investor is a wary individual. 
He is going slow. The outlook seems 
favorable on the whole, but he has shown 
no haste to act, and is apparently will- 
ing to bide his time. Just what wfl re- 
sult from this procrastination cannot be 
predicted. 


“FROZEN LOANS” 


One of the most interesting financial 
problems of the hour has to do with the 
best means of ——— “frozen loans.” 
So many long standing loans are on the 
books of the Sanks here and in the West, 
as well as the South, that the keenest 
interest is taken in the best means of 
handling these transactions. It is a situ- 
ation which is not altogether easy to 
provide for, even in the season when 
money rates ordinarily rule lower and 
there is an increased supply of funds 
for commercial borrowers. 

The United States has come to be a 
great money power, as a consequence of 
the part that it has played in World 
War finance. Our banking system has 
been handled admirably, and the Federal 
Reserve banks as well as the great mem- 
ber banks have been misunaen with con- 
spicuous ability. The prevailing idea is, 
however, that the country, and perhaps 
the whole world, is far off from an easy 
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money market, but a great effort is being 
made to put the world upon its feet 
again so that something like ordinary 
interest rates shall prevail. 


BOND BARGAINS 


Judged by conservative standards, 
there is no doubt that the country is 
headed for a better bond market, which 
will give a good account of itself before 
many weeks have elapsed. A financial 
expert, in discussing this phase of the 
financial situation, said: “The country has 
not had a really strong bond market 
since the World War began. There have 
been periods of incrceased activity, but 
the bond market has not reflected a 
normal demand, judged by pre-war 
standards, for several years. Bonds now, 
however, are undeniably cheap. The 
public may be expected to take them on 
sooner or later. Splendid opportunities 
exist for insuring one’s self an extraor- 
dinary income return for a generation 
to come. 

“As soon as the country gets genuinely 
easier money, however, it will not be 
possible to purchase high grade bonds 
at today’s prices. This is because, with 
easier money conditions, fixed income 
paying securities will prove more attrac- 
tive, and for that reason will be pur- 
chased more readily by the investing 
public. No one can tell just what 
changes will come, for there are many 
reasons for believing that the country is 
headed for better things, although we 
may be forced to go through a good 
deal before we get to them.” 





WARRANTY OF FEED 


Any implication that a seller of feed 
warrants it as conforming to the stand- 
ard fixed by a commercial feedingstuffs 
law in force in the state where he knows 
the buyer intends to resell it is overcome 
by proof that the buyer was advised that 
the goods to be delivered would contain 
an element forbidden by that law. So 
holds the Florida supreme court in the 
case of Consolidated Grocery Co. vs. 
Steinhardt, 86 So, 431. 

Plaintiff sued to recover damages for 
claimed breach of an implied warranty 
of a quantity of rice bran sold by de- 
fendant to plaintiff and lost through 
seizure by the Florida authorities as 
containing rice hulls, in violation of the 
Florida commercial feedingstuffs law. 
The controversy came before the su- 
preme court on a question as to whether 
the pleas filed by defendant stated a 
legal defense. The views of the court on 
this point are as follows: 

“The pleas could bear no other con- 
struction than that the plaintiff bought 
the feedstuff with full knowledge that it 
contained rice hulls, If the plaintiff had 
such knowledge, and bought the feed- 
stuff under such a contract, then there 
was no implied warranty that the ma- 
terial was salable in Florida as a com- 
mercial feedingstuff, because the plaintiff 
was charged with notice of the provisions 
of chapter 5661, Laws of 1907, forbid- 
ding the sale in Florida of feedstuff 
containing rice hulls. 

“It needs no argument or citation of 
authority to establish the proposition 
that a dealer in commercial feedstuff 
cannot in his +. for profit delib- 
erately violate the law of his state by 
undertaking to sell a forbidden article 
and, when caught in the dishonorable 
business, pass the loss on to his vendor 
under pretense of an implied warranty 
that the article was salable when he had 
notice that it was not. He cannot plead 
ignorance of the law, and the pleas 
averred that he was not ignorant of the 
fact. ... 

“The declaration alleges that the de- 
fendant sold to the plaintiff ‘rice bran,’ 
which it is: alleged is a commercial feed- 
ingstuff. This would seem to be an ex- 
press warranty that the feedingstuff con- 
tained no rice hulls. In other words, the 
sale of the article by the name or de- 
scription of ‘rice bran’ constituted a war- 
ranty that the article was of the desig- 
nated variety. . . . But the pleas averred 
that, while it was sold as rice bran, it 
in fact was sold under a specification or 
description showing the presence of rice 
hulls. If that is true, there was no ex- 
press warranty in the use of the name 


‘rice bran.’ ” 
A. L. H. Srazer. 
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Further declines in wheat and flour 
prices featured the week, accompanied 
with a much freer movement of wheat. 
According to reports from many points 
in Ohio and Michigan, it seems clear that 
more wheat is being offered than can be 
absorbed at the price at which it is held. 
One miller reports having bought 100,000 
bus in the last week, an unusual amount, 
considering the present milling situation 
and the scantiness of offerings but a 
short time ago; another says he is not 
bidding, has all the wheat he wants and 
is temporarily out of the market, The 
point is that wheat is pressing for sale, 
with dealers and millers somewhat dis- 
posed to back away from it. 

From March 28, when trading in July 
was started, to April 1, this future de- 
clined from $1.261, to $1.1414, a drop of 
12c in five days’ time. Toledo millers 
were paying $1.40 for No. 1 red, Toledo 
rate points, April 1, compared with $1.56 
@1.57 a week ago, and flour prices were 
down 75@85c, or a total of $1.30@1.40 
decline in flour for the last two weeks. 

Under such conditions it is not surpris- 
ing that millers report continued dull- 
ness and absence of buying this week. 
However, some sales were made, bearing 
eloquent witness to the fact that even 
such conditions cannot forestall the re- 
plenishment of absolutely needed sup- 
plies. One miller reports more flour made 
this last quarter than for the correspond- 
ing period a year ago, On the whole, a 
rather even stream of sales is available, 
although it is not of large volume, 

Two millers reported sales during the 
week to United Kingdom markets, one 
for 2,000 bags at quite a satisfactory 
price. These sales are regarded as indi- 
cating the probability of increased ex- 
port business following decontrol in 
Great Britain on April 1. There is evi- 
dence of increased interest on the part 
of foreign connections and the anticipa- 
tion of business in the near future. Some 
continental countries are also interested, 
and both patent and fancy clears have 
been sold. 

The price of $7.15 for soft winter 
wheat patent, 98’s, f.o.b. Toledo, attained 
this week, looks low in view of the higher 
levels which have prevailed so long and 
to which every one had become accus- 
tomed. It suggests that at last $5 flour 
may not be so far away. Fancy spring 
wheat clear of high quailty was sold this 
week to net the mill $7.05, bulk, nearly 
equal to the price for soft wheat stand- 
ard patent. 

Premiums on soft winter wheat have 
not only disappeared, but it is now avail- 
able at Toledo considerably under hard 
wheat, and the difference works out to 
the advantage of soft.wheat flours, even 
though it is not apparent in the readier 
sale of that flour. From an extreme pre- 
mium of about 35c over March, it 
sold down to 10c under March and 
is now held at Sc over May; from 
about 36c over cash hard winter at Chi- 
cago, red wheat is now selling on a parity 
with hard. No. 1 dark northern was of- 
fered April 1 at $1.57 f.o.b. Chicago; at 
the same time millers were paying $1.40 
for No. 1 red, Toledo rate points. The 
difference in price between soft and hard 
wheat flours is now $1.55, Toledo. 

é At that, soft wheat millers of this sec- 
tion are paying too much for this wheat, 
considering some of the prices at which 
soft wheat flour is offered and sold in 
eastern markets. The opinion is ex-. 
pressed that if the millers, particularly 
the large ones, who are constantly bid- 


ding for wheat, were to lower their bids 
10@15c in one day, practically every 
other miller and elevator receiving those 
bids would drop their prices accordingly, 
and wheat prices would then be more in 
line with those of flour. 

Bearish sentiment continues to prevail 
quite generally. The opinion that the 
new crop may not net the farmer much 
over $1 is no longer regarded as radical 
or impossible, and, in that event, it is 
considered that wheat prices will gradu- 
ally seek that level, unless something se- 
rious in to the growing crop or the 
country develops an actual shortage of 
wheat for milling requirements. The 
rather close indicated adjustment of sup- 
plies to requirements and the continued 
heavy sales for export are ignored so 
far, and do not serve to check the decline, 

These considerations make it quite 
clear why the volume of milling business 
is so low. It is something of a struggle 
for the millers to find business enough 
from_week to week to keep their mills 
going at even the present reduced rate of 
operation. However, it is noticeable that, 
since many of them definitely abandoned 
the effort to attain full capacity opera- 
tion by cutting prices, and accepted half 
capacity as the present standard, condi- 
tions have improved. 

One miller states that he hopes wheat 
will go to $1 and feed to $10 by the new 
crop, so that rock bottom may be reached 
and there may be no question of it. Ten 
dollars per ton for feed sounds unduly 
low, but $1 wheat seems within the range 
of possibilities. Certainly a basis would 
then be struck not subject to any further 
drastic declines, and on which the entire 
trade might operate with some degree of 
confidence and without undue risk, The 
present deflationary period, with its in- 
evitable accompaniments of restricted 
milling and light stocks of wheat and 
flour, has gradually been building up a 
situation of great underlying strength 
for business on the new crop. 


MILLFEED 

The millfeed situation has changed for 
the worse. Feed is now of slow sale, 
and prices are weakening. One miller 
= so far as to say that there is no mar- 

et for it at all. Much greater effort 
must be made to merchandise it and to 
secure a satisfactory price. Pasturage is 
getting in good condition, and lower 
prices:on feed are looked for. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills acgenreed at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported. to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Tile WSK cccccccsccescecs 17,400 36 
Least WOO .ccccccccccccccs 17,200 36 
FORP OHO ccccccccccccccces 9,050 19 
TWO years AGO ....-...000% 38,830 81 
Three years ago .......... 12,150 25 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 
This week ...... 24 151,860 61,242 33% 
Last week ...... 22 130,800 45,807 35 
Year ago .......- 13 96,960 31,640 32 
Two years ago... 10 65,160 49,376 75 


MILL WAGES 


A canvass of the situation regarding 
mill wages discloses the fact that condi- 
tions in different plants are so divergent 
as to make the publication of a w 
scale of doubtful value, if not actually 
misleading in some cases. However, in 
order to give an approximate idea of 
wages now prevailing, the following 
schedule is given. The figures indicate 
cents per hour: labor, 42@50; sweepers, 
52@55; roustabouts, 42@650; oilers, 55; 


’ stations. 





firemen, 60; engineers, 75; wheat clean- 
ers, 60; millwrights, 75; wheat shovelers, 
52%; packers, 50@60; head packers, 65 
@70; helpers, 55@60; grinders, 60@70; 
millers (class A), 80@93; millers (class 
B), 75@85. 

The above scale is based on an eight- 
hour day. 


NOTES 


William J. McDonald, Krumm Milling 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, will be married to 
Miss Margaret Bringardner, April 12, 
at Columbus. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at 
Columbus, April 19-20, with headquarters 
at the Hotel Deshler. 


C. E, DePuy & Co. have recently en- 
gaged in the milling business at Pontiac, 
Mich., having installed two midget mills 
of a total capacity of 50 bbls. 

The plant of the Grove City (Ohio) 
Mills, which was destroyed by fire re- 
cently, will not be rebuilt. Insurance 
collected amounted to $42,000. 

Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, has gone to Atlantic City 
on a two weeks’ vacation, accompanied 
by his family. On his return he will visit 
eastern markets. 

C. E. Monck, Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
connected with the Hoyland Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, as salesman, is now at- 
tached to the Cleveland office of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., of Kan- 
sas City. 

The Flour Club of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce will hold a meeting 
‘Tuesday evening, April 5, at the Cleve- 
land Athletic Club, at whiclf time new 
officers will be elected. The meeting will 
be informal and without set programme. 


The Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Inc., 
will open a New York office at 23-25 
Beaver Street, about the middle of April. 
The office at Columbus, Ohio, in the Com- 
stock Building, as well as the laboratory, 
will be continued as at present, with C. 
E. Watson as manager, and L. H. Thom- 
as as chief chemist. 


A number of millers in southeastern 
Michigan met at Detroit on March 29 
and formed the Southeastern Millers’ 
Club, with the view of holding meetings 
for the discussion of subjects of local 
interest every few weeks. H.S. Holmes, 
of the William Bacon-Holmes Co., Chel- 
sea, was elected president of the new 
club. 


George W. Bollinger, formerly man- 
ager Brenneman Baking Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, and Sterling Donaldson, formerly 
manager Occident Baking Co., Hamilton 
and Columbus, have purchased the con- 
trolling interest in the Top-N-Och Bak- 
ing Co., Columbus. Harry Meyer, who 
has been president of the Top-N-Och 
Baking Co. for several years, retains an 
interest, but will not be active, having 
associated himself with the Holland 
Bread Co., Columbus, as manager of 
the local plant, sometimes known as the 
Columbus Bread Co. Mr. Bollinger was 
also associated with Harry B. Apple, 
flour broker, for about six months, fol- 
lowing his retirement from the Brenne- 
man Baking Co. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp., April 2.—The bot- 
tom has completely fallen out of the 
flour mark t. Buyers are as scarce as 
hens’ teeth, and inquiries are few and far 
between. The nervous condition is 
caused by two important reasons. One is 
that the price of wheat continues to fall, 
the price in Evansville having now 
reached $1.30 at the mills and $1.25 at 
This is the lowest price in 
many years, and is following the pre- 
diction of the millers and grain men 
made more than a year ago, that the 
price of wheat would not stand upon a 
false premise. The other reason is the 
fine prospect of the growing wheat. With 
all possible effort the millers are only 
running their plants at about one third 
the usual time, and the position of sales 
manager now is one not to be envied. 

Best patents are quoted at $9.25 bbl, 
in 98-lb sacks, which is the top price in 
Evansville, f.o.b. river. Straights are 
quoted for similar lots at $8 for the top 


price.: 
Millfeed has lost its activity in the 
last few days, with bran at $25 and 


— 





61 


shorts and mixed at $26 ton, carload lots. 
The reason for the slump is unexplained. 


NOTES 


Wheat has not been seriously injured 
by the recent cold snap. On Tuesday 
night the thermometer went down to 23 
above zero; the sun came out bright 
on Wednesday, followed by a light frost 
Thursday night, but no damage was done. 

Evansville master bakers are asking 
journeymen to lower their scale of wages 
in order that the price of bread may be 
cut. The daily salgs of bread in the city 
are decreasing right along, and bakers 
are feeling the pitch. The journeymen 
are paid $35@40 per week for their work. 
Bread in Evansville sells at 10c for the 
1-lb and 1l5c for the 1%-lb loaf. The 
price of flour has been reduced material- 
ly, with eggs selling at 15c wholesale, and 
milk at 54¢ gallon, 


W. W. Ross. 
NASHVILLE 
Nasuvittz, Tenn. April 2.—Such 


business as the little sales that had as- 
sumed fair volume before the recent 
break in wheat has almost disappeared 
in the Southeast. Mills now report no 
interest being shown in flour at any price. 
The volume of shipments to the South- 
east is reported the smallest for this sea- 
son of the year since 1918, when no 
wheat was available from the United 
States Grain Corporation. 

A great many jobbers in the South- 
east report discontinuing handling flour 
during the past 60 days, and a number 
have closed up the department, and de- 
cided to discontinue altogether. This has 
resulted in well-established trade being 
scattered, and causes the mills no little 
trouble. 

Prices were further depressed this 
week, and continued to show rather wide 
range. Quotations at the close were sub- 
stantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $9.40@9.75; standard 
or regular patent, $8.10@8.40; straight 
patent, $7.55@7.90; first clears, $6.25@ 
6.50. 

Demand is slow for Minnesota and 
Kansas flours. Prices: spring’-wheat pat- 
ent, 140 lbs, jute, delivered at Nashville, 
$8.50@9; hard winter wheat patent, $7.45 

8 


There is little demand for millfeed, 
with prices lower, as follows: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $23.50@25; standard 
middlings or shorts, $26.50@28. 

Wheat has been steadily declining, with 
mills only buying for demand. No. 2 
red is quoted at $1.60 bu at Nashville. 


CORN MEAL 


No material improvement is noted in 
the corn meal situation. Mills with a ca- 
pacity of 60,000 bus this week ground 
10,330, or 17.2 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 14.1 per cent last week, and 
26.2 per cent the same week last year. : 
Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 
lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $1.55@1.60; 
unbolted meal, $1.45@1.50. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 181,170 60,707 33.5 
Last week ....... 183,120 70,630 38.5 
YOGr O80 «cccccce 234,690 99,700 42.4 
Two years ago ... 188,490 98,565 62.2 
Three years ago.. 130,920 32,102 24.5 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April 2 March 26 
Fiour, OBIS .ccccsccceces 32,40 32,000 
Wheat, BUS ..cccscccece 166,500 170,000 
Cerm, BEB caccccccccccve 123,700 140,500 
Cate, DUB scrccccccccers 263,500 276,500 


NOTES 
The Dorris Milling Co., Nashville, is 
erecting an addition to its plant to in- 
crease storage capacity to 50,000. bus, 


-and expand facilities for handling grain. 


R. E. Doolittle, of Chicago, chief of 
the central department, Bureau of Chem- 
istry, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, will be in Nashville, April 8, to 
hold a conference with grain men to 
acquaint them with liability under the 


‘ food and drug act. 


Vernon S. Tupper, general manager 
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of the Nashville Roller Mills, was this 
week unanimously elected president of 
the Nashville Commercial Club by the 
board of directors. Mr. Tupper is one 
of the leading men in all civic activities, 
and has won great popularity. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





VIRGINIA 

Norrotx, Va., April 2.—Lower grain 
prices have forced the price of flour to 
new low levels, with quotations by mills 
indicating that they are anxious to sell, 
even below the cost of production. A 
somewhat livelier attitude is assumed by 
the market this week as result of the 
more favorable prices. Winter wheat top 
patents are quoted at $8.50@8.75, Kan- 
sas patents at $8@8.50, and northwest- 
ern er wheat spring flours at $8.75@ 
9.25. Prices on the local market this 
week, in some grades, have been lower 
than at any time within the last five 
years. 

The feed market showed little more 
than usual activity this week, with prices 
somewhat steadier than were expected, in 
view of the decline in the price of flour. 
Bran sold for $80@31, standard mid- 
dlings at $28@30, winter wheat middlings 
at $82@84 and red dog was quoted at 
$42. 

NOTES 

W. L. Davis, of Suffolk, Va., presi- 
dent of the Davis bakery, of that city, 
has formed the Granby Baking Co., in 
Norfolk. 

W. R. Meech, manager of the local 
branch of the Lyon & Greenleaf Co., is 
at the mills at Ligonier, Ind; and will 
also visit Grand Rapids, Mich., and other 
western cities. 

The American Grocery & Baking Co., 
of this city, was thrown into involuntary 
bankruptcy, this week, by several small 
creditors. It is believed, however, that 
the concern will continue in business. 

Josern A. Lesuie. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

Inpranapous, Inv. April 2—Con- 
tinued apathy on the part of the buyer, 
with a resulting narrow market and little 
business done, characterized the wheat 
flour trade in Indiana this week. Weak- 
ness in grains was reflected in quotations, 
the level, with the exception of spring 
patents, being considerably under that 
of the preceding six-day period. 

Soft winter patents at the end of the 
week were quoted for shipment in car 
lots at $7@7.75 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, 
a drop of 65c in the minimum and 50c 
in the maximum. Hard winter patents 
were offered at $7.25@8.75, a reduction 
of 75c in the minimum and 25c in the 
maximum. Spring patents were priced 
at $8@8.75, the minimum being un- 
changed and the maximum 25c lower. 

Demand for corn products has slowed 
up noticeably. As a result of declining 
prices for the coarse grain, quotations 
dropped 20c during the last few days. 
Grits are quoted for shipment in car lots 
at $1.75 per 100 lbs, meal at $1.65, hom- 
iny at $2.25, hominy flakes at $1.85, cere- 
aline at $2.55 and corn flour at $2.95, 
sacks included in all cases. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of April 2, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 

orthwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
This week ....-..seeeeeeee 6,385 28 
Last week .......e.eeeeeee 5,330 23 
Veer Ag ..cccccscccereees 7,866 35 
Two years ago ......-+.06s 10,493 _ 46 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 
Wheat .ncccccccsecvceces 29,000 4,000 
GOP ccvesacccccccccccsss 153,000 134,000 
OO@t® ccccceccccevecescess 226,000 136,000 
RYO cccccccccessesesceses 4,000 1,400 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

heat Corn Oats Rye 
This week ... 91,280 463,560 339,420 2,000 
Year ago ..... 282,842 616,340 70,570 2,430 
Two years ago 248,040 359,550 215,200 2,500 


MILLFEED 


Demand slow, mainly due to the open- 
ing of the pasture season in the Middle 


est. Bran is offered for shipment in. 


car lots at $25@26.50 ton, sacked, mixed 
feed at $26@27.50, and middlings at $28 





@29.50, while hominy feed is quoted at 
$23, bulk, and $25, sacked. 
NOTES 

The marriage is announced of Wilbur 
H. Isenhour, of Radnor, a grain elevator 
owner, and Miss Madge Logan, a school 
teacher, living near Sedalia. . 

A department store at Vincennes be- 
gan the experiment this week of selling 
a 1-lb loaf of bread for 7c. The pre- 
vailing price among bakers and grocers 
at Vincennes has been 10c for a 1-lb loaf 
and 15c for a 114-lb loaf. 

Lawrence A, Orr, of Indianapolis, has 
filed suit against Richard Hagans, of 
Greenfield, and A. N. Fischer and A. E. 
Hartley. He avers that he and the de- 
fendants organized a company last June 
to operate a flour mill and grain elevator 
at Greenfield, with a capital stock of 
$75,000.. Mr. Hagans was to turn over 
his flour mill and elevator to the com- 
pany in return for $80,000 of the stock, 
the plaintiff contends, and a commission 
of 10 per cent was to be paid on sales of 
stock in the company. Mr. Orr says the 
defendants refused to complete the or- 
ganization of the company after the sale 
of stock had been begun. He says he is 
entitled to $2,500 in stock in the com- 
pany, $2,500 in commissions for the sale 
of the stock, and $3,000 for his services 
as director of the concern. 

Epwarp H., Zrecner. 





GEORGIA 


Attanta, Ga., April 2.—Flour trade 
during the past week has been irregular 
and of small volume. Every day almost 
brought a decline in prices, and showed 
losses to all who had bought the previ- 
ous week, and had stock on hand. The 
movement of flour was very slow. Pur- 
chases were small and for immediate 
shipment. Upon the. whole, the prices 
range about $1 lower than last week. 
Offerings from mills were very free. 

Wheat millfeed also suffered a decline, 
with an extremely slow demand. Bran 
moved fairly well early in the week, but 
middlings and shorts are absolutely dead. 
The green pastures have lessened the 
millfeed demand very much. The prices 
of corn and oats also contribute to poor 
demand for mixed feeds, corn and oats 
being used in preference at the prevail- 
ing prices, 

Cottonseed meal prices were lowered 
during the week on poor demand and 
slow movement. The oil mills are mak- 
ing liberal offers to farmers on exchanges 
of cottonseed meal for cottonseed. There 
is some movement of meal under this 
programme, as farmers are using the 
meal for fertilizer purposes. The dairy 
trade for meal is slow, as grazing is 


good. 

Hay trade has been rather dur- 
ing the week, with a little stiffening of 
prices. Receipts were somewhat larger 
this week than last, and-there are some 
orders still to arrive. Prices were quoted 
50c@$1 higher. 

General trade is steadying. People 
are practicing strict economy, and are 
more disposed to keep at work and pro- 
duce. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





PITTSBURGH 

Prrrssurcu, Pa., April 2.—Listlessness 
characterized the flour market here the 
past week. What sales were made were 
small and for immediate requirements. 
Prices show a marked decline early in 
the week. Later there was a slight rally, 
but not sufficient to make its impress 
felt to any extent on the market. 
. The industrial situation in the Pitts- 
burgh district is a factor that must be 
reckoned with when flour is considered. 
There has been a marked suspension of 
operations in a number of the iron and 
steel plants hereabouts. Plants run a 
week, and then shut down for a week or 
two or until sufficient orders -come in to 
justify resumption. This has a vital 
effect on business in general. The flour 
men feel it when the baker curtails his 
usual order, and when the grocer who 
sells flour is compelled to place smaller 
contracts than usual. : 

Prices this week: spring wheat patent, 
$8.50@10 bbl; hard winter patent, $7.75 


@9.25; soft winter wheat, $7@7.50,—all 

cotton 98’s, carload lots, Pittsburgh. 
First and second clears are abundant, 

and sales are at a minimum. Rye flour 
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also is slow, with pure dark quoted at 
$6.50 bbl, and pure white $8.75. 

Some flour men say that many of the 
housewives have gone back to baking 
their own bread, indicated by the rather 
fair demand for the family sack size. 
This is | page | correct in industrial sec- 
tions of the city and suburbs, where the 
mills are either idle or operating on a 
minimum scale, which would cause frugal 
women to husband their resources . 
bakin 
bakes’ 


and keeping away from the local 
p, where the ye tne to buy 
other things than bread always exists. 

One of the factors, however, in keeping 
the average housewife in line to continue 
a yo the bakery in her neighbor- 
ood is the action that women’s clubs 
and similar organizations here have taken 
in advocating bakers’ bread as the best 
and cheapest food. , 

Coarse grains and feed are very dull. 
Offerings are light, and demand lighter. 
Prices are somewhat unsteady and fluc- 
tuating, and there are said to be conces- 
sions available for the earnest buyer. 
There is little inquiry for bran, but the 
weather indications favor very early 
grass. 

NOTES 

John W. Kriner, miller of Dubois, Pa., 
was in Pittsburgh this week. 

J. U. Crosby, of the Crosby Farm 
Milling Co., Chicago, was a recent visitor 
in Pittsburgh. 

A. M. Conners, of the Maney Milling 
Co., Omaha, Neb., called on the trade 
here this week. 

F, H. Minnis, Pittsburgh representa- 
tive of the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
after May 1 will be located at 4150 Jen- 
kins Arcade Building. 

Roscoe C. Martin, representative of 
the Read Machinery Co., and a former 
baker, is spending several days with Mrs. 
Martin at Atlantic City. 

R. E. Williams, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
who, rumor has it, is to be associated 
with the Chippewa Milling Co., Monte- 
video, Minn., as sales manager, was in 
Pittsburgh this week. 

R. L. Sanderson, representing Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., who was injured in an automobile 
accident some weeks ago, is able to at- 
tend to his duties again. 

H. H. Looney, formerly with the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, as a chemist, is now connected with 
the Pittsburgh office of the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 

The Penn Baking Co., which has been 
in business at 305 Penn Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, for several years, has purchased 
land on Irwin Avenue, Northside, on 
which it will erect a modern bakery, to 
be ready.for occupancy June 1. Two 
basement fired ovens will be installed. 
The firm caters to hotels and restaurants 
exclusively. 

The April meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry will be held at the Fleisch- 
mann Building, Northside, Pittsburgh, 
Saturday evening, April 9. A. D. Sallee, 
credit manager of the Farmers’ Deposit 
National Bank and director of the de- 
partment of credit research, University 
of Pittsburgh, will speak on “The Signs 





of the Times.” Flour men are always Totals 1.356 
eens Ge ee er shee ee ee . 
C. C. Larus. Total soft red winter.... 66,257 
4 Hard white— 
275 
NEBRASKA oat 
Omana, Nes., April 2.—Business is 98 
still dull, and conditions surrounding the 3.516 
flour trade continue unsatisfactory. In ; 
the last week, sales have dropped off con- 686 
siderably. Shipping directions, how- 4,894 
ever, are coming in Setter shape than a a +4 
week or 10 days ago. All in all the mill- ssaihabien 
er is having rather hard sledding just | Te 7,339 
now. Export business is improving. 
Feed is weak, and in only fair demand. ae eee wae s-> See 
Wheat is in good demand, not only by W'!te club— aie 
mills but by exporters. Good rains have DB arekscaccdiaxks 3,070 
fallen over most of Nebraska in the last NO. 8 ceeeeseeeececees 2,170 
week, and advices received here indicate All others .......+.++s 707 
that the condition of the frowing winter Total white club ........ 7,028 
wheat crop is excellent. Freezing weath- yyixeq wheat— : 
er has prevailed all over the state, but SE eee 13,853 
there are no reports of damage to crops TRO. 2. cocccccccccocese 29,126 
by it. a RR Ee 12,843 
csisiiiite tatu All others ..........+. 10,219 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- PE ES SAN»... - 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, Grand totals ........... +. 475,704 
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with comparisons, as reported 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour 
output 
. Be ee eee Seer 13,686 
BGR WERE. co cercevecevcece 11,303 
BOGP OOO Kiwi ges ccckcccces 10,240 
Two years ago .......seeee 18,636 
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Crop Year Wheat Receipts by Grade 
.Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on ar- 
rival at all inspection points by inspectors 


licensed under 


the United States 


Grain 


Standards Act, from July 1 to Feb. 28, 1921, 
with the corresponding figures for the pre- 
ceding year: 




















Dark northern spring— 1920-21 
E> SPPevirerre re tite 33,414 
BEG . cvecéscceebe rece 10,966 
We, 8. cccvcccccecccevcs 16,132 
BE GORGES occccccccese 29,853 
Dotals .orcccccecser 90,365 
2,249 
1,798 
1,406 
3,481 
_ Fre ey 8,934 

Red spring— 
No. 85 

5 40 

53 

126 

DWetale ccccccccccse 304 

Total hard red spring... 99,603 
Amber durum— 

Mi BD cesccetecccccoce 908 
Be, BP seivvstesecroweve 6,030 
Bek, Wace cs cosences sta 2,031 
PS Ee ee ree 900 

WN iv od si ewecaad 9,869 
Durum— 

BOs 2 cccccccvccscccee 191 

Bes B. dervcedccesees bee 1,906 

Me  M. Se Pocccesscccese 1,264 
All GEROTS wocccccccvse 995 

WED cvvs.ccccsace 4,356 
Red durum— 

My SD shessacanesesace 998 
BB ets teceg ees eeet 406 
Bees B eindeeervetsarveus 126 
All OCROTD 2c cccccess 119 

WOtRD ce ccvcccceca 1,649 
Total durum ........... 15,874 
Dark hard winter— 

Wh B wecsageccevecnece 7,266 
My UM shocebenesacaccs 10,893 
Bs DS cei cctcccscevece 6,777 
BT CURSED: 2 ows cc ciscone 4,016 

DORA oc ccccscccecs 28,952 
Hard winter— 
PUM B cboccceccscccess 42,721 
BOB scceveveccececce 72,760 
BIO B. ccvccccecccccces 33,544 
All GESTS cccccvcecese 31,512 
WN 6 08's a 000 08 180,537 
Yellow hard winter— 

bE dovccesvoscccees 132 
Be Eh oWeccodcveasdeccs 211 

Me BD ccnccdevecceases 90 
AM GLNOTS <cccccocvece 126 

Betas ccccccovcce 559 


—__—- 


Total hard red winter... 210,048 


Red winter— 
BEG, 2 cccccvcccccsvces 

















1919-20 
3,849 
2,774 
7,370 

18,406 





32,399 


3,914 
2,881 
6,648 
13,449 





26,892 
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Conditions in the flour market in New 
York this week were extremely dull, and 
there was only a very limited amount of 
business. The heavy breaks in the wheat 
markets, such as a 5Y,c decline in one 
day and a total of 121%4c in two days, 
affected buyers so strongly they about 
unanimously decided to keep out of the 
market. Conditions looked so soft that 
they felt there was no certainty as to 
how low the market might go. Having 
had several previous sad experiences, 
they have been carefully trying to avoid 
others, and so long as the market re- 
mains as uncertain as it is now, selling 
much flour will be extremely difficult. 

Of course there will be some small 
business every day, but the Jewish holi- 
days are near at hand and this curtails 
a large amount of buying from the trade 
which sells largely to those of this de- 
nomination and, in addition, there-is the 
uncertain market condition described 
above. 

Export buying, however, still continues 
in fair volume, Germany and other 
northern European countries being the 
principal purchasers. It was reported 
that one offer from Germany covered 
approximately 200,000 bbls, but it could 
not be learned whether this business was 
actually worked. There has not been so 
much buying for Mediterranean points as 
heretofore, probably because there has 
apparently something happened in Greece 
which has seriously affected the pur- 
chases: of flour by those engaged in dis- 
tributing it in that country. 

It is understood that the Greek gov- 
ernment has issued an order comman- 
deering all flour upon the basis of its in- 
voice price, plus 34% per cent, in conse- 
quence of which a number of Greek buy- 
ers have cabled sellers in this country to 
advance the price on the invoice $1 bbl, 
and in several instances have forwarded 
money overpaying purchases on_ this 
basis, the reason for which is obvious. 


It is claimed by some that the reason . 


for the commandeering of flour by the 
Greek government is for the purpose of 
feeding the people in territories formerly 
occupied by the Turks, who have been 
driven out by the recent operations of 
the Grecian army. Whether or not this 
is so, it is quite clear that the Grecian 
flour distributors desire to make more 
than 31% per cent profit on their flour 
purchases. 

Grain prices made new low levels last 
week, and the whole grain situation 
seems especially weak. Export sales 
were fairly good, but these were princi- 
pally to Germany and Spain, amounting 
in all to about 2,000,000 bus wheat, but 
the market showed very little response, 
even to these fairly heavy purchases. 

Flour quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $10@10.25; standard patent, $8.15@ 
8.80; first clear, $6@7; soft winter 
straights, $7@7.50; hard winter straights, 
$7.50@8.50; first clear, $6@7; rye, $8.30 
@8.75,—all in jute. 

NOTES 

Otis B. Durbin, Durbin Brokerage Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., was in New York this 
week, 

Siegmund Steeg, millers’ agent, Chica- 

, was on "change here, Tuesday and 

ednesday. ; 

William L. Phelps, president of the 
Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, 
was in New York this week on his way 
to Pinehurst, N. C. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
general manager of the Lake of the 
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Woods Milling Co., Montreal, Ont., was 
in the New York market this week. 

The Hamburg-American Line, accord- 
ing to a dispatch from Germany, has re- 
cently declared a dividend at the annual 
rate of 8 per cent for the years 1919-20. 


J. Brewer, Kansas City representative 
of the Ernest Brewer Co., spent several 
days in New York this week, as did 
Frank Cole, Kansas City representative 
of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc. Both 
attended the banquet of the New York 
Flour Club. 

Wilfred Wallace, one of the best- 
known men in the New York flour trade, 
who has been away from business for 
more than a year on account of illness, 
was on the floor of the Produce Ex- 
change this week receiving the congratu- 
lations of his friends on his recovery. 


Business seems to be looking up on the 
State Barge Canal, which will open 
for business about May 15. Several up- 
state shipyards have booked large orders 
for modern boats, and are pushing the 
work as fast as they can because it is 
claimed business will be waiting for 
them as soon as they are ready to go 
into commission. 

H. F. Freeman, the popular New York 
representative of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., has been for the past few days 
receiving the congratulations of his 
friends on having been presented with a 
bouncing baby boy. Last reports were 
that the father was doing well. Re- 
cently Frank purchased for himself a 
rather small sized derby hat, and some 
of his friends are now claiming they 
know why he did it. 

The National City Bank, in its April 
circular in answer to the charge that the 
“Money Trust” is attempting to wreck 
the Nonpartisan League by a refusal to 
purchase or market bonds of the state of 
North Dakota, says that the fundamental 
reason why North Dakota bonds are not 
being readily sold is that bankers are 
afraid they cannot sell them, because the 
news coming out of North Dakota re- 
garding the administration of the state 
government, its financial policies and in- 
creased taxation is not calculated to 
make a good market for these bonds. 


Among the millers visiting New York 
this week were A. C. Loring, president 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
Rudolph A. Goerz, president and mana- 
ger Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas; Martin E. Ismert, sales manager 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and Ralph S. Herman, chief chemist for 
the same company; M. P. Fuller, sales 
manager Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
Waseca, Minn; E. M. Stults, treasurer 
and general manager Buckeye Cereal 
Co., Massillon, Ohio; Albert M. Conners, 
secretary and sales manager Maney Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb., and George A. 
Aylesworth, vice president Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., April 2.—The flour 
market the past week has been extremely 
dull, with the trade showing no inclina- 
tion to purchase beyond actual needs. 
Dealers report their customers as indif- 
ferent to the market as ever, in the be- 
lief that flour-prices have not yet touched 
bottom and that much is to be gained by 
holding off and buying as little as pos- 
sible. With new crop wheat only a few 
months away, and the condition of the 
crop one of excellent promise, they re- 
fuse to give heed to any bullish argu- 
ments. 

Flour trading is now at the lowest ebb, 
and far below normal. Customers are 
asking for minimum cars in almost every 
instance where they are forced to buy. 
Ordinarily these buyers are at this time 
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of the year buying flour by the thousand 
barrels, but a car or two is the present 
extent of their purchases. 

One reason for the unusual dullness, 
aside from the weakness in prices, is the 
fact that unusually favorable traffic con- 
ditions have prevailed for months. Flour 
buyers have been able to draw a finer 
line on supplies from the West than for 
many years. Flour men here state that 
they are able to get shipments of flour 
through from the West in two weeks or 
less. For this reason they feel that they 
can safely keep their stocks at a mini- 
mum. Financial conditions also are re- 
ported better, although the banks are 
still exercising extreme caution in loans. 

The feeling in Boston and New Eng- 
land at the present time is that nothing 
is to be gained by ordering out flour, 
except as needs suggest. Dealers here, 
who usually carry at least a month’s sup- 
ply on hand, are apparently assured of 
always having enough in stock, by simply 
renewing their orders every two weeks 
or so, or else by purchasing at second 
hand. 

The supply of so-called “distress flour” 
offering on the market at the present 
time is not very large. Probably 4,000 
bbls would cover the amount in store 
here for which there is pressure to sell, 
and the bulk of it is not of a very high 


grade. 

Local stocks of flour in the hands of 
jobbers and other distributors are some- 
what larger than a month ago, although 
the figures have not been made public. 
The big jobbers have the bulk of this 
on hand, and report it difficult to interest 
the trade. Retailers are only buying in 
small quantities, while the demand from 
the family consumer is falling off every 
day. 

, LOWER THE PRICE OF BREAD 

Retail prices of bread were reduced 
le per loaf this week in Boston. This 
decline is the second which has taken 
place during the past year, the last one, 
averaging Ic per loaf, having occurred 
last November. 

Bread prices at retail are now 10c for 
a small loaf and lic for a large one, with 
some stores selling at 9c and 14c on the 
cash and carry basis. 

Peak prices which have prevailed since 
the war were 12c and 17c for small and 
large loaves, respectively, with some 
small stores selling as high as 13c and 
18¢. 

NOTES 

The Boston Baking Co., Boston, was 
incorporated this week, with $7,500 capi- 
tal. 

The Knox County Grain Co., of Port- 
land, Maine, was recently incorporated, 
with $25,000 capital. 

Recent visitors on ’change were O. E. 
M. Keller, Chicago; C. B. Johnson, Min- 
neapolis; C. H. Williamson and M. 
Greuker, Buffalo; F. W. Payne, New 


York City. 
. Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., April 2.—Far more 
flour was sold late last week than was 

nerally believed, and for the first few 

ays this week another big bunch of 
orders was booked, but with the decline 
in wheat latér, millers claim it was im- 
possible to get buyers interested at an 
price. The output was heavier this w 
than for some time, and it is said was 
mostly to supply the New England trade, 
where stocks have been running low. 
There were a few other spots in the 
same plight, as was indicated by the 
request for immediate shipment, and it 
is figured that the mills will be kept 
going at about present rate next week. 

The export orders took only about one 
quarter of this week’s output, but will 
do better in the near future. The crimp 
was _ in the flour trade by the decline 
in wheat, and not because of any over- 
supply of flour. With the decline in 
feeds, flour prices did not follow the 
wheat market down as closely as buyers 
expected, but the miller was out after 
business. All sorts of inducements to 
purchase were reported as offered, and 
some ridiculous spreads between the 
same grades made. ‘It was anything to 
hold the trade or keep the mill running, 
one rather small plant offering to put in 
the flour and to make the price after it 
was sold. 

Although the wheat market turned a 


wo 





‘terest. The flour will 
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little stronger today, nothing could be 
done, and the general feeling is that buy- 
ers will not take hold until they are 
forced to, regardless of what wheat 
prices are. Soft winter wheat went all 
to pieces this week, the decline being 
about 14c here, and mills not inclined to 
pay that price today. 

Local retail prices remained steady at 
$9 .for the best family patent, with de- 
mand very light. The interior towns, it 
is said, have been overrun with agents 
from nearly every mill in this section, 
and reports are that they are completely 
filled up, or have become frightened by 
the low prices at which flour was of- 
fered. 

Kansas mills are offering flour at low 
prices here, but doing nothing. The 
highest asking price for the finest short 
patent was $9, and standard patent $8.40. 
Most mills were asking for bids. 

Canadian mills are still out of the 
market here; no prices were received, 
and there was no inquiry. 

Millfeed is in a bad way, bran being 
offered freely at $2 under last week, and 
demand very light. Early in the week, 
jobbers took a few cars at $22.50.. Stand- 
ard middlings, flour middlings and red 
dog were also offered at $2 decline, while 
mixed feed was off $38. Jobbers claim 
they are loaded up, and the country 
dealer has all the feed coming to him 
that he will need until after grass grows. 
Others claim the mills are likely to cur- 
tail production materially, and that later 
on, when the dry period comes, there will 
be a rush for feeds. 

Coarse grains also are not expected to 
remain at the present very low level much 
longer. In the meantime, feeds will pile 
up here and sellers will take what they 
can get. It is said there are quite a 
number of cars of feed in one of the 
warehouses here which have been there 
for several months, for which the owner 
is begging a bid, and that the same is 
true at other points. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is low, and de- 
mand only fair at the decline. Hominy 
feed is quoted $1 under last week, and 
trade quiet. Gluten feed offerings were 
reported withdrawn, except for the end 
of April shipment, but there was some 
on the market for prompt shipment at 
$1.50 under last week’s prices, and a few 
cars were sold. Cottonseed meal lower, 
and a little business reported at the de- 
cline. Oil meal unsettled and generally 
weak, some quotations being under 
last week and trade dull. Milo weak, 
with some offerings of No. 3 for ship- 
ment as low as $1.28, track, Buffalo, al- 
though $1.32 is mostly asked. Distillers’ 
grains were offered at $38, track, Buffalo. 
Sales of buckwheat were at $2.70, and 
none obtainable now under $2.75, track, 
Buffalo. Alfalfa was quoted at $26, 
sacked, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled. oats steady, with a fair de- 
mand. Oat feed unsettled and very dull, 
with holders anxious to sell. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
0 89 





This week 

Last week 79 
Year ago ° . 89 
TWO VOOlS GEO ccscccccces 119,800 72 
Three years ago .:....... 113,750 68 


FLOUR FOR STARVING CHILDREN 


Buffalo’s first contribution of flour to 
the starving children of the Near East 
was started on its way at noon today. 
Six large trucks with trailers took from 
the George Urban Milling Co.’s. plant 
2,000 bbls flour, representing an invest- 
ment of $20,000 raised through subscrip- 
tion cards placed in the stores here. T 
trucks, all of the big white Urban class, 
bearing large banners: “The first ship- 
ment of flour from Buffalo to the starv- 
ing children of the Near East,” made a 
fine show passing down Main Street. It 
is expected that $200,000 will be raised 
here for flour for this good cause, in 
which the Urbans have shown a deep in- 
go by. the New 
York Central to Brooklyn, and from 
there direct to Constantinople. 


NOTES 


Potatoes are selling in the country, 
loaded on cars, at 25c bu. Last year 
the price was $3.40. 5 5Pxd 


Fred L. Frost, formerly with Logan 
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& Bryan, now represents Lamson Bros. 
& Co. on the floor of the Corn Exchange, 
Buffalo. 

The barge canal is expected to open 
May 1, reason for the delay is said 

* to be that considerable dredging is neces- 
sary in the Mohawk River. 

Stocks of wheat here today are 1,780,- 
000 bus, compared with 7,063,000 last 
year. There are nearly 2,000,000 bus 
corn here, while last year there were only 
299,000. 

The Smith Commission Co. H. A. 

th, manager, formerly president of 
the Chippewa Feed & Grain Co., Inc., is 
the latest new firm in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building. 

The severe cold snap this week did no 
damage to crops in this section of the 
state, Meadows generally, however, ap- 
pear to be in poor condition, owing to 
the lack of covering during the winter. 

Vessel agents will hold a meeting next 
week to arrange a grain shovelin 
agency. The Grain Shovelers’ Union wi 
hold a meeting tomorrow to discuss the 
grain handling situation for the season 
of 1921, 

One of the largest bakeries at Niagara 
Falls is turning out a 22-oz loaf of bread 
for 10c. The management explains that 
the reduction was possible through the 
installation of new automatic labor sav- 
ing machinery, and that there is a profit 
at that price, 

The affairs of the bankrupt Oswe 
Milling Co. will be settled up as quickly 
as possible, as there is not the slightest 
chance of a continuation cf the business. 
The problem of disposing of the ma- 
chinery and equipment of the plant is 
the big issue now, Everything has been 
made ready for cleaning up the case and 
paying the creditors whatever may be 
realized from the sale of the properties 
of the company, 

E. Banoasser, 





BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., April 2.—Flour was 
demoralized all week, and nearly unsal- 
able, though a few forced sales were 
made by mills which were willing to dis- 
regard cost. The trade seemed to lose 
heart when Chicago July wheat got well 
under $1.25. 

Springs were lower and inactive, first 


patents closing nominally at $8.50@8.75; 


standard patents, $8@8.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less in 
jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. Some trad- 
ng was done within the range of quota- 
tions, but it was limited and confined 
mostly to favorite brands, The sharp 
break in cash wheat has not as yet been 
fully reflected in the manufactured ar- 
ticle. 

Hard winters were weak, but found a 
few takers, short patents at the close 
ranging $8.25@8.50; straights, $7.75@8, 
—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 
5@10c less in jute, or 15@20c less in 
bulk. Buyers took on a little stuff as 
the market dropped, but the buying was 
held down to actual needs, on the convic- 
tion that prices are going down to where 
they were before the war. 

Soft winters were depressed and life- 
less, short patents closing nominally at 
$8.25@8.50; near-by straights, $6.50@ 
6.75,—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in 
wood, 5@10c less in jute, or 15@20c less 
in bulk. Nothing done in patent, as 
far as could be ascertained, though sev- 
eral sales were put through in near-by 
straight at $7 down to $6, cotton, the 
latter representing a forced sale of dis- 
tress flour on spot which the original 
buyer could not or would not accept on 
account of purchase, and which had to 
be resold for account of whom concerned. 
Near-by straights also sold down to 
$6.25, cotton, delivered, but the general 
range at the close is about as quoted. 

City mills ran light, experienced an im- 
provement in trade, especially export, 
were good buyers of wheat during the 
week and made no change in their prices 
of either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 23,384 
bbls; destined for export, 10,500. 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 59; number now in port, 120. 
Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: wheat, $1.70 bu; 
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corn, 80c; rye, $1.70; barley, $1; oats, 
60e, 


Duane H. Rice, of S. H. Ruth & Co., 
millers’: agents, being still quite weak 
from the effects of the grip, is tempo- 
rarily resting quietly at home. 

Exports from here this week included 
6,023 bbls flour and 1,808,354 bus grain— 
607,937 wheat, 577,429 corn, 135,607 oats, 
445,714 rye and 41,667 barley. 

Eugene L. Norton, president Atlantic 
Trust Co., and Edward D. Legg, with 
John C, Legg & Co., flour and grain com- 
mission, have applied for membership in 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 


It is stated that the Sparrows Point 
plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration is now constructing 13 steel ves- 
sels of 132,500 gross tons, and the Balti- 
more Dry Docks & Shipbuilding Co, six 
of 41,600 gross tons. 

It is announced that four of the larg- 
est freight steamers of the -Pacific Mail 
Steamship Co., in its round-the-world 
service, are to be withdrawn. It is said 
they are 8,800-ton Shipping Board steam- 
ers, and that lack of sufficient freight 
offerings-in the 25 ports of call is the 
reason given for their withdrawal. 

George K. Bobb, for many years 
manager of the Western Union Tele- 
graph office on the floor of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce, died March 
$1 at his home in this city, after a brief 
illness, aged 54, Mr. Bobb was a faith- 
ful and untiring worker for his company, 
and by reason of his position enjoyed a 
large acquaintance with the trade of the 
country. 

According to’ the Baltimore Sun, an 
order has been signed by Judge Stump 
ss cause to be shown why a re- 
ceiver should not be appointed for the 
General Wholesale Grocery Co. It was 
alleged in the bill of complaint that the 
grocery company was hopelessly insol- 
vent. Louis S. Ashman, attorney for the 
grocery company, said it is solvent and 
the application of a receiver for it will 
be contested on that ground. 

The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
will hold its annual auction sale of 
choice of tables on the floor of the ex-. 
change, April 4. The tables, which are 
used for exhibiting samples of flour, 
grain and feed, carry an annual rental 
according to size and location, and first 
choice goes to the highest bidder, no 
member or firm being allowed to buy 
more than one grain and one flour table, 
and the terms are invariably cash. 

It is said Secretary of Commerce Hoo- 
ver has been urged by Senator Weller 
and Representative Hill, of Maryland, to 
name a Baltimore man on the committee 
which will study trade routes for the 
development of American commerce in 
foreign markets, and that the secretary 
has not only promised to give the matter 
careful consideration, but has requested 
that the Baltimore trade organizations 
submit the names of three or more quali- 
fied men. 

Visitors were James E. Cairns, of 
Jackson Bros. & Co., grain, and Robert 
McDougal, retired grain commission, Chi- 
cago; J. H. Woolridge, Washington, D. 
C; F. Graff, with Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., 
grain, Philadelphia; A. E. Bowman, 
manager Federal Milling & Refrigerat- 
ing Co., Hagerstown, and A. R. Selby, 
manager Liberty Milling Co., German- 
town, Md; C. H. Williamson, Buffalo 
representative of Lunham & Moore, 
— brokers and forwarders, New 


Yor 
Cuaries H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuestern, N. Y., April 2—With 
wheat slumping steadily for several days 
and lack of upturn in prices to steady 
the market, there has been little doing in 
flour. The actual aggregate sales here 
this week have been below even the ay- 
erage low level for weeks past. Some 
millers say it has been the lightest week 
in point of sales thus far this crop year. 

Mills for the most part have been 
rinding on old orders. Sales this week 

ve been hardly enough to establish 
prices. Prices on spring patents and 
clears have been steady on the basis of 
no business to 25c lower on offers to 
stimulate business. However, with wheat 
slanting lower, flour prices surely will 
follow early in the ald 4 Concessions of 











10@15c bbl are foreshadowed on the 
slump in — yesterday. 

Some of the larger bakeries still have 
liberal holdings of flour. This is reflect- 
ed in the reluctance with which they ad- 
just bread prices to the conditions of 
the flour market. Some of the smaller 
bakeries are buying now almost from day 
to day, and have cut bread prices to the 
lowest point touched since the war. At 
least one ‘of these concerns is selling an 
18-02 loaf, cash and carry, at 8c. 

Principal quotations for hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $9.50@9.75 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$10.10; bakers patent, $9.15, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; spring straights, $9.50, 
cotton 98’s, local; first clears, $7@7.75, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.50; 
low grade, $4.50@4.75, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

There has been a sharp recession in 
soft wheat prices here, with flour, best 
grades, down 25c. Probably $1.60 is top 

or winter wheat, and some may have 
been bought under that mark. However, 
there has been little business. Some of 
the mills have made extremely close quo- 
tations, but before there was opportunity 
to complete a deal, the further slump in 
wheat killed it. Best brands winter 
straights are quoted at $7.85 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $9. 

There is hardly enough business in rye 
flour to warrant quotations, Some of the 
mills have strained a point and cut prices 
to the quick in an attempt to get busi- 
ness, ing a chance that feed prices 
may stiffen a little, affording an offset 
from that quarter, Best white brands 
are offered at $8.95@9 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston. There has been a little 
trading in western mill brands jobbed 
here. Prices are pean at $9.50 for 
light, $9 for medium, and $8.50 for dark, 

ll cotton 98’s. 

The flour trade ‘would not be in such 
desperate shape if there were a normal 
demand for feed. Located close to the 
big dairy sections of the state, March is 
normally a good month for feed sales 
here, with prices ordinarily firm to high- 
er. With prices of eg A products work- 
ing steadily lower and farmers generally 
pressed for ready money, demand for 
feed is slack, with prices ranging from 
weak to $4 ton under 10 days ago. Prin- 
cipal quotations: spring bran, $29@32 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $32; 
winter bran, $80@82, sacked, mostly 
local; spring middlings, $31@34, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; local, $382; winter mid- 
dlings, $30@32, sacked, mostly local. Rye 
feed in heavy supply, and offered freel 
at $28@30 ton, sacked, mostly local. 
Western feeds, jobbed here in liberal 
quantities, have receded $1@2, with 
crushed oats quoted at $36 ton and corn 
meal at $34, both bulk. Corn meal, table 
quality, unchanged at $2 per 100 lbs, 
small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ....csscecccccee 8,100 
LOS WOOK 2c ccccvacececess 8,800 47 

Of this week’s total, 6,700 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,000 winter and 400 
rye. 

NOTES 


The Washburn-Crosby Co. was low 
bidder on Monroe County contracts let 
here a few days ago. The lot included 
250 bbls short patent spring wheat flour, 
cotton 98’s, for the almshouse, a similar 
lot for the penitentiary, all at $8.80 bbl, 
and 100 bbls in 16’s to be handled by the 
superintendent of the poor for outdoor 
relief, at $9 bbl. 


The Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
is planning to enlist other chambers and 
allied organizations in an appeal to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for an 
adjustment of the minimum freight rate. 
It is asserted that this rate as applied 
to steam line traffic is too high, and stifles 
business. At a recent meeting of the 
traffic council of the chamber, careful 
comparison was made of these rates with 
short haul costs on electric and motor 
truck lines. 

Two new navigation companies propose 
to give service on the barge canal this 
season, according to formal notification 
given to state officials. The Barge Canal 
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Freighting Corporation, of New York 
City, will operate a fleet of 30 500-ton 
barges between Buffalo, New York and 
intermediate points. The Neville Trans- 
portation Co., also of New York City, 
will give similar service with a fleet of 
300-ton and 500-ton boats. Both com- 
panies have their own tugs and towboats. 

According to a check made under the 
direction of the local office of the division 
of agriculture, Monroe County led last 
year in the production of winter wheat 
in the western New York district, with a 
total of 972,325 bus. Allegany County 
led in spring wheat production, with a 
total of 721,697 bus. Appended are ad- 
ditional figures on grain production for 
the season of 1920 in Monroe County: 
spring wheat, 3,542 bus; corn, 1,392,139; 
buckwheat, 18,926; barley, 96,640; rye, 
66,429; oats, 1,553,724. he production 
of hay included 15,975 tons of alfalfa 
and 51,477 tons of timothy. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuimaverpnHia, Pa., April 2.—There 
was little trading in flour during the 
past week, buyers lacking confidence, in 
view of the downward trend of wheat 
values, and transactions were confined to 
such small lots as were urgently needed 
by the consuming trade. Prices were 
generally lower, and what business was 
placed was mostly in spot goods avail- 
able below the limits of the mills. 


NOTES 

William P. Brazer, grain merchant, has 
returned from California, where he spent 
the winter. 

M. F. Baringer, grain and feed mer- 
chant, has returned from Pinehurst, N. 
C., where he spent the winter. 

The Resler-Holdsworth Co. bakery, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has been incorporat- 
ed, with $25,000 capital, by W. J. Holds- 
worth, 

Edmund E. Delp, of Bourbon, Ind., 
has been spending a week at the Philadel- 
phia office of the E. E. Delp Grain Co., 
of which concern he is the head. 

H. P. Gallaher, vice president and 
general manager of the Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., was here two 
days this week, but has returned to Min- 
neapolis. 

The Display Products Corporation, to 
introduce and maintain bakeries, restau- 
rants, etc., has been incorporated, with 
$5,500,000 capital, by Arthur W. Britton, 
Samuel B. Howard and Austin H. Smith, 
of New York City. 

The Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., of Minneapolis, which for some 
years has maintained a Philadelphia of- 
fice in the Bourse, has been obliged to 
move to more commodious quarters, and 
on Friday it opened for business at 22- 
24 South Fifth Street, where it has ac- 
quired the entire second floor. D. W. 
Meredith will continue to act as local 
manager, and hopes with improved facili- 
ties to be able to still further develop 
the company’s business in this section. 

Samuet S, Daniets. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
April 1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
ae lS Prey ren: 1,497 1,662 652 eos 
Consolidated .... 1,090 191 78 60 
Ogilvies ......++5 1,104 249 82 eee 
Western ........ 1,113 268 33 240 
Grain Growers .. 1,775 469 62 eee 
Fort William .... 351 696 132 255 
GD, TZ. Be ccassesve 2,667 2,509 227 366 
North Western ., 683 27 14 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 3,647 3,579 950 46 - 
Can, Gov’t ...... 643 1,350 288 543 
Sask. Co-op. .... 3,317 584 82 93 


Davidson &Smith (322 422 114... 
Private elevators. 3,154 1,902 372 250 


——- 














Totals ..4..+++. 21,363 13,908 3,087 1,852 
Year ago ....... 8,781 3,626 1,767 220 
Receipts .......+. 1,119 1,153 291 33 
Rail shipments... 381 351 89 21 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 38 Ne. 3 C. W...... 2,509 
No. 1 northern..8,283 No. 3 C. W...... 3,130 
No. 2 northern..4,009 Ex, 1 feed ..... 590 
No. 3 northern..4,248 1 feed ......... 1,214 
Mo. & wccccscccs 640 2 feed.......... 1,187 
No. 6 ..ccccsces 141 Others ......... 376 
MG, 6 ccc cedeesd 68 Private ........ 1,902 
WeOd .cccccccce 1 
DerOM .oscccesc 30 Dotal  wccesve 13,908 
Winter .......4. 

CGOROES occ ccccns 745 
Private ........ 3,154 
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The flour trade in north Pacific Coast 
markets continues extremely dull both 
for family and bakers grades. Mill 
stocks of flour are accumulating in spite 
of light operations, in the absence of suf- 
ficient export and outside domestic sales 
to take care of the large milling capacity 
in excess of requirements for local do- 
mestic consumption. 

Bakers continue to complain of re- 
duced sales of bread and, anticipating 
the probability of labor troubles and be- 
lieving that flour prices will continue to 
drop, are proceeding with extreme cau- 
tion in making new commitments. 

So far no relief has been granted by 
the railroads in modifying eastbound 
freight rates on flour, though reductions 
have been made on other commodities. 
There is reason to believe, however, that 
some relief will be forthcoming shortly, 
but unless it comes promptly it will be of 
little benefit before the next crop. The 
delay is extremely aggravating, in view 
of large markets for Pacific Coast flour 
just out of reach on account of the high 
freight haul, the crop year approaching 
an end and wheat supplies steadily being 
reduced by export shipments, and rail- 
road equipment lying idle because the 
railroads procrastinate in granting a 
workable rate. 

Eastbound shipments of lumber have 
materially increased since rates were re- 
duced to approximately the pre-August 
basis, and the same increase in flour ship- 
ments would unquestionably follow with 
a reasonable reduction in flour freights. 

Hard wheat millers are doing very lit- 
tle business in coast markets, premiums 
for cash wheat in Montana placing the 
mills of that state at a disadvantage. 

Top patents based on yesterday’s cash 
wheat: Dakota, $9.95 bbl; Montana, $8.60 
@9.05; Washington, made from Dakota, 
Montana and local hard wheats, $8.30@ 
9.35,—basis cotton 98’s; local blue-stem 
family patent, $8.75, in cotton 49’s. 

The millfeed market is quiet. Local 
mill-run, delivered transit points, is list- 
ed at $28 ton in mixed cars, but some 
country mills are quoting $2@2.50 less. 
Montana mixed feed is offering here at 
$24.50. 

Wheat is not moving for export. Ex- 
porters are having difficulty in obtaining 
tonnage at workable rates, $14 ton being 
demanded, with very little space offering. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 13,371 25 
Last week ........ 52,800 13,675 26 
YOR BO ob cdewce se 52,800 41,473 79 
Two years ago .... 46,800 16,386 35 
Three years ago ... 46,800 28,400 60 
Four years ago.... 40,800 10,309 25 
Five years ago..... 40,800 16,789 41 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
TRS WORE. c.cesiccs 57,000 22,959 40 
Last week ......... 57,000 22,537 40 
YOOF OBO 2.0 cece 57,000 55,167 97 
Two years ago..... 57,000 24,216 42 
Three years ago.... 57,000 13,853 24 
Four years ago .... 57,000 ~—........ sie 


Five years ago..... 


CROP CONDITIONS 
Winter wheat conditions continue high- 


ly satisfactory. Most of the acreage 


came through the winter in fine condi- 
tion, and areas where reseeding will be 





necessary are negligible. The soil is in 
excellent condition for spring work, and 
seeding of spring wheat is becoming 
general in many sections. Ample mois- 
ture supplies in the ground promise a 
good start for spring sown wheat. 


SEATTLE MILL’S SAVANNAH PLANT 


Pacific. Coast millers are not agreed as 
to the best methods of distributing flour 
in southeastern markets, which is shipped 
by water from this coast via the Panama 
Canal to the Atlantic seaboard. 

The Centennial Mill Co., of Seattle, 
however, believes that it has found a 
satisfactory solution of the most impor- 
tant problems involved, namely, the 
maintenance of stocks of flour in good 
condition at a central distributing point, 
the ability to supply the demand of the 
Southeast for various sized small pack- 
ages, and the saving of the freights to 
this coast and back to the Atlantic on 
the ingredients for making the selfrising 
flour required by the southern family 
trade. This solution is the establishment 
of a flour blending, mixing, conditioning 
and packing plant at Savannah, Ga. 

This plant has now been in successful 
operation for some weeks. It is admir- 
ably situated for receiving flour from the 
ships in which it is sent from the Pacific 
Coast and for loading directly onto cars 
from the flour packers. Portable elec- 
tric conveyors carry the flour from the 
ship’s hold to the warehouse, and elec- 
trically driven belt conveyors then carry 
it to the mixers, and from them to the 
packers, from which it is distributed to 
cars or to motor trucks. 

The plant has a flour storage capacity 
of 100,000 bbls, has four mixers and six 
packers, and its mixing and packing 
equipment can take care of 2,000 bbls 
of flour in 10 hours. 

From this plant flour is shipped by 
rail to interior markets a distance of 
from 200 to 250 miles, or to points where 
the freight rates break between ship- 
ments from Savannah and from the Cen- 
tennial Mill Co.’s blending plant at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

W. H. Burtt, for many years oriental 
representative of the Centennial Mill Co., 
and during recent years manager of its 
Memphis blending plant, is manager of 
both plants, between which he divides 
his time. 

NOTES 

The 60-bb1 mill operated by Dale Jones 
at Pullman, Wash., has been destroyed 
by fire. 

I. A. Welk, superintendent Northern 
Flour Mills Co., will hereafter be sta- 
tioned at Walla Walla, Wash., instead of 


at Portland, as heretofore, but the gen- - 


eral offices of the company will remain 
at Portland. 

Owing to the advance in the Calcutta 
jute market grain bags are stronger at 
6¥,c, July buyers. 

A. E. Sutton, Seattle manager North- 
ern Grain & Warehouse Co. and North- 
ern Flour Mills Co., left for San Fran- 
cisco yesterday. 

The port commission of Seattle and 
certain dock owners filed new tariffs this 
week with the Washington public service 
commission, effective May 1, abolishing 
wharfage and handling charges on im- 
port and export shipments over Seattle 
piers. 

W. N. Smith, of Harlowton, Mont., 
vice president and superintendent Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., of Lewistown, 
Mont., has been in Seattle for several 
days on the way from California to 
Montana. With the installation of addi- 
tional equipment at several of its mills 
during the last year the company now 
has a daily flour capacity of 4,200 bbls. 


The first of the new 535-foot fast pas- 
senger and freight Shipping Board ves- 
sels to operate in the Seattle-Orient 
service, the Wenatchee, will arrive here 
from the Atlantic Coast April 4, and 
sail April 9 for Yokohama, Hongkong 
and the Philippines. The Wenatchee and 
her four sister ships have been allocated 
to the Admiral Line. Following the 
great circle, the distance from Seattle 
to Yokohama is 4,263 miles, against 5,536 
from San Francisco via Honolulu; to 
Vladivostok 235 miles, to Hongkong 369 
and to Batavia 269 less than from San 
Francisco. For speed and in their pas- 
senger appointments the ships of this 
line are unsurpassed in the oriental 
service. 


The state administrative code, passed 
at the last session of the legislature, be- 
came effective April 1. Under this code 
the administration of the state govern- 
ment, heretofore under the jurisdiction 
of 70 different boards, bureaus and com- 
missions, will be administered by 10 de- 
partments, each headed by a director 
appointed by the governor, and by nine 
administrative committees. The governor 
and the directors of the 10 departments 
constitute the administrative board, with 
broad powers over the departments of 
public works, business control, efficiency, 
taxation, health, conservation and de- 
velopment, labor and industry, agricul- 
ture, licenses and fisheries. Grain, hay 
and warehouse inspection, heretofore 
performed by the public service commis- 
sion, is transferred to the department of 
agriculture. 


UTAH 


Ocpven, Uran, April 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Grain prices have continued to 
recede, wheat reaching the dollar mark 
in Utah and Idaho, with the highest quo- 
tation $1.10 bu for both hard and soft. 
Millers reported only slight movement of 
grain, though weather conditions have 
been excellent for hauling from farms. 
Grain dealers and millers are accepting 
what is offered, but are not making any 
special effort to secure movement of 
the grain at present, supplies on hand 
being ample to meet all requirements. 

In some places, with the falling wheat 
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market, flour also declined, reaching $7 
bbl for both hard and soft wheat, basis 
48-lb cotton bags, f.o.b. Ogden. Sales 
were made to the southeastern states at 
$7.50 bbl for standard and $7.80 for 
high patent, f.o.b. lower river points, 
basis 96-lb cotton bags. The sales to 
California buyers were at $7.50, f.o.b. 
California common points, basis 96-lb 
cotton bags. Bran prices at Ogden were 
$30 ton, carload lots, and the same fig- 
ure was quoted for California shipments, 
f.o.b. California common points. 

Flour mills of Utah and Idaho are op- 
erating at about 50 per cent production, 
according to reports reaching here. 


NOTES 


Stockholders of the Lehi (Utah) Can- 
ning Co. have decided to enter the cereal 
business, and have changed the corpora- 
tion name to Lehi Cereal Co., and in- 
creased the capital to $50,000. Edward 
Southwick is president, and O. H. Young- 
berg secretary, of the reorganized com- 
pany. 

Beet sugar manufacturing companies 
of Utah and Idaho anticipate that the 
acreage sown to beets this year will be 
above the five-year average and prac- 
tically as large as 1920. According to 
reports from field departments, farmers 
are now contracting their acreage. The 
sugar company representatives report 
that farmers will also sow a normal acre- 
age of spring wheat. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., April 2.—Fur- 
ther declines in the flour market this 
week have had little influence in stimu- 
lating buyers to enter the market. The 
feeling generally shared by both jobbers 
and bakers is that the bottom has not 
been reached, and that further declines 
may be expected with the near approach 
of the new crop period. 

Mill prices in car lots, delivered San 
Francisco, are as follows: Dakota stand- 
ard patents, $10.10; Dakota clears, $8.10; 
Montana standard patents, $9.20; Mon- 
tana clears, $7.20; fancy patents, 60c bb! 
over standard patents; Kansas first pat- 
ents, $10.70; Kansas standard, $9.70; 
eastern first clear, $6.35@6.50; Washing- 
ton and Oregon straight grade, $7.75@8; 
cut-offs, $6.75@7. 

A most pronounced reduction was 
made effective this week in the prices of 
millfeed of $2@3. White bran and mill- 
run from north coast points was offered 
at $28@29.50 ton; middlings, $40@41; 
red dog, $41@42; eastern bran and mill- 
run, $28.50@29,—delivered San Francisco. 


LOSS IN’ FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports and imports through San 
Francisco last month were only about 
half what they were a year ago. Total 
exports of domestic merchandise in Feb- 
ruary were $9,134,358, compared with 
$17,000,000 a year ago, $21,000,000 two 
years ago, $20,000,000 three years ago 
and $8,000,000 four years ago. Imports 
were $7,233,109, the lowest in the last 
five years. 

Only one commodity exported last 
month, oil, passed the $500,000 mark in 
value. The value of illuminating oil, 
kerosene, gasoline, fuel and gas oil ex- 
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ported was about $2,750,000. —— 
of domestic gold last month were $102,- 
000, and silver $2,080,890, compared with 
$10,089,121 a and $8,6 silver a 
year ago. Imports of gold and silver 
during February were, respectively, $9,- 
and $268,156, as against $1,863,- 
700 gold and $2,167,911 silver in 1920. 

The biggest dutiable article imported 
last month was $139,801 worth of rice. 
The principal free articles imported were 
$1,051,199 worth of coffee, $1,064,108 
worth of burlap, $848,573 worth of un- 
manufactured wool and $510,863 worth 
of distillate. Duties on imports totaled 
$433,824.34. 

England continues to be the best cus- 
tomer, takin roducts valued at over 
$1,500,000 a: dissing here goods worth 
a tenth of that amount. Japan bought 
goods valued at $1,750,000, and sold here 
nearly $500,000 worth. China took $1,- 
122,220 worth and sold here $273,575 
worth. The biggest shipper in San Fran- 
cisco was British India, whose bill was 
about $1,335,000. The Philippines were 
next with goods valued at over $750,000. 


GLOBE OIL MILL’s SITUATION 


Because of the failure of the stock- 
holders of the Globe Cotton Oil Mills Co. 
of Los Angeles to take up the 8 per cent 
five-year mortage notes, recently issued, 
in sufficient amount, the directors of the 
company have ordered an assessment of 
$10 per share on the outstanding stock. 
Shares on which assessment is not paid 
before 5 p.m., April 23, will be declared 
delinquent, and will be advertised for 
sale at public auction on May 12. 

On Feb. 11 last the Globe company di- 
rectors announced an issue of §$2,- 
000,000 of 8 per cent five-year mort- 
gage notes secured by a lien on the plants 
at Vernon, Hobart, Calexico and El 
Centro, out of the proceeds of which it 
was proposed to reimburse the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co. against the $5,000,- 
000 which had been advanced by the lat- 
ter corporation, to the extent of $1,000,- 
000. The remainder of the proceeds were 
to be used to carry on cropping opera- 
tions. These $2,000,000 of notes were 
equivalent to 100 per cent of the present 
Cotton Oil Mills’ stock, eliminating the 
20,396 shares owned by the Globe Grain 
& Milling Co., the farmers and some 
small holders. 


NOTES 


Roy Van Vliet, for a number of years 
a prominent rice and flour broker in 
San Francisco, has retired from busi- 
ness. 

Several thousand dollars’ worth of 
flour and sugar were destroyed on March 
29 by a fire in the basement of a bakery 
at 463 Haight Street, San Francisco. 


Bert Ingels, for the past 10 years chief 
chemist for the Sperry Flour Co., and 
Bert Dalton, salesman for the same com- 
pany, have gone into business for them- 
selves under the name of Dalton & In- 

ls, flour brokers, Merchants’ Exchange 

uilding. 

Cyrus H. McCormick, president of the 
International Harvester Co, and direc- 
tor in several large financial institutions, 
one of the sepuiionst figures in the in- 
dustrial world, is spending a few days 
in San Francisco while on a tour of the 
United States. 

According to the monthly report of the 
Federal Reserve agent 11 wheat flour 
mills in California milled 184,317 bbls 
of flour and 10 mills during January 
milled 217,209. The per cent of mill ca- 
pacity in operation during February was 
58.5, and during January 50.5. During 
February, 1920, the per cent was 66. 

The civil service commissioners on 
March 30 certified the name of Thomas 
Flaherty, chief wharfinger, for the of- 
fice of sealer of — and measures, 
making a recommendation for his ap- 
pointment to the board of supervisors. 
According to civil service law, Mr. 
Flaherty is entitled to the job, as he 
passed the recent sealer examination at 
the head of the list. 

Funeral rites for Martin Joost, pioneer 
hay and grain dealer, who died Friday at 
the home of his daughter, Mrs. Chester 
W. Strawbrid following a brief ill- 
ness, were held on March 30. Mr. Joost 
came to San Francisco in 1867. Since 
1906 he had maintained offices as a bro- 
ker in feedstuffs, and until early this 
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month was actively engaged in business. 
He was 78 years old. 

The principle that ‘rice growers must 
protect the land of neighboring farmers 
from water overflow before the crop is 
planted was laid down in the decision of 
Judge Weyard, of Colusa, in the case 
of Rates Co. vs. Lenehan, et al. The 
defendants, about 20 in number, were en- 
joined from planting any rice until they 
had constructed a four-foot ditch around 
the Roeber Co.’s property. 

The suit against the Pacific Rice 
Growers’ Association and others, asking 
dissolution of the association on the 
ground that it was a monopoly and had 
artificially controlled prices, was dis- 
missed recently on motion of the plain- 
tiff, G. Amsinck & Co., exporters. Nor- 
man A. Eisner, attorney for the plaintiff, 
told Federal Judge William C. Van 
Fleet the practices complained of had 
been discontinued. Dismissal was made 
without prejudice. 

In preparation for the annual elec- 
tion of Chamber of Commerce directors, 
May 10, a nominating committee has 
been named. The chamber will send 10 
delegates to the ninth annual meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States at Atlantic City, April 27. 
Three of them have already been named 
—Frederick J. Koster, Louis Bloch and 
Milton H, Esberg. The theme of the 
convention is “In the Public Interest, 
More Business Method in Government, 
Less Government Management in Busi- 
ness.” R. C. Mason. 





MONTANA 


Great Farts, Mont., April 2.—Al- 
though there was a sharp decline in the 
wheat price during the past week, mill- 
ing men felt that they had shaded their 
prices in the previous drop sufficiently to 
cover the situation and there was no 
change in flour and feed prices. There 
is, in fact, nothing to suggest an active 
market, and no reason to expect business 
stimulation by further recessions in sell- 
ing - ee The prices continuing from 
a week ago are: flour $9 bbl in 98-lb. cot- 
tons, car lots, f.o.b., Great Falls; mill- 
feed $30 ton, and bran $29, same terms. 

While it is admitted by farmers that 
under usual conditions it might be a fair 
rule, the measure of what is to be con- 
sidered a crop failure by the federal 
agents distributing the assistance for 
farmers who lost a crop last year is de- 
clared in the present instance to be too 
severe. The department has put four 
bushels per acre as the measure of what 
they hold to be more than a crop failure, 
and any one who harvested that much 
grain per acre is not permitted to share 
in the. distribution of funds. It hap- 
pened last year that through Montana 
quite a number harvested grain yielding 
from four to seven bushels pt while 
they lost money on it, still they are not 
allowed to claim aid from the federal 
fund. ‘The small size of the aid to be 
distributed is the argument of those in 
charge, who point out that they will have 
only a fraction of what is needed, even 
on the rule invoked. 

An unusual condition exists in Mon- 
tana as to live stock prices. Cattle are 
selling practically on the pre-war basis, 


notwithstanding there is a substantial” 


shortage of cattle in the state. This is 
due to the fact that men who cut down 
their herds because of the 1919 drouth 
have not been in a position financially 
since then to restock, and the banks are 
not now encouraging expansion, because 
of the money stringency. Those who 
have a few cattle they can let go and 
who need .money are compelled to take 
what they can get, and high quality 
cows to calve soon are selling this spring 
as low as $40 per head. 


NOTES 


High winds during the past week have 
not been regarded as favorable to farm- 
ing work, although the ground is said to 
be quite moist and to work exceptionally 
fine. 

Montana stock men suffered a loss of 
$149,000 because of thievery in 1920, ac- 
cording to a report of the state inspec- 
tor. He says that the rustlers continue 
quite active in many quarters, but rus- 
tling on a large scale has practically 
ceased, 

Ora Woolery, of Great Falls, has been 


given the contract to build the Farmers’ 
elevator at Malta. The plant will be of 
30,000-bu capacity, and it is planned to 
make it modern in construction and 
equipment. It is expected to be ready in 
time to handle the earliest part of the 
crop. 

According to a report recently issued 
by the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture, there were 
3,374,000 bus wheat in the elevators of 
Montana on March 15, the largest 
amount since March, 1919. Much of 
this is covered by storage checks of the 
farmers who have not sold their grain. 


The slump in wheat this week brought 
further gloom to this section. The clos- 
ing prices for the week showed $1.17 the 
tap for both winter and spring, the buy- 
ers having recently agreed that the same 
price would rule both markets. There is 
no doubt that the slump will dampen 
the interest of many farmers, and lessen 
the acreage seeded in spring wheat un- 
less there is a quick and sharp upturn 
in quotations. 

George H. Moran, formerly of Minne- 
apolis and for the last eight months the 
state grain inspector for Montana, but 
whose office was abolished by the law 


consolidating the department with that: 


of commissioner of agriculture, has been 
notified by Commissioner Chester C. 
Davis that it is the desire that he have 
charge of the department under the new 
organization, and he has consented to re- 
main in the position. 

Within the next eight weeks there will 
be a colony of people come from Logan 
and other points in Utah to settle on an 
irrigated tract near Valier, which was 
purchased this week by W. M. Howells, 
acting for the Mormon church interests, 
which are back of the plan to colonize. 
This is the second colony to be placed 
by that organization in Montana since 
1915, the other being at New Chicago, 
near Drummond, on the west side of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

W. G. Kirkpatrick, superintendent of 
the Rocky Mountain Elevator Co., states 
that his latest reports from the 60 ele- 
vator managers under his charge indi- 
cate most satisfactory conditions as to 
the winter wheat and a promising out- 
look as to the acreage to be seeded to 
spring wheat. He thinks the acreage 
seeded to oats will be large, and says 
the seed will be available and at reason- 
able prices. Farmers can procure seed 
oats at their nearest elevator at $2 per 
100 lbs. The custom in Montana is to 
seed about 40 lbs to the acre. 


Chester C. Davis, for several years 
editor of the leading farm paper of 
Montana, began, on April 1, his duties as 
commissioner of agriculture for the state 
under the law passed by the recent ses- 
sion of the legislature. Mr. Davis will 
perform the duty of executive head of 
a department resulting from the consoli- 
dation of several departments previously 
functioning in their several lines. He 
will have charge of the departments of 
agriculture, publicity, the state fair, 
kee and industry, and ee grading 
work, and will have subordinates in 
charge of each separate department. Mr. 
Davis has declared his purpose to give 
to the department force and vigor, and 
will undertake to arouse a new interest 
in the agricultural industry in Montana. 

Joun A. Curry. 





OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, April 2.—Flour 
prices have held steady this week, but 
without much business being done. Pat- 
ents are quoted. at $9 bbl, and bakers at 
$7.35@7.85. In view of the acute weak- 
ness of the wheat market, flour buyers 
are holding off for an expected decline. 

The millfeed movement has also been 
slow. Mill-run is listed at $28 ton, rolled 
oats at $42, rolled barley at $40@42, 
scratch feed at $52, and cracked corn 
at $41. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Fiour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 15,945 33 
Last week ........ 48,000 19,387 40 
Year ago ......... 42,600 24,338 57 
Two years ago .... 42,600 30,773 72 
Three years ago.... 33,000 26,275 76 
Four years ago.... 33,000 18,638 56 


With the continued slump in prices, 
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wheat buying here has come almost to 
a stop. At the close of the week, no bids 
of any kind were posted at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, while offers sent to the 
country were around $1 for good mill- 
ing wheat and 90@95c for export grades. 
Exporters, however, were not interested, 
as they assert they cannot make sales 
abroad and, furthermore, tonnage is not 
available at the moment. 

The coarse grain market has also be- 
come inactive, and there were no bids at 
the exchange at the close. 


NOTES 
Portland exports in the past month in- 
cluded 110,113 bbls flour, valued at $859,- 
468, and 436,781 bus wheat, worth $653,- 
449, 


The West Notus, of the Pacific-Argen- 
tine-Brazil Line, is due from Tacoma to 
complete a full cargo of flour for Rio 
de Janeiro. 

The grain elevator and dock of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., this city, has 
been leased for a term of years to Kerr, 
Gifford & Co. 

The Swedish motorship Pacific this 
week loaded 1,000 tons of flour here for 
Europe. She will complete her cargo at 
San Francisco. 

The Shipping Board steamers Colorado 
Springs and Hanley have been fixed to 
load full cargoes of wheat at Portland 
this month for European ports. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





HOLLAND-AMERICAN LINE SAILINGS 

The MHolland-American Line _  an- 
nounces the following sailings: New York 
to Rotterdam-Amsterdam—Rotterdam, 
April 9; Ryndam, April 23; New Am- 
sterdam, April 30; Noordam, May 7. 
Baltimore to Rotterdam-Amsterdam— 
Soestdyk, April 7. Newport News-Nor- 
folk to Rotterdam-Amsterdam—Soest- 
dyk, April 9. Philadelphia to Rotter- 
dam-Amsterdam—Soestdyk, April 12. 

New Orleans to Rotterdam-Amster- 
dam—Zyldyk, May 1; Maartensdyk, June 
4. Savannah to Rotterdam-Amsterdam- 
Hamburg—a steamer, April/May. Bos- 
ton to Rotterdam-Amsterdam—a steamer 
in April. 





PROPOSED NEBRASKA TAX LAW 

Omana, Nes., April 2.—Very decided 
interest is being aroused throughout 
Nebraska in the provisions of the pro- 
posed tax law now before the lower 
house of the legislature, and known as 
Senate File No. 65. It contains 72 pages, 
and makes many serious changes in the 
existing law. 

One provision will require men who 
buy and sell grain to be assessed the full 
amount of all the purchases and sales for 
the year, and they will be required to pay 
taxes on that amount, although their ac- 
tual capital invested may be much less. 

Another section provides that the new 
state tax commissioner may send special 
assessors to any part of the state and 
reassess the property of any taxpayer 
after the county assessor and the county 
board and the state board of equaliza- 
tion have all completed their work of 
assessing and equalizing. 

Another part of the law will make 
business men who have incorporated their 
business pay a double tax. Their prop- 
erty will be turned in the same as is 
the property of individuals and firms, 
and, in addition, there will be a four mill 
levy on the shares of stock which they 
hold in their business. 

Protests are being sent in from all 
parts of the state against these and other 
features of the proposed law. It seems 
to be the consensus of opinion that the 
wise thing for the legislature to do would 
be to postpone action on this measure 
until a committee can be appointed to 
study the subject and report to the next 
legislature. Grain dealers throughout the 
state are being urged to take this matter 
up with their representatives in the lower 
house. , 

Leien Leste. 





Canadian Oatmeal Exports 
Exports of rolled oats and oatmeal from 
Canada during January, 1921 and 1920, in 
100-lb sacks: 

T 





o— 1921 1920 
United Kingdom ......... 45,743 49,201 
United States ............ 104 61 
British South Africa...... 677 1,941 
Newfoundland ............ wee 567 
Other countries .......... 275 434 

Totals 2. vccccccscvvecece 46,799 62,194 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








MILWAUKEE, APRIL 2 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 


GOCE POCEME. 2. cccccvevecccccver $9.25 @9.95 
Ge GERMAS cc cccccccccceveene 8.30@9.00 


EE oe ote cd uw akes acu en eae 6.30@6.40 
Second clear .... oeceee 4.40@4.50 





Rye flour, white ............ -» 8.55@8.75 
Rye flour, straight oeeeedocegseeees 7.65 @7.95 
Bee BOE, OEE ccccccccccesees «++ 5.15@7.30 
Kansas patent ......ccccsccccecs 8.25 @8.50 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs...........00005 1.60@1.65 
Cee SOOM, BOO IDO o cccccccecceses 1.55 @1.60 
Core Orite, 100 fhe ..ccscccceases 1.50@1.55 

MILLFEED—Lower; moderate demand for 
prompt shipment, Offerings light, but 
ample. Standard bran, $21@22; standard 


fine middlings, $19@20; flour middlings, $24 
@25; hominy feed, $26.50; red dog, $29@30; 
rye feed, $16@17; old process oil meal, $43; 
cottonseed meal, $37@39; brewers’ dried 
grains, $26; gluten feed, $37,—all in 100-lb 
sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 7@l5c. Receipts, 35 
cars; last week, 45; last year, 29. Tone 
quiet, receipts moderate; millers and ship- 
pers doing little. No. 1 northern, $1.47@ 
1.52; No. 2, $1.44@1.49; No. 8, $1.837@1.42; 
No. 4, $1.24@1.34; No. 5, $1.14@1.27; No. 1 
red winter, $1.48@1.49; No. 2 red, $1.45@ 
1.48; No. 8 red, $1.40@1°45. 

RYE—Declined 8c. Receipts, 29 cars; last 
week, 14; last year, 87. Fair demand from 
millers and shippers; offerings light; pre- 
miums stronger. No. 1, $ 
No, 8, $1.85@1.39; No. 4, $1.28@1.37 

CORN—Declined 2%@3c. Receipts, 281 
cars; last week, 412; last year, 144. Offer- 
ings moderate; demand fair, local and ship- 
ping. No. 3 white, 55% @56c; No. 3 yellow, 
55% @56c; No. 3 mixed, 63% @54%c, 

OATS—Declined 2%c. Receipts, 80 cars; 
last week, 124; last year, 289. Local and 
shipping requirements fairly active; tone 
easy, despite smaller offerings. No. 2 white, 
37% @38%c; No. 3 white, 36% @37c; No. 4 
white, 35% @36%c; sample grade, 35 @36c. 

BARLEY—Unchanged to 2c lower for 
cheaper grades. Receipts, 143 cars; last 
week, 113; last year, 104. Industries and 
shippers absorb moderate offerings. No. 1, 
79@80c; No. 2, 70@78c; No. 3, 60@72c; feed, 
55 @65c, 


WEERK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls... 21,320 4,550 43,020 10,063 
Wheat, bus.. 45,900 40,200 43,791 118,397 
Corn, bus.... 400,425 200,160 300,870 398,027 
Oats, bus.... 169,200 638,510 302,575 428,250 
Barley, bus.. 217,845 163,280 41,210 47,560 
Rye, bus..... 38,920 117,450 22,340 60,000 
Feed, tons .. 570 240 5,488 4,487 





CHICAGO, APRIL 2 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 





Merchants ........eeee0% eeccces $....@9.60 
Spring patents, jute ............. 8.20@8. 50 
Spring straights, jute ........... 7.65@7.90 
Sy A SUEND 4 on 0.000005 0.008% 5.25 @5.50 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute........ 4.40@4.90 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 8.30@8.40 

WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........... $7.75 @8.00 
Straight, southern, jute ++ 6.80@7.25 
Cleam,. coutinerm, JUte ccccicccccce 6.00@6.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.65 @8.00 
Patent, 06 peF COME osc cccseccecce 7.25 @7.60 
Clear, Kansas, jute ............+- 5.40@5.75 
RYB FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$8.00@8.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 6.75 @7.00 
WHEAT—Red winter wheat, which for 


the greater part of the crop season has been 
at big premiums over hard winter, declined 
%@lc today. Illinois and Indiana points 
are offering more red winter, and the de- 
mand is slow, while exporters want the hard 
winter. Fair sales of No. 2 hard winter and 
No. 3 northern spring were made to Phila- 
delphia today for export. Premiums on cash 
wheat, as compared with May, today: No. 1 
red 9% @lic over, No, 2 red 7@10c over, No. 
3 red 5@7c over, No. 4 red May to 4c over, 
No. 1 hard 11@13c over, No. 2 hard 10@1ic 
over, No. 3 hard 7@1i0c over, No. 4 hard 
May to 6c over, No. 1 dark hard 12@14%c 
over, No. 2 dark hard 11@138c over, No. 3 
dark hard 8@12c over, No. 4 dark hard 2@ 
8c over, No. 1 northern 10@15c over, No. 2 
northern 7@12c over, No. 3 northern May 
to 5c over, No. 4 northern May to 10c under, 
No. 1 dark northern 15@18c over, No. 2 dark 
northern 12@15c over, No. 3 dark northern 
May to 5c over, No. 4 dark northern May to 
10c under. 
Range of prices, with couparicens: 


This week Last week Last gad 
red..... 148% @157% 157 @165%. 
red,.... 147 @157% 157% @168 2680. 
hard... 146% @160% 156 @164% 260@. 
hard... 153 @157% 149% @158% 2550258 
dk hd.. 154% @160% 158 p brn ee ° 
ee ere %@16 

+o iee% 09... 


dk nor. 155 6% 
dk nor. 154 4O.. itiK O182 ee @aee 


te toe Doe toe 


CORN—Offerings not large, with elevators 
and shippers the principal buyers. Discounts 
on low grades, as compared with May, were 
lowest early in the week and strengthened 


later. Export business has dropped off. The 
range: 

This week Last week Last year 
2 mix.... 58 @61%61 @65_..... Dacece 
3 mix.... 54% @59% 567% @61% 160 @166 
4 mix.... 52% @56% 55% @60 158 @164 
5 mix.... 50 @54% 55% @58% 156% @162% 
6 mix.... 47 @655 saad $+4 154 a 
1 yellow... 166. Qicee coven ccowe OM ecese 
2 yellow... 58 “@62 61 oorie anece 
3 yellow... 55 @60 67% @65 iéi. *@i68 
4 yellow.. 52% @57 56 @60 158 @164% 
5 yellow... 50 @655% 54% esse 156% @165 
6 yellow.. 48% @53% ....@....154 @156 
2 white... 58 @62 64. Wovce aeccetscece 
3 white.. 55% @61 58%@62 162 @167 
4 white... 534% @57 6564%@60 .....@.....- 
5 white... 50 @54 655 @58%..... @ocvces 
GC Mc cone wscs ces @BTM% 2000+ Q@ieeee 


OATS—Cash premiums advanced to 2c 
over May for No. 2 white, early, and 
slumped to %@%c over at the close today. 
Shipping demand was fair, with offerings in 
the sample market equal to requirements. 
The range: 

Thisweek Last week Last year 
1 white. 39% @43 41 @43 97 @97% 
2 white. 38% @43 95 @98% 
3 white. 37% @40% 93% @98 
4 white. 35% @39% 37 @39% 92% @98 

RYE—Export demand large, with sales of 
750,000 bus for export in all positions, Fu- 
tures were bought against here. Traders 
who were long sold freely of both May and 
July. No. 2 ranged $1.39% @1.45%, with the 
close at the inside. May closed at $1.30, 
July $1,05%, September 97c. The range on 
cash last week was $1.41@1.47. 

BARLEY—tTrade moderate, with a little 
export demand, and sales of 15,000 bus. Poor 
to fancy ranged 35@76c, compared with 30 
@78c last week, and closed at 66@70c for 
good to choice malting. May closed today 
at 61c. 

LINSEED MEAL—Lower prices for grains 
and feeds generally depressed meal prices 
$2 ton to $41, f.0.b, Chicago. 

CORN GOODS—Market easy, although low 
prices for byproduct prevent manufactured 
goods from selling in comparison with the 
price of raw material. Corn flour $1.95, corn 
meal $1.85@1.95, cream meal  $1.75@1.85, 
pearl hominy $1.90@1.95, granulated hominy 
$1.85@1.95, oatmeal $2.92%, per 100 lbs, in 
car lots. Rolled oats, $2.60 per 90-lb sack. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 

r-Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls..... 269 171 197 144 
Wheat, bus.... 437 346 287 242 
Corn, bus...... 1,607 1,428 1,247 475 
Oats, bus...... 821 1,364 1,398 911 
Rye, bus...... ° 34 108 24 137 
Barley, bus.... 124 274 100 58 





BOSTON, APRIL 2 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short..... $9.50@10.00 
Spring patents, standard ........ 8.50@ 9.50 
Hard winter patents ........... - 8.50@ 9.50 
Soft winter patents ..........60. 8.50@ 9.50 
Soft winter straights ........... 8.00@ 8.50 
Soft winter clears ..... eocece ++ 7.75@ 8.25 
Rye flour, white patent ......... 8.00@ 8.50 


MILLFEED—Demand very slow, with 
market barely steady. Spring bran, $28.75@ 
29.50; winter bran, $30@31; middlings, $28 
@37; mixed feed, $31.50@34.50; red dog, $38; 
second clear, $48.50; gluten feed, $45.28; 
hominy feed, $30.25; stock feed, $32.50; oat 
hulls, reground, $14; cottonseed meal, $34.25 
@38,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A quiet demand, 
with market lower. Yellow granulated corn 
meal, $2; bolted yellow, $1.95; feeding, $1.60; 
cracked corn, $1.60; cream of maize, $4,— 
all in 100’s, 

OATMBEAL—Demand quiet, with market 
lower. Rolled is quoted at $2.90, and cut 
and ground at $3.19, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


c-Keceipts— --—Stocks—— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls,...*18,738 40,460 .....  «seeee 
Wrent, OGG... saces * aoe 1,098 
Corn, bus... 88,944 10,490 145,454 22,903 
Oats, bus..... 25,945 49,460 65,852 113,275 
Rye, bus...... 1,290 1,200 2,422 29,630 
Ge, WORics Sicae  veace Se Seba 1,500 
Millfeed, tons... 656 225 ese 
Corn meal, bbis. ° 1,900 

Oatmeal, cases. .1,200 6,603 





Oatmeal, sacks.. .. 66 


*Includes 1,618 bbis for anpest, " geeapacel 
with 600 in 1920. 


RECEIPTS DURING MARCH 


1921 1920 
Wieer, WOW cc cecssccccccs *80,963 104,715 
Wheat, bus .....- Fees CuwsS 1,075 30,110 
GOOD, WED cece vesioversecece 414,224 30,190 
TOE, LEUED ccd viacaceasesec 82,865 415,400 
eC eer oer 4,090 46,195 
Barley, bus ........ aa” See 3,210 
Millfeed, tons ..... re; 334 436 
Corn meal, bbis 1,227 2,765 
Oatmeal, cases 5,200 10,023 
Oatmeal, sacks erece 1,421 





*Includes 6,888 bbis for export, compared 
with 920 in 1920. 


DULUTH, APRIL 2 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 
Today Year ago 

Family patent ..... $8.10@8.35 $14.00@14.25 
Bakers patent ..... 7.85@8.10 13.75@14.00 
First clear, jute .... 6.25@6.75 9.00@ 9.25 
Second clear, jute... 4.75@5.25 6.25@ 6.50 
No. 2 semolina ..... 8.55@8.90 13.00@13.25 
Durum patent ...... 8.30@8.65 12.75@13.00 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. mill, per bbl, in cottons: No. 
2 straight, $7.90; pure white rye, $8.55; No. 
8 dark, $6.20; No. 5 dark, $7.40; No. 8 rye, 
$6.75. 

WHEAT—Lower, due to favorable winter 
wheat prospects and disappointing export 
demand. Sentiment mostly bearish except 
for a firmer tone today. Spot spring down 
4c; durum generally steady at previous dif- 
ferences. Prices on the whole 6@12%c low- 
er. Reduced shipping responsible for in- 
crease in stocks of 257,000 bus. 


GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 


track, in cents per bushel: 
Dark northern————_,, 

ge No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

163 @1i74 158 @1i71 141 @159 
+i 163 @176 159 @170 144 @161 
29.. - 163 @179 159 @172 144 @163 
30.. 158 @174 154 @167 139 @158 
$1.. 156 @i72 152 @165 134 @152 
April 


1... 149% @165% 145% @158% 127% @145% 
2... 150% @166 146% @162% 128% @146% 

— durum—, -—Durum—, 
March No.1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 


26.. 154% @160% 152% @156% 153% 151% 
28.. 153% @159% 151% @155% 152% 150% 
29.. 154% @160% 152% @156% 152% 150% 
30.. 152% @158% 150% @154% 150% 148% 
831.. 148% @155%°' 146% @151% 146% 144% 
April 

1... 147 @153 145 @149 145 143 
2... 148% @154% 146% @150% 147% 145% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 


8 yellow 3white No, 2 Barley 
March 26.. 53% 37% 149 45@63 
March 28.. 54% 37% 146 45@63 
March 29.. 54% 37% 146 45@63 
March 30.. 52% 35% 143 45@63 
March 31.. 51% 3556 143 45@63 
April 1 ... 50% 34 140% 45@63 
April 2... 51 33% 140 45@63 


ef closing prices of wheat futures, per 
bushel: 
-—Spring— ———Durum———_, 


March _— May March May July 
BE. veces 15 146 154 149% ..... 
BB. cr cccce is 147 153% 148% 140% 
29... cere 151 147 154% 149% 143% 
80... 148 144 152% 147% 143% 
Slawecses 144 142 149% 144% 141 
April 

Beccvccee eoove it Bo 142 138% 
Bocucesée. ounce 1BS6M%H sc osce 143% 140 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
o—Receipts—— -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


Spring .... 63 21 12 13 5 1,599 
Durum .... 208 107 1 oe 9 oe 
Winter .... 3 32 23 
Totals .. 274 160 13 13 74 1,622 
COFR .cces ;. oo ee os ee 
Oats .ccce. 165 10 5 ee 13 2 
Rye ....... 108 153 202 5 se 
Barley ° 1 6 2 ee ee oe 
Flaxseed .. 12 19 52 10 6 11 
Bonded... .. oe 4 es ee ee 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 1, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

heat stocks—, -———grad 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor 8 -. 8,766 130 2 8 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 3 4 425 41 5 
All other 
spring .. 468 211 2,290 74 12 


4 
1 am dur} 
1,2 dur § 34 216 3,955 26 24 6 
All other 
-1,566 1,081 5,507 53 36 4 
1 15 1 
2 








durum . 
Winter 1,974 6 15 
Mixed .... 40 28 coe 108 50 1 
Totals ..2, 7 3 — 22, yd 621 144 35 
Afloat ..... eee 
Totals ..2,120 1,555 23,403 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth- -@uperior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Domestic—~ ———Bonded—_, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
900 


Corn .eceee es ° . 

Oats ...... 4,732 “Bi 199 2 me 3 

Rye . 353 7,602 3,371 es oe <s 

Barley .... 82 113 814 1 ou 78 

Flaxseed ..1,635 31 49 1 3 oe 
FLAXSEED 


Market steady up to Thursday. Selling 
started by Winnipeg interests Thursday re- 
duced values 4c. Friday, continued realizing 
uncovered stop orders, resulting in liquida- 
tion and disorder. Decline extended to l5c. 
Saturday, prices broke a further l4c and new 
low set for the past six years: May, $1.46; 


wes 


July, $1.50. Buying on the decline strength- 
ened market 9c, only to bring on fresh pres- 
sure, with close 6% @7c under Friday. Prices 
finished 22%@23%c lower for the week. 


Cash closed with No. 1 spot, May to 2c 
over; to-arrive, lc under May. 
Range of flaxseed futures: 
-—Close——, 
Opening April 2 
Mar. 28 High Low Apr.1 1920 
May ..$1.75 $1.77% $1.46 $1.53 $4.80 
July .. 1.79% 1.81% 1.50 1.57% 4.70 


MARCH GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments at Duluth-Superior. 
for the month of March, in bushels: 








7—Receipts— --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat ..... 897,631 418,655 462,049 313,276 
COFM cecceee GOSS 3 ecccee RapeeS  seese 
DOWD ccccise 889,154 67,162 4, 175 137,809 
PO. cencceces 327,898 1,010,464 244,998 ..... 
Barley ..... 3,212 30,157 2,754 2,917 
Flaxseed ... 46,617 90,199 50,594 65,043 
Totals ...2,731,418 1,597,374 813,401 519,045 
ST. LOUIS, APRIL 2 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b. St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Ie MUONS ov cevidsnciccceionses $7.90@8.20 
BORMGOTE 6 cciccsecccestccccsecces 7.00 @7.25 
PGS GOS ccccvcvceccevsecccsccs 5.50@6.00 


 . .. MOLEC EL LET LORE TET eee 
Straight .. 
First clear 


SOFT WINTER FLOUR 





POLOME cccsccccesececcccsccescvees $7.75 @8.00 
PEUNEEE nc ce dence covececseoeseoces 6.90 @7.10 
Pee MD ceccwesvesenceeeseesas 5.00@5.75 


MILLFEED—Millfeed continues weak, and 
the market closed lower. Most millers re- 
ported demand very unsatisfactory, and lit- 
tle improvement is looked for in the near 
future. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
hard winter wheat bran, $21@21.50; soft 
winter wheat bran, $21.50@22; gray shorts, 
$23.50@24. 

WHEAT—Some apprehensions in regard 
to the crop were caused the fore part of the 
week by the freezing weather, and fluctua- 
tions were frequent, but prices declined 
stadily later, when warmer weather pre- 
vailed. Cash wheat on Friday sold at the 
lowest price on the crop, with No. 1 red at 
$1.55@1.57, being 8% @9c lower on the week. 
No. 1 hard declined 5@6c for the week. 
Receipts, 217 cars, against 228 last week. 
Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.47@1.48; No. 3 
red, $1.46; No. 4 red, $1.45; No. 1 hard, $1.49; 
No. 2 hard, $1.47. 

CORN—Offerings of corn continue far in 
excess of demand, and there was so much 
selling pressure that the market remained 
decidedly weak. Cash corn closed about 8c 
lower on the week. Receipts, 196 cars, 
against 314. Cash prices: No. 2 yellow, 58c; 
No. 4 yellow, 54@55c; No. 2 white, 59c; No. 
3 white, 56c, 

OATS—Oats fluctuated with wheat and 
corn, and cash prices closed about 2@3c 
lower on the week. Receipts, 141 cars, 
against 145. Cash prices: No. 1 oats, 40@ 
41c; No. 2 oats, 39@40c; No. 3 oats, 38c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls... 76,520 64,070 103,840 77,210 
Wheat, bus.. 475,889 336,735 321,790 183,560 
Corn, bus.... 388,700 637,650 302,420 327,750 
Oats, bus.... 424,000 758,000 520,590 350,110 
Rye, bus..... BOO tccce. cecse 12,680 
Barley, bus.. 3600 22,400 1,670 16,140 





TOLEDO, APRIL 2 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b. mill, $7.15@7.50; spring, $8.70. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $25.00 @27.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ovecee 26.50 @28.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 28.00@29.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ........ one» @43.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag... -@ 7.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 44 cars, 22 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 39 cars, 13 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 33 cars, 16 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c-Receipts— -—Shipments—, 


1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 61,600 51,800 6,286 21,835 
Corn, bus.... 48,750 48,750 6,958 17,645 
Oats, bus.... 67,650 43,050 34,857 5,800 





KANSAS CITY, APRIL 2 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 





Pawns soi isce ec ccrcccccccccces cereale 
Straight ++ 7.20@7.25 
First clear ... eudveare -- 5.75@6.25 
Second clear .......+.+. Seeccscvece 4.50@4.75 


MILLFEED—Demand very quiet, with 
prices declining. The relatively lower prices 
on corn and oats induce the farmer to use 
the coarser grains instead of millfeed. Quo- 
tations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $17 
@17.50;. brown shorts, $18.50@19; gray 
shorts, $20@21. 

WHEAT—Lowest levels in over five years 
were reached in the wheat market this week. 














Considering demoralization in futures and 
slack export demand, the market was fairly 
satisfactory on dark hard, which sold readily 
to the mills. Buying was somewhat stimu- 
lated the first of the week by the approach- 
ing end of the month, with some sales for 
March shipment remaining unfilled. Cash 
prices: No. 1 $1.39@1.42, No. 2 $1.37@1.40, 
No. 8 $1.36@1.36, No. 4 $1.34@1.35; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.38@1.39, No. 2. $1.36@1.37, 
No. 3 $1,356@1.36, No. 4 $1.32@1.34. 
CORN—Demand for top grade good, but 
low moisture No. 3 and low-grade dull. 
Lowest prices since 1915. Cash prices: white 
corn, No, 2 50% @65ic, No. 3 49% @50c, No. 
4 48@49c; yellow corn, No. 2 51@652c, No. 3 
49% @50c, No, 4 48@49c; mixed corn, No. 2 
49% @50c, No. 3 48% @49c, No. 4 47@47%c. 
WBPEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
oer -Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis.. 12,026 97,250 178,450 64,350 
w't, bus. -1, 401,300 1,337,850 1,293,300 774,900 


Corn, bus.. 325,000 305,000 153,750 127,500 
Oats, bus.. 74,800 108,800 79,500 84,000 
Rye, bus... 8,800 28,600 8,800 24,200 
Barley, bus 27,000 67,000 41,600 62,000 
Bran, tons. 740 580 3,920 2,380 


Hay, tons.. 4,476 15,564 2,316 8,304 





BALTIMORE, APRIL 2 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent ...........--.$8.50@8.75 
Spring standard patent .......... 8.00 @8.25 
Hard winter short patent ...... «+ 8.25@8.50 
Hard winter standard grade...... 7.75 @8.00 
Soft winter short patent.......... 8.25 @8.50 
Soft winter straight or -by).... 6.50@6.75 
Rye flour, white .......ceceeseees 8.00 @8.50 


Rye flour, standard ........++.++. 7.25 @7.75 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ spring patent..........+.-. 

City milis’ blended patent. 
City mills’ winter patent............+ 
City mills’ winter straight........... 9.60 

MILLFEED—Weak and neglected. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$27.50@28.50; soft winter bran, $31@32; 
standard middlings, $26.50@27.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $31@32; red dog, $38@39; city mills’ 
middlings, $29@30. 

WHEAT—Declined 2% @8%c; demand and 
movement fair. Receipts, 418,515 bus; ex- 
ports, 607,937; stock, 897,092, Closing prices: 
spot No, 2 red winter, $1.62; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.48%; April, $1.48%; 
May, $1.50%; range of southern for week, 
$1.20@1.56. 

CORN—Lost 5c; movement and demand 
good, Receipts, 819,673 bus; exports, 577,- 
429; stock, 3,195,848. Closing prices: con- 
tract spot, 68%c; April, 68%c; range of 
southern for week, 69% @72c; near-by yel- 
low cob, bbl, $3.50. 

OATS—Off 1% @2%c; demand and move- 
ment improving. Receipts, 141,662 bus; ex-. 
ports, 136,607; stock, 399,734. Closing prices: 
No. 2 white, domestic, 50c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 47%c. 

RYE—Down 6c; movement and demand 
gaining. Receipts, 234,342 bus; exports, 445,- 
714; stock, 815,737. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $1.58%. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

Receipts and exports in March, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted): 


7~Receipts— 7—Exports—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 








Flour, bbis..... 94 363 41 844 
Wheat, bus.... 749 1,070 920 905 
Corn, bus.. - 5,140 463 1,719 90 
Oats, bus ese, 146 996 2 892 
Rye, bus....... 960 2,922 956 3,183 
Barley, bus.... 97 42 1256 17 
Malt, bus...... ose 46 eee eee 
Buckwheat, bus... 1 

Millfeed, tons. 1 1 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to April 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 

r-Receipts— -—Exports—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 





Fiour, bbis..... 267 625 157 668 
Wheat, bus.... 2,764 2,087 4,527 2,187 
Corn, 1,445 7,509 302 
Oats, 1,716 121 1,073 
Rye, 6,880 3,908 5,181 
Barley, bus 56 699 17 
Malt, 115 ve eee 
Buckwheat, bus 2 nas 

Millfeed, tons.. 4 4 e 





BUFFALO, APRIL 2 

FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............++. $8.90@9.00 
Bakers patent ........+eeeeeeers 
ee Rear 
Second clear ...... . 
TRG, DUES WRIED cc ccacccccscecece 
Rye, straight ..... 


WBFOM, POF COM occ cccccecesscces 
Standard aan eee per ton.... 
Mixed feed ....... 
Flour middlings” eine esa eed Wecece 
Red dog, per tom ........555055 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs....... 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... 








Oil meal, per tom .........5000 
Rolled oats, 90-Ib sacks .... ‘ o-+@ 2.85 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton... «++ @10.00 
Milo, No, 3, 100 Ibs ............ @ 1.25 


Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ............ eeeee@ 2.75 
WHEAT—Receipts were light, and de. 
mand fell off late in the week, with prices 
lower. There were sales of No. 2 red to 
arrive at $1.60, and at the close spot on 
track sold at $1.54%, through billed. A 
few cars of New York state milling white 
sold at $1.48, local billed. - 
CORN—The opening was weak and. the 
decline steady, with the market very unset- 
tled at the close, and 5@8c lower than last 





week. Receipts were light, but there was 
little demand. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 68%c; 
No. 3 yellow, 66c; No. ‘4 yellow, 62c; No. 5 
yellow, 58c; No. 6 yellow, 55c,—on track, 
through bitied. Thesi: prices are $1.04@1.07 
lower than last year on this date. 
OATS—Buyers wanted oats this week and, 
with receipts light, they paid prices asked. 


, Closing sales were only %c lower than last 


Saturday, and offerings all taken. Closing: 
No. 1 white, 47c; No, 2 white, 46%c; No. 3 
white, 44%c; No. 4 white, 43c,—on track, 
through billed. A year ago today No. 2 
white sold at $1.07, and No, 3 white at $1.06. 

BARLEY—Maltsters took a few small lots, 
and wanted more, but dealers seem to have 
nothing to offer at anything like prices bid. 
In fact, barley is scarce here, spot or to 
arrive. Quotations: malting, 84@90c; feed, 
74@80c,—on track, and opening shipment 
80@83c, c.i.f., Buffalo, 

RYE—There were bids of $1.53 for No. 2 
on track, through billed, at the close today. 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 2 
FLOUR—Receipts, 5,400 bbis, and 7,895,220 
Ibs in sacks. Exports, 17,989 sacks to Dan- 
zig, 484 to Rotterdam and 1,600 to Hemburg. 
Quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 





Spring first patent ..........- - + -$8.80@9.00 
Spring standard patent .......... 8.25 @8.50 
Spring first clear .......+.e+6+ +++ 6.50@6.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 8.90@9.00 
Hard winter straight ........ «+++ 8.25@8.50 
Soft winter straight ...... asdacwe 7.25 @7.80 


RYE FLOUR—Dull and weak to sell. We 
quote on a basis of $8.75@9.50 bbl in sacks, 
according to quality. 

WHEAT—Market irregular, closing at a 
net decline of 4c. Receipts, 74,898 bus; ex- 


ports, 467,841; stock, 530,697. Quotations, 
car lots, in export elevator: 

Be. B Ped: witter®s...cecsccccccces $1.61@1.66 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.52@1.57 


Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 5c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 8c under No. 2; 
No, 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
_ under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ty. 

MILLFEED—Dull and lower under gen- 


eral pressure to sell. Quotations: 

Spring bran ..... Sos aveeevaugee $29.00 @30.00 
Soft winter bran ........+-ee+. 30.00@31.00 
Standard middlings ...........- 27.00 @ 28.00 
Flour middlings .......-+s++s++ 31.00@32.00 
We ban bien ss 045.0% cali act oma 38.00 @39.00 


CORN—Trade slow, and market declined 
5c. Offerings moderate but ample, Receipts, 
172,267 bus; exports, 303,097; stock, 1,442,239. 
Quotations: car lots, new, in export elevator, 
No. 8, 72@72%c. 

CORN GOODS—Dull and weak, in sym- 
pathy with downward movement of corn. 
Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $2.00 
Granulated white meal, fancy ... 
Yellow table meal, fancy ....... 

OATS—tTrade quiet, and market 2@2%ec 
lower. Receipts, 45,552 bus; stock, 215,765. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 50@5044c; No. 3 
white, 49@49%c; No. 4 white, 45% @46c. 

OATMEAL—Demand light, and prices fa- 
vored buyers. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
100-Ib sacks, $4.33; rolled, steam or kiln- 
dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $5.20; patent cut, 
per two 100-lb sacks, $9.23; pearl barley, 
in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4.50. 








NEW YORK, APRIL 2 

FLOUR—Market extremely dull, and very 
limited amount of business done. Big break 
in wheat at end of week further unsettled 
conditions. Export buying during week in 
fair volume, but later buyers seemed inclined 
to wait till situation clears. Prices: spring 
fancy patent, $10@10,.25; standard patent, 


$8.15@8.80; first clear, $6@7; soft winter 
straights, $7@7.50; hard winter straights, 
$7.50@8.50; first clear, $6@7; rye, $8.30@ 


8.75,—all in jute. Receipts, 271,725 bbls. 

WHEAT—Further collapse in wheat prices 
and new low levels reached. Prices: No. 2 
hard winter, $1.64%; No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba, $1.81%; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.59%. 
Receipts, 193,200 bus. 

CORN—Prices broke sharply under con- 
tinued liquidation and influenced by action 


of wheat. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 77%c; No. 
2 mixed, 77c; No. 2 white, 77%c. Receipts, 
508,600 bus. 


OATS—Followed the other markets and 
continued to decline. Prices were 47@53%c. 
Receipts, 132,000 bus. 


MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 5 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 





April 5 Year ago — 
Short patent, 98-lb . 
ere $8.55@9.05 $14.00@14.60 
Standard patent .... 8.15@8.40 13.70@14.10 
Bakers patent ....,... 7.85@8.15 13.10@13.60 
*First clear, jute ... 5.50@5.90 . 9.25@ 9.65 
*Second clear, jute.. 4.05@4.25 6.90@ 7.30 

*140-lb jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (April 5), 
in jute, were: 

April 5 Year ago 
$7.80@8.20 $13.25 @13.35 
Durum flour ....... 6.25@6.75  11.10@11,20 
CHORE ob occccucveced 4.00@4.50 7.50@ 8.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 

four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 

April: 9.5 secre. 197,745 392,045 162,555 

April 2... 313,065 233,640 369,220 152,975 

March 26. 315,430 230,695 365,050 166,590 

March 19. 276,695 223,805 294,440 160,340 


Medium semolina.... 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
APTE B..5 cesses wveces 29,670 8,880 
April 2... 3,760 9,955 7,290 8,200 
March 26. 2,005 7,085 16,592 ...... 
March 19. 4,285 4,875 11,366 700 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Feb, 12. 60 68,465 183,195 140,255 eee 510 
Feb, 19. 61 69,115 164,085 142,750 ose 850 


Feb. 26. 61 69,115 174,880 112,530 335 1,320 
Mar. 65. 61 69,115 151,220 131,585 1,050 eee 
Mar. 12. 60 68,465 172,410 121,360 1,030 eee 
Mar, 19. 58 67,640 172,990 154,695 715 eee 
Mar. 26. 60 68,465 204,730 130,845 2,215 eee 
April 2. 43 42,650 126,275 66,450 eee 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of milifeed to- 
day (April 5), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

April 5 Year ago 
WEAR ccisccccveces $17.00@18.00 $48.00 @49.00 
Stand. middlings.. 16.50@17.00 563.00@54.00 
Flour middlings... 21.50@28.00 657.00@60.00 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 27.00@30.00 63.00@65.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $24.25 @24.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 25.50@25.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 26.25@26.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 27.00@27.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks, ..... @16.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.20@ 2.26 
Corn meal, yellowf ........+.++ - 2.15@ 2.20 
Rye flour, white* ............++. 7.80@ 7.90 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 7.10@ 7.20 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 7.10@ 7.15 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 6.90@ 7.00 
Rolled oats*® ....+.......00.- «e++@ 2.70 
Mill screenings, light, per ton. 5.00@..... 


Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 8.00@..... 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 6.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning .. 7.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00@15.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00@20.00 
Flaxseed screenings, tom ....... 6.00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 5.00@ 7.00 
Linseed oil meal*® .......+..+++ 39.00 @39.50 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red and future wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 

Mch, No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
30... 159% @170% 154% @163% 149% @156% 
31... 154% @165% 148% @157% 144% @151% 


April 

1.... 148% @156% 143% @151% 136% @145% 
2.... 154% @158% 145% @153% 138% @147% 
4.... 152 @162 144 @155 140 @149 
5.... 150% @160% 145% @153% 188% @147% 
Mch, No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No, 2 red 


30... 154% @167% 148% @156% 141% @151% 
31... 149% @162% 143% @151% 136% @146% 


- 140% @153% 135% @142% 133% @137% 
2.... 142% @145% 137% @144% 135% @139% 


4.... 144 @159 139 @148 1387 @141 

5.... 142% @157% 187% @146% 135% @139% 
April May July April May July 
30*....$1.34% $1.31 Bi wocee $1.30% $1.25% 
$1*.... 1.382%. 1.29% 4...... 1.30 1.25% 
Tecceces 1.28% 1.25 6. ossee 1.28% 1.23% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Mch, Corn Oats Rye Barley 
29... 51@52 35% @36% 142% @143% 50@70 
30... 49@50 383% @34% 140 @i4l 49@69 
31... 49@50 33% @34% 138% @139% 48@68 


April 
1.... 48@49 32 @382% 135% @136% 46@66 
2.... 48@49 32 @382% 136 @137 46@66 
4.... 48@49 32% @32% 134 @135 46@66 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: April 3 
April 2 March 26 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,379,300 1,256,460 1,438,720 
Flour, bbis ...... 25,647 24,982 15,565 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,095 1,208 1,519 
Corn, bus ....... 114,800 194,580 79,730 
Oats, bus ..... 183,600 241,920 210,180 
Barley, bus ... 198,320 240,210 185,900 
Rye, bus ........ 66,000 73,780 158,120 
Flaxseed, bus ... 124,740 102,870 88,550 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: April 3 
April 2 March 26 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,208,340 862,650 677,270 
Flour, bbis ...... 347,325 347,635 227,015 
Millstuff, tons ... 13,807 13,480 12,247 
Corn, Bue ......« 157,500 217,100 90,440 
Oats, bus ....... 273,240 217,800 317,720 
Barley, bus ..... 176,490 199,920 211,200 
pS AS ee 102,950 111,000 170,750 
Flaxseed, bus ... 43,500 11,680 11,000 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Apr.3 Apr.5 Apr. 6 

April 2 Mar. 26 1920 1919 1918 

Corn ... 508 508 39 26 830 

Oats ...9,378 9,354 2,657 1,427 1,274 

Barley . -1,146 =1,051 851 735 4 8=61,304 

59 91 4,510 6,134 176 

Fiexe’a’ mS 110 =61,164 24 76 85 
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MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Apr. 3 Apr. 5 














Apr.2 Mar.26 1920 1919 
No. 1 dark ..... 1,031 1,234 531 1,088 
No. 1 northern.. 12 12 81 8,084 
No, 2 northern.. 1 10 1 312 
GORGTB. ccccccscs 3,595 4,316 7,665 9,179 
Totals ....... 4,639 5,573 8,278 18,663 
In 1918 380 469 ces eee 
In 1917 -. 9,866 10,166 
In 1916 11,628 12,372 





FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-Mpls— ——Duluth——>7. 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
March 29..$1.77 1.76% 1.76 1.77 1.81 
March 30.. 1.78 1.78 1.75 1.76 1.79% 
March 31.. 1.76 1.76 1.73 1.72 1.75% 


April 1.... 160% 1.60% 1.56 1.60 1.64 
April 2.... 1.57 1.57 1.54 1.53 1.57% 
April 4.... 1.58% 1.58% 1.54% 1.53% 1.57% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts——, ——In store——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis, 125 89 141 1,110 24 76 
Duluth..... 12 19 52 1,636 31 49 

Totals.... 137 108 1938 2,746 55 125 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to April 
2, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 














Minneapolis ... 4,640 3,500 623 345 
Daluth= i... 3,050 1,121 2,109 746 
| ea 7,690 4,621 2,682 1,091 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, April 5, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
oo From————_ 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 











To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... Dee: ‘none Care ' eee, Seeks 
Amsterdam .... 30.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
Antwerp ...... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
res De 64. nn esac ane 
Bremen +. 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Bristol DD DSev-. 0804 2000. S660 
OT ee Dn) be0e. avet eee 
BOETIE sccccces 35.00 .... 35.00 35.00 
Christiania .... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Stavanger ..... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Copenhagen ... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 

_. eee cove cose 
DUS cc ep ecccs 
Dundee ........ 

Glasgow ....... 

Stockholm ..... 

Gothenburg .... . " cove 
Hamburg ...... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Bordeaux ...... 22.50 .... eee svee 
TERVTO coccscccs 32.60 .... — 
Marseilles ..... 65.00 ... 65. 00 65.00 
Helsingfors .... 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 
Genoa, Naples... 65.00 ... cose 

TD eshecedces 32.50 

Pee Se aFts ‘\wode “4038 aéec 
Liverpool ...... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
London ........ 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Londonderry ... 32.560 .... 32.50 .... «..- 
Manchester .... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Newcastle ..... 32.50 .... sens’ pee 
Rotterdam ..... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Gibraltar ...... Se x06.) 2654- cone este 
Dn +> MM Jess bees sade’ so62 
Cee 35.00 .... 35.00 35.00 .... 
Re, Gee e HF. TRO cece cous. coae 6aen 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on April 2, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 


Baltimore .. 856 3,168 394 896 163 
Boston -..... 17 178 5 2 eee 
Buffalo ..... 1,231 1,675 1,573 aes 122 
BRORt 2600: -a0 eos 54 eee eee 
Chicago ..,.1,008 18,414 12,386 44 197 
Detroit ..... 21 33 142 27 one 
Duluth ..... 2,121 900 4,933 353 32 
Galveston ...1,970 eee bee 156 See 
Indianapolis. 91 463 339 2 
Kan. City...1,904 4,279 835 27 oa. 
Milwaukee .. 86 1,590 662 29 85 


Minneapolis 4,639 508 9,378 59° 1,146 
N. Orleans. .1,626 724 128 95 112 








Newp. News. ... 287 ees eve coe 
New York... 819 594 610 27 274 
Omaha ..... 751 1,883 1,080 35 13 
Peoria ...... 1 429 80 ees eee 
Philadelphia. 543 1,402 212 6 6 
St. Louis.... 224 1,151 676 5 8 
Toledo ..... 495 218 469 27 2 

Totals ...18,463 32,896 33,903 1,790 2,160 


Last year ..44,787 6,669 8,534 18,467 3,230 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 2,298;000 bus; oats, 
911,000; rye, 11,000. Increases—Corn, 822,- 
000 bus; barley, 63,000. 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week ended 
April 2, as reported by the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, exclusive of flour, and including only 
wheat inspected out under American grades, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
6 39 379 


Atlantic .... 862 92 eee 

a 2,298 366 11 ee 77 

Pacific ..... 310 a o« 14 = 
Totals ....3,470 1,292 11 53 456 

Prev. week. 4, 093 2,633 3 277 127 


Totals July 1 
April 2. 210, 014 25,672 2,567 17,768 30,075 
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April 6, 1921 
NEW YORK CLUB BANQUET 


Flour Men Meet for Annual Dinner—Address 
by Francis H. Sisson—Attendance 
Exceptionally Large 


New York, N. Y., April 2—The New 
York Flour Club held its tenth annual 
banquet at the Biltmore Hotel, Wednes- 
day evening, March 30. Judging from 
the attendance, this affair has lost none 
of its popularity with the trade, because 
there were over 200 members and friends 
who sat down together when B. H. Wun- 
der, president of the organization, an- 
nounced that dinner was ready. In fact, 
the entire main ballroom was crowded to 
capacity, and an excellent dinner was 
served, during which the regular hotel 
orchestra furnished music. 





ADDRESS BY MR. SISSON 


The egy speaker of the evenin 
was Francis H. Sisson, vice president o 
the Guaranty Trust Co., New York, Mr. 
Sisson’s speech, which was received with 
a great deal of applause, was in part 
as follows: 

“Many business men seem to have been 
taken utterly unawares by the sudden 
change in business conditions that has 
occurred in the last 12 months. Their 
failure to foresee conditions that have 
developed since February of last year 
and to prepare for them was probably 
due in a large degree to the fact that 
they were not keeping well enough in- 
formed about the economic situation in 
general. 
most valuable business assets acquired in 
1920 was the practical, if painful, course 
in elementary economics that it forced 
us to take. 

“It may be advisable for the shoemaker 
to stick to his last, but the business man 
who has a wider understanding of fun- 
damental business conditions than those 
which concern his immediate affairs is 
unquestionably better equipped to meet 
the problems of his own business and 
more likely to ,build for permanent and 
expanding success. 

“Our business men who properly 
studied the economic forces that were 
shaping business conditions during the 
war and in the subsequent boom period 
realized that commodity prices were 
soaring too far beyond the per capita 
purchasing power of the mass of people 
to remain at such levels very long. Such 
business men anticipated the conse- 
quences of the reckless extravagance in 
buying that followed the unprecedented 
increases in wages and incomes. They 
knew that the vicious circle of ever- 
rising prices and ever-rising wages must 
eventually be broken, and they did not 
purpose to be broken with it. They had 
wisdom enough to prepare for the inevi- 
table by building up their capital re- 
serves and by the sane conduct of their 
businesses. 

“In studying the business trend we 
must realize that we are passing through 
what is undoubtedly the most extensive 
and complicated period of readjustment 
in the history of the world. And it is 
necessary for us to bear in mind that the 
movement, as well as the conditions 
which have produced it, are worldwide. 
Only thus can we successfully keep our 
bearings and steer a clear course. 

“Europe’s failure to establish peace 
and order, to reduce armaments, to bal- 
ance budgets, to work and save, stands 
out as the great unsettling factor in 
world economics affecting all nations. 
As a result of these conditions, nearly 
300,000,000 buyers are literally taken out 
of the world’s markets; thus industry is 
paralyzed, production congested and 
commerce unbalanced. Our affairs are 
inextricably interwoven with those of 
Europe, and we could not separate our 
interests if we would. 

“While there are ample indications that 
we have passed the peak of post-war 
business reaction in the United States, 
there are many readjustments which 
must yet be made before we can have 
truly normal conditions. I use the word 
normal in a relative sense, of course, be- 
cause business is always in a state of 
flux and constantly changing. But when 
we have adjusted the various factors so 
that each bears a proper relationship to 
all the others, we may be said to have 
normal conditions. It is important to 
remember also that whether or not such 
conditions are on a pre-war or a new 
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post-war level does not matter. We can- 
not have that proper relationship among 
business factors, however, so long as 
costs of production are out of propor- 
tion to the purchasing power of con- 
sumers; so long as wage scales are too 
high to permit material reductions in the 
costs of production and transportation. 
We can achieve a normal business state 
only when production and distribution 
are functioning in harmony with the law 
of supply and demand, and trade and 
industry are in equilibrium. 

“Commodity prices generally have 
come down considerably since early last 
year, when they reached their peak. In 
fact, we have experienced in the last 10 
months the Ar temag fall in commodity 
prices in the history of the country. But 
all prices have not receded to the extent 
that they must. Some prices, on the 
other hand, have unquestionably declined 
to their limit and are due for a rebound. 
The basic trend of prices, nevertheless, is 
inevitably downward and will continue 
to be so for some time. 

“Business men must take that all- 
important fact into consideration, for 
worldwide conditions will force them 
eventually to readjust their affairs to a 
new basis of values. That will be true 
particularly of those businesses which 
were created or expanded wholly or part- 
ly on war demands and war profits. 
They must be readjusted to the demands 
and profits of peace. 

“Business men should also understand 
and be prepared for uneven conditions 
in this period and that which lies imme- 
diately ahead. There will be rises and 
dips, but, the movement as a whole is 
progressive and fundamentally sound, 
though slow. We are working through 
discord to harmony; through painful but 
necessary readjustments to a new pros- 
perity. The situation is fraught with 
possibilities for both good and ill. The 
vital needs are patience and sanity on the 
part of all. We must keep our heads 
and co-operate to establish a normal 
state of affairs. We must not be stam- 
peded by unjustified fears nor by un- 
warranted hopes. 

“The two vital spots in the situation 
are Washington and Europe. The new 
administration must bend every effort to 
give us an efficient and economical gov- 
ernment during the next four years. In 
Europe there must be restoration of 
peace and production, 

“In facing the problems of the hour, 
however, let us profit by the experience 
we are undergoing, It should teach us 
caution, which, by the way, is not timid- 
ity, but rather courage guided by sanity. 
It should teach us the great value of 
economy, which is not the practice of 
penury, but wise buying and saving. It 
should impress upon all of us the neces- 
sity for living up to business contracts 
with a scrupulous sense of honor, if for 
no higher reason than that it pays to be 
honest. Our present experience and that 
through which we have recently passed 
shoal make us realize fully the utter 
folly and worse of interfering with the 
natural, orderly operation of economic 
laws in vain efforts to sustain prices at 
artificial levels or to regulate business 
by bureaucratic and political tactics. 

“The greatest wholesale destruction of 
wealth in history, the waste of war, must 
be paid for. The extravagances of capi- 
tal and labor must be abolished and an 
era of harder work, simpler living, small- 
er profits, and lower wages must be 
established. Not until then will the com- 
ing of better days be assured.” 


The next speaker was Edward James. 


Cattell, official statistician of Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Cattell, though admitting to 
something like 70 years, still carries 
around with him the heart of a child, and 
is generally regarded as one of the best 
after-dinner speakers in America. He 
was in a merry mood on this occasion, 
and kept the crowd in laughter from the 
time he started until he closed his re- 
marks. Other speakers were Watson S. 
Moore, former vice president of the 
Grain Corporation, E. R. Carhart, vice 

resident of the Battery Park Bank, and 

alter B. Pollock, president of the New 
York Produce Exchange. 

The Philadelphia Flour Club was rep- 
resented by its president, Hubert J. 
Horan, and the Boston Flour Club by 
its president, Alexander S. McDonald. 

e banquet committee, of which J. 


A, Lenhardt was chairman, is to be con- 
gratulated on such a satisfactory and 
delightful affair, 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututs, Mryn., April 4.—Trade con- 
ditions in the flour market last week were 
again slow and unsatisfactory. Hesi- 
tancy still rules, due to the uncertainty 
of the wheat price,, Flour buyers 
throughout the country believe that a 
lower level of values will be reached, and 
for that reason will buy now only to 
cover immediate needs. Growing unem- 
ployment in the country is also having 
the effect of reducing purchasing power. 
Mills reduced their quotations 40c@$l 
bbl last week, following the declines in 
wheat, 

The durum mill reports that the sharp 
decline in wheat price last week fright- 
ened flour buyers out, and halted book- 
ing of supplies. Extreme caution is the 
rule, and further reductions are being 
played for. Bookings were made slowly, 
and were of small amounts. The trade 
continues to clean up on old contracts. 
The mill reduced its prices 50c bbl, 

No increase in the demand for rye 
flour was discernible last week, and busi- 
ness remained slow. A little flour was 
taken both locally and outside, but the 
trade paid little attention to the mar- 
ket. The mill reduced prices 25@50c bbl. 

Conditions in the millfeed trade are 
unchanged, buyers taking only small lots 
in mixed cars with flour. The slow de- 
mand and general heaviness are exerting 
a depressing effect on prices. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
THIS WEEK .nccccssecsccces 8,500 23 
BOGE WOE ccccccccccscceve 12,555 34 
WORF GOS ccccnvcescccecces 13,050 34 
TWO years AZO ....+-.e005. 18,955 61 


NOTES 


Rail shipments of grain have dropped 
off sharply, and nothing but a small 
amount of wheat and flaxseed moved out 
last week, 

H. F. Salyards, president, and G. H. 
Spencer, vice president, of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, are in Chicago, attend- 
ing a conference of a committee of ex- 
changes, 

The first reading of the new bread 
ordinance took place before the Duluth 
city council last week. As now drawn, 
it represents a compromise between the 
one offered by the bakers and the one 
presented by the city. 

The demand here for Canadian wheat 
and rail shipments of the same have 
fallen off sharply. Country advices from 
this side of the border indicate a dis- 
eg on the part of farmers to mar- 

et their grain on hand. 

Corn and oats continue to arrive and 
go into storage, and stocks of both in 
elevators are steadily increasing. The 
corn will probably be moved east by ves- 
sel after navigation opens, but the oats 
are understood to be held by their own- 
ers for better prices. 

Flaxseed futures today were unsettled 
and nervous, following the heavy break 
of Saturday. Price swings were wide 
and sudden, byt in the. end prices closed 
unchanged or a fraction better than Sat- 
urday. The larger business was done in 
May, July being slow and light. 

Vessel shipment of grain from the Ca- 
nadian Head of the Lakes is expected 
to begin about April 15. Heavy stocks 
of grain are carried there, and this im- 
pels the early opening. There is no pres- 
sure here for an early opening, the 
amount of grain in elevators being far 
from capacity. 

Charters for wheat to move from Du- 
luth to Buffalo by water have been made 
at 21,c bu, and a fair amount of tonnage 
is said to have been taken at that figure. 
Today, however, shippers are inclined to 
hold out for 2c. It is clearly apparent 
that during the early part of the season, 
at least, the vessel rate will be much 
lower than at any time since the war 
began. ; 

Opening of navigation on Lake Su- 
perior ae last Saturday with the de- 

arture of the Peter Reiss for Fort Wil- 
iam to get a cargo of 350,000 bus of 
wheat to be brought to Duluth, and from 
here shipped on cars to Minneapolis. It 
will be unloaded at Consolidated Eleva- 


~~ 
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tor D and be shipped to the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. Another load of about the 
same size is said to have been contracted 
for, and will come in later. 

The Globe Elevator Co. is the third 
elevator operator to install a marine leg 
for unloading grain from boats. One is 
being placed in its No. 1 house at Su- 
perior. The completion of the work is 
being temporarily delayed, awaiting the 
arrival of machinery. The capacity of 
the leg will be about 6,000 bus per hour. 
Considerable Canadian grain and screen- 
ings have been coming in in the past few 
years, and this is responsible for the 
extension of facilities. 

Offerings of good milling spring wheat 
were limited, and were taken generally 
at the following basis: No. 1 dark north- 
ern, 12@28c over May; No. 2 dark, 8@ 
24c over; No. 3 dark, 10c under to 8c 
over; No, 4, 20c under to May price. 
There was a good milling demand for 
choice durum wheat, with the lower 
grades dragging. No. 1 amber closed 
today at 5@10c over the May, with to- 
arrive 5c over; No. 2 at 3@7c over, with 
to-arrive 3c over; No. 1 durum, 4c over; 
No. 2, 2c over; No. 1 mixed 4c over, and 
to-arrive 3c over; No. 2 mixed 2c over, 
and to-arrive lc over. 

F. G, Cartson. 





LOUISIANA 

New Onrteans, La., April 2,—There is 
no improvement in the flour business this 
week. Some of the dealers are offering 
spot flour here at $8 bbl, whether Kan- 
sas or spring wheat, and known brands 
at that. 

Flour prices, on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here, basis 98-lb cottons: spring 
wheat, $7.40@8.50; hard winter wheat, 
95 per cent, $7.50@7.80; short patents, 
$8.35@8.50; soft winter wheat, $7.60@ 
7.80; short patents, 30@50c more. 

Corn products, in car lots from mill, 
as quoted to dealers here in 100-Ib cot- 
ton sacks: corn flour, corn meal, cream 
meal and grits, $1.75@1.85, | 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, as quoted by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 86c, No. 2 white 
88c; oats, No. 2 white 57c, No. 3 white 
56c; wheat bran, in bags, per ton car 
lots, $30; per 100 lbs on track, $1.60. 

Grain inspected since March 1: wheat, 
export, 1,576 cars; corn, export 1,445, 
local 117; oats, export 12, local 110; rye, 
export, 95; total, export 2,128, local 227. 

Grain inspected March 31: wheat, 88 
cars; corn, 24; oats, 12; total, 124. In- 
spected outward on shipboard: wheat, 
32,000 bus; corn, 66,789. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 1,586,000 
bus; corn, 655,000; oats, 42,000; rye, 93,- 
000; barley, 112,000. 


NOTES 

James H. Kirk, salesman of the Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was here this week. 

The master bakers held a meeting this 
week to consider a scale of price for 
bread, as one baker caused some dis- 
agreement by offering a 14-oz loaf for 5c. 

Georce L. Ferry, 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A, L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28, 1920, to March 19, 1921 (000’s omitted): 
Flour output, bbls— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
March 13-19 2,121 1,926 2,506 
June 28-March 19.... 78,914 103,530 88,736 
Flour exports, bbls— 


ee ee) 


March 138-19 ......... 592 280 490 
June 28-March 19.... 11,434 12,862 13,859 
Wheat, June 28- 
March 19, bus— 
Receipts from farms, .599,000 712,718 699,068 


EXports ..cccccccccces 240,072 90,645 123,678 
IMports .....cccceece 73,500 3,608 6,476 
Ground by mills ..... 355,113 480,763 393,045 


Wheat stocks, 
March 19, bus— 
At terminals ........ 26,400 60,319 114,419 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.115,912 118,857 75,388 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
March 30.. 196 205 98 47 188 271 
March 31.. 112 157 40 138 228 117 








April 1.... 220 °%.. 67 *.. 3838 °.. 
April 2.... 183 321 122 31 «193 68 
April 4.... 216 359 38 34 194 178 
April 5..., 206 169 63 79 #347 338 

Totals ...1,134 1,211 428 204 1,333 962 


*Holiday. 
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PLAYING THE MILLS 


In addition to various rumors which 
have been circulated throughout the 
country of late regarding the financial 
condition of many milling and allied 
companies, the St. Louis market, and it 
is to be presumed that practically all 
milling centers are experiencing a like 
situation, is in receipt of numerous re- 
ports as to what mills in other territories 
are doing to obtain an outlet for their 
capacity. 

Such reports, of course, include the 
many offenses which mills have heard all 
too frequently, ranging from selling flour 
on consignment to unusually long terms 
of settlement and unprofitably low quo- 
tations. The flour salesman goes into a 
buyer’s office, is met with the statement 
that some concern is offering flour on 
consignment or some other equally dis- 
astrous basis, and wires his mill that he 
cannot secure business unless he, too, 
may offer the buyer some special induce- 
ment. 

Aside from the evil that is brought in- 
to the milling industry by those mills 
which are actually committing such prac- 
tices,.there is the even greater evil that 
some buyers are inclined to take advan- 
tage of the situation, and say that a 
competitor of the mill to whose repre- 
sentative they may be talking is offering 
flour on much éasier terms, when such 
is not the case. A peculiarity which St. 
Louis mills have found in these reports is 
that the mill which is said to be selling 
flour on, for instance, consignment, is al- 
most invariably in a territory far distant 
from this market, where there is little 
likelihood of the practices of one or more 
mills being familiar to St. Louis millers. 

However, it is to be said in behalf of 
flour buyers that this unbusinesslike at- 
tempt to play one mill against another is 
confined almost entirely to the small mer- 
chant, who, in the past, has never. failed 
to press to his advant any and all 
technicalities of the trade. It is to the 
credit of the mills in St. Louis and the 
surrounding territory, and, indeed, to the 
great majority of the mills in the United 
States, that such undesirable practices as 
may be attributed to them are almost in- 
variably the result of misunderstanding 
on the part of the buyer, or, perhaps in 
a few cases, to actual misrepresentation 
by the party making the charge. 





THE MILLING SITUATION 


Practically no change is to be found 
in the milling situation in St, Louis and 
the surrounding territory this week. 
While certain Rowe may be a little 
stronger or a little weaker one week, and 
some territories more active or perhaps 
more inactive, than in preceding weeks, 
the aggregate amount of business con- 
sumated fails to show any material vari- 

nce 


ance, 

Exporters report a continued fair de- 
mand from practically all of those coun- 
tries which have been in the market the 
last few months, with the exception of 
the United Kingdom. However, millers 
who have formerly done business with 
that country are optimistic as to the flour 
trade with the United Kingdom in the 
near future. They point out that the ex- 


change situation is gradually showing 

of improvement, and that informa- 
tion from their connections in that coun- 
try is to the effect that, as soon as the 
trade is free from governmental control, 
business will be carried on in a broader 
manner. It is not thought that the vol- 





ume of this business will show a sudden 
and marked improvement, but that its 
growth will be gradual and certain. 

Domestic business continues on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, although some mills are 
reporting a slight improvement in this 
trade. It is largely a matter of exhaus- 
tion of stocks, as that is practically the 
only reason for which buyers are actual- 
ly in the market. ‘That this situation 
will continue to prevail until the move- 
ment of the new crop, at which time 
more comprehensive ideas may be formed 
as to the probable values for the 1921-22 
season, is the general belief of millers in 
this territory. 

Specifications on old bookings are very 
light, and there is comparatively little 
flour booked ahead for specifications to 
be made upon, Such sales as are now 
being made are usually accompanied by 
shipping instructions. This permits the 
mills to operate almost directly in propor- 
tion to their sales, but at the same time 
very few mills know to what extent they 
will be able to operate two weeks hence. 

Although the southern trade is for the 
most part inactive, several mills reported 
improved sales to that territory this 
week. Such sales were only for amounts 
actually required for immediate use. 
Mill representatives travelling in the 
South state that the trade is almost 
unanimously bearish. ~ 

Mills located in the territory adjacent 
to St. Louis are experiencing much the 
same trade conditions as are those plants 
located here. They report the local de- 
mand for flour quite unsatisfactory, and 
sales limited to immediate requirements. 

Bakers say that the consumers’ de- 
mand for bread is showing little or no 
improvement, and this condition is re- 
flected in their flour purchases. Some 
reports have been heard of declines of 
as high as 50 per cent in the volume of 
bakery business, although it is not be- 
lieved that this is at all indicative of the 
average decline, which is reported by 
many St. Louis bakers to be about 30 
per cent. 

Further declines were registered in 
flour quotations this week, in sympathy 
with the lower levels for cash wheat, 
Spring first patent is quoted at $7.90@ 
8.20, f.o.b. St. Louis, per 140 lbs, jute; 
standard patent $7@7.25, and first clear 
$5.50@6. Hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent, $7.75@8, straight grade $6.75@7 and 
first clear $5.25@5.75. The quotations on 
soft winter wheat flours are as follows: 
patent, $7.75@8; straight, $6.90@7.10; 
first clear, $5@5.75. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St.. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
49 


THIS WOR 2 sescocscvvasevecs 24,600 

Last Week ......ccesseeees 21,600 43 
F@MP OBO ocvcccccscccsvene 20,200 26 
TWO Years AGO .....seseeee 41,600 82 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
30 


Thie WOOK 2. iccicccccscsce 23,450 

Last week ......ccccsccces 32,800 42 
WOOF OHO ceccccesecvesscce 38,100 76 
Two years AGO ....--seaees 64,500 70 


CORN FOR NEAR EAST RELIEF 


The eastern Missouri division of the 
Near East Relief, with headquarters in 
St. Louis, is in receipt of a cablegram 
from H. C. Jaquith, managing director 
of the Relief at Erivan, Armenia, to the 
effect that there is urgent need of 5,000 
tons of hominy grits and corn flour to 
enable the programme of feeding starv- 
ing refugees to be carried out. It has 
been estimated that at least 30,000 tons 
of flour and other food supplies will be 
required to save the lives of thousands 


of people now dying in Russian Armenia, 
and the 50,000 chil ren that are now run- 


ning loose in one small district of the 
Caucasus. : 

According to arrangements now being 
made, all gifts of corn from Missouri 
will be transported free of charge to 
St. Joseph, where they will be milled and 
— to the point of embarkation 
for delivery to British ships. The grain 
when milled will be packed in 10-Ib cot- 
ton sacks, 10 of these being packed in a 
eng 9 container, much in the same man- 
ner that meal and flour are regularly 
prepared for export. 

Among those who will be identified 
with the movement in Missouri to secure 
this corn are Chester H. Gray, president 
of the Missouri Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; D. L. Boyer, secretary of the Mis- 
souri State Grain Dealers’ Association; 
and Jewell Mayes, secretary of the Mis- 
souri state board of agriculture. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed is very weak, both in price 
and demand. There is practically no de- 
mand from the country, and what trad- 
ing is being done in other channels is 
limited. Reports from other markets in- 
dicate a like weakness, which has a fur- 
ther depressing effect on the local situa- 
tion. Hard winter wheat bran is quoted 
at $21@21.50, soft winter wheat bran at 
$21.50@22, and gray shorts at $23.50@24, 
all showing a reduction of $1 per ton or 
more this week. 


BAKERS REJECT WAGE CUT 


At a recent meeting of the St. Louis 
Bakers’ Union it was unanimously voted 
to reject a proposal of the master bakers 
to reduce wages 10 per cent. The union 
also instructed its business agent to end 
negotiations he has been conducting with 
the employing bakers for several weeks 
in an effort to renew the union contract, 
which expires May 1. 

In addition to asking the workmen to 
accept a 10 per cent reduction in their 
wage scale, because of a general ten- 
dency toward lower prices in all com- 
modities, including bread, the committee 
representing the master bakers requested 
that foremen be eliminated from mem- 
bership in the union, and that appren- 
tices be not required to join the union 
until after two years of service. All of 
these requests were rejected by the union 
bakers. 

What action will be taken either by 
the master bakers or the union workmen 
prior to May 1, the date of the expira- 
tion of the existing contract, is not 
known, 

NOTES 


Four cars of No. 2 semolina are re- 
ported to have been sold in St. Louis 
this week at $8.25, bulk. 

The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 
will be closed Tuesday, April 5, on ac- 
count of the municipal election. 

Victor V. Corbin, president of the 
Corbin Flour Co., Chicago, visited his 
St. Louis representative on Wednesday. 

St. Louis mills are quoting corn meal 
at $1.75, cream meal at $1.85 and grits 
and hominy at $2.10, all basis 100-lb 
sacks. 

D. B. Gambill, Memphis, Tenn., travel- 
ling sales manager for the Boonville 
(Mo.) Mills Co., was in St. Louis, today, 
on his way to the mill. 

Officials of railroads operating out of 
St. Louis reported for the past week a 
fair movement of grain east to the sea- 
board, especially corn. 

The Missouri Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its seventh annual conven- 
tion in St. Louis, April 27-28, with head- 
quarters at the Planters’ Hotel. 

The interest rate on purchases of con- 
signments of grain, hay, seeds, etc., on 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange has 
been fixed at 7 per cent for the month 
of April. : 

J. M. Chilton, federal grain supervisor 
at Kansas City, was in St. Louis, Mon- 
day, on his way home from Chicago, 
where he had attended a conference of 
supervisors. 

Peter Derlien, sales manager for the 
Arnold-Madaus Milli Co., Sterling, 
Kansas, was in St. Louis the first of the 
week on his way to the mill from a trip 
in the central states. 


E. M. Sparks, treasurer of the Sparks 
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Milling Co., Alton, Ill, was recently mar- 
ried to Miss Irene Fries, also of Alton. 
Mr. and Mrs.. Sparks are spending a 
month at Palm Beach, Fla. 

The Farmers’ Warehouse Association, 
Fredericktown, Mo., a farmers’ co-opera- 
tive concern, will shortly increase its 
capital stock from $5,000 to $20,000, the 
addition to be used in the construction 
of new warehouse facilities. 

August Kraft, a St. Louis baker, was 
recently overpowered in his home and 
robbed by four men who represented 
themselves to be revenue inspectors. The 
men were apprehended and are being 
held for the federal authorities. 


James Brown, for the past 27 years 
milling superintendent of the George P. 
Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, retired this 
week, He was succeeded by W. W. Col- 
son, until recently milling superintendent 
of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 

August Rump, flour inspector of the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, reports 
18,138 bbls flour inspected during March. 
Stocks of flour in St. Louis April 1 to- 
taled 62,700 bbls, compared with 121,800 
a month ago and 117,600 on April 1, 1920. 

Arkansas county agents state that re- 
cent heavy rains in that state served to 
eradicate any danger of damage to the 
growing wheat crop by green bugs, which 

ad been reported as doing some dam- 
age in the territory adjacent to Okla- 
homa. 

In a general consolidation of the Texas 
department of the Frisco Lines, W. B. 
Wells has been appointed freight and 
passenger agent of the St. Louis, San 
Francisco & Texas and the Fort Worth 
& Rio Grande. He was formerly general 
freight agent of these lines. 

Fire of undetermined origin, Tuesday, 
damaged the building and contents of 
the Gandolpho-Ghio Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
macaroni manufacturers, nearly $15,000. 
It is understood that flour and macaroni 
valued at more than $15,000 were in the 
building at the time of the fire. 

Among those in attendance at a state 


Democratic conference in St. Louis, Mon- 
day, held to consider calling a referen- 


dum on certain bills passed at the late .« 


session of the state legislature, was 
James T. Bradshaw, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri state grain and warehouse com- 
missioner. 


Fred H. Kiddle, vice president of the 
Pioneer Flour Mills Co., Island City, 
Oregon, was in St. Louis this week and 
was the guest of Henry Burg, of the 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., at the 
twenty-first annual meeting of the St. 
Louis Millers’ Club, held at the Hotel 
Claridge, Tuesday evening. 


While it is not thought that the recent 
freezing weather damaged the growing 
wheat crop in this territory to any ex- 
tent, Jewell Mayes, secretary of the Mis- 
souri state board of agriculture, issued 
a statement this week in which he esti- 
mated the damage to the state’s fruit 
crop from this freeze at $10,000,000. 


The feed rules formulated at the re- 
cent Chicago conference have been 
brought before the board of directors of 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, and 
were referred to the feed committee. It 
is understood that this committee will 
recommend to the board of directors that 
these rules be adopted as governing the 
trading in millfeed in this market. 


Officers of the Cape Girardeau (Mo.) 
Chamber of Commerce _ conferred 
Wednesday with officials of the Eagle 
Packet Co., St. Louis, relative to water 
freight rates to Cape Girardeau and 
other points in that territory. It is re- 
ported that a number of shippers in the 
Cape Girardeau territory are planning to 
use the water facilities for St. Louis 
shipments because of the high freight rail 
rates now prevailing. 


Notice was received in St. Louis this 
week to the effect that the United States 
Shipping Board would soon open a 
branch office in this city as an initial 
step in an intensive campaign to educate 
the interior of the country to. thé need 
of an American merchant marine. The 
St. Louis office will be for the purpose 
of assisting shippers in this territory to 
ascertain what commodities can _ be 
shipped to the best advantage through 
the Gulf ports, and what through the 
Atlantic ports. 
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TAX REVISION OUTLINED 


Chairman of House Appropriations Commit- 
tee Presents Specific Plan for Re- 
lieving Tax Burdens 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 2.—Con- 
tinuation of the existing heavy taxes. will 
stifle American industry, declares Con- 
gressman Good, of Iowa, chairman of 
the House committee on appropriations. 
Chairman Good declares his belief that 
Congress can repeal the excess profits 
tax, at the same time avoiding imposition 
of an equally heavy substitute levy, by 
wage | government obligations as 
they fall due, by means of loans instead 
of additional taxes. 

“If we will reduce our appropriations,” 
Mr. Good declared, “we will not need the 
revenue derived from the excess profits 
tax. The saving necessary can be effect- 
ed by a system of economy and by na- 
tional financing of temporary loans. 





There will mature within the next three. 


years loans amounting to $7,000,000,000. 
Shall we continue to lay a heavy tax 
upon American industry that we may 
pay this within three years, or shall we 
refinance these obligations by loans rath- 
er than taxes? To my mind there is no 
question that the latter policy is the 
one we should follow. 

“A start in the trimming of govern- 
ment expenditures can made by 
changing the present policy of retiring 
government obligations. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that last year the govern- 
ment’s sinking fund produced about 
$250,000,000, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury retired Liberty bonds and Victory 
notes to the extent of almost $1,000,- 
000,000. I think that was a very short- 
sighted policy. Instead we should have 
paid off our short. time indebtedness— 
indebtedness that was maturing every 
three or four months. We have bor- 
rowed money at 6 or 5% per cent to 
buy bonds that would not mature for 15 
or 20 years, and they were drawing only 
4Y, per cent, and then we began to have 
one class of government securities com- 
peting with another class in a market 
of our own creation. 

“I believe our taxes have become such 
a load upon industry that they are harm- 
ful when viewed from the standpoint of 
national bonds, and that these maturing 
obligations can best be met by borrowing 
the money with which to pay them. Now, 
just suppose that you are managing a 
corperation that made $1,000,000 last 
year, and that you had a chance to put 
your profits back into the business and 
make twice as much money next year. 
If at the same time you owed $5,000,000 
and were not being pressed for payment, 
would you not, if your creditors were 
willing, renew your indebtedness and re- 
invest your surplus? 

“That is exactly the situation we have 
here. The government is not an insti- 
tute apart from the people and separate 
from business, It is the people. And if 
the government insists on paying off 
these maturing obligations, there is no 
place from which the funds can come ex- 
cept from the channels of business, Every 
dollar that is taken out of business in 
taxes reduces by one dollar the possi- 
bilities of our national business expan- 
sion. 

“Virtually every business concern in 
the country is hampered today ws lack 
of capital. If, by reducing expenditures 
and thus cutting down the sums it is 
necessary to collect, we can permit in- 
dustry to keep a larger portion of its 
earnings to take care of increased capital 
demands, we then in a broad and con- 
structive way shall do much for the up- 
building of a bigger and better indus- 
trial America. 

“There will be collected during the 
next’ fiscal year from all sources prob- 
ably a little more than $4,000,000,000, 
which will run somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $400,000,000 more than ex- 
penditures. This contemplates abolish- 
ment of the excess profits tax, with no 
direct substitute provided. The govern- 
ment’s receipts last year, braadly speak- 
ing, came from the following sources: 


Customs (tariff duties) ........ $323,536,559 
Income and excess profits taxes 3,956,936,003 
Miscellaneous taxes ........+.. 1,442,213,241 
Miscellaneous receipts ......... 981,728,633 
Postal revenues ......+.....++. 437,150,212 


RE on Sinan shkens decd oh $7,141,564,649 
“The $4,000,000,000 necessary to raise 
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next year could be derived somewhat 
as follows: 


CUBEOTB ccccccccccescccccccecs $400,000,000 
Income and corporation taxes.. 1,500,000,000 
Miscellaneous taxes ........... 1,250,000,000 
Miscellaneous receipts ......... 500,000,000 
Postal TrOVONUS ...,cccccccccecs 500,000,000 


Total .ccccccccvccciccsccveces $4,150,000,000 


“In this summary I leave out of con- 
sideration altogether all interest on for- 
eign debts, amounting to more than 
$500,000,000. This money, if paid into 
the United States treasury, might be ap- 
plied on the retirement of outstanding 
obligations, but I am of the opinion that 
it is best to proceed without reference to 
it, because, in the event it is not paid, 
Congress would have to go out after 
additional revenue. 

“In proposing that customs revenues 
should approximate $400,000,000, I be- 
lieve that this is the maximum that may 
be derived from this source. 

“It seems to me that we ought to re- 
peal the tax on transportation, which last 
year yielded more than $252,000,000 in 
taxes on freight and passenger fares. 
That service is already taxed to the 
breaking point, and these taxes should 
be repealed. It will not be difficult to 
find new miscellaneous sources of taxa- 
tion that would not be burdensome to 
take their place. 

“Last year there were taken from 
bonded warehouses almost 40,000,000 gal- 
lons of spirits. These spirits paid a tax 
of only $2.20 a gallon. They were with- 
drawn for medicinal purposes, but were 
used for beverage purposes. We ought 
to restore the tax of $6.40 a gallon, and 
by so doing could add to our revenue 
from this source alone from $50,000,000 
to $100,000,000, depending upon the 
amount of the withdrawals. 

“We have also a comparatively light 
tax on tobaccos, cigars and cigarettes, 
compared with similar taxes levied in 
other countries. Last year we collected 
approximately $295,000,000 from this 
source. If we levied the same tax on 
this class of commodity that is levied by 
Great Britain, and assuming that that 
tax would not materially interfere with 
the consumption, it would bring into the 
treasury more than $500,000,000 a year. 

“Again, we have in the United States 
more than 8,000,000 passenger carrying 
automobiles. Practically every one is a 
luxury, and if we placed a tax upon pas- 
senger carrying vehicles and made the 
amount of the tax ges upon the 
horsepower, a reasonable tax, we could 
easily collect $200,000,000 from that 
source. By pending legislation it is pro- 
posed to appropriate $100,000,000 for so- 
called federal aid for road building 
throughout the United States. No one is 
more vitally interested in good roads 
than the man who drives an automobile. 
By levying a wheel tax that would yield 

000,000 a year we could continue 
federal aid for good roads at the rate 
of $100,000,000 a year and still leave 
available for other government functions 
$100,000,000 derived from that source. 

“It is estimated that next year the 
postal receipts will bring in $500,000,000, 
and that the miscellaneous receipts will 
yield $500,000,000 more. During the past 
two years the government has sold a 
great deal of property, real estate, build- 
ings and equipment of all kinds, and we 
have more to sell. We have also sold 
and will, I hope, continue to sell many 
of the merchant ships that we acquired 
during the war. Certainly the miscel- 
laneous receipts will not fall far, if any, 
below $500,000,000 a year. From these 
sources alone, therefore, we can foresee 
an income of not less than $4,150,000,000, 
which is in excess of all appropriations 
and leaves a sufficient surplus to meet all 
apparent deficiency appropriations which 
Congress may hereafter make for next 
year. 

“In addition to eliminating excess 
profits taxes, I believe that with the ad- 
ditional miscellaneous taxes I cited there 
is an opportunity to reduce surtaxes on 
incomes. I suggest a very small addi- 
tional tax on corporations to help take 
care of this. : 

“An analysis of receipts under the war 
revenue act will show that repeal of the 
excess profits tax would bring into the 
treasury, under the income tax provision 
alone, $1,500,000,000 a year. It might ex- 
ceed rather than fall below that sum. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


INDIAN WHEAT FORECAST 


Acreage Planted This Season 16 Per Cent 
Less Than Last Year—Three Principal 
Districts Have Had Little Rainfall 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 2.—The 
first wheat forecast of the government 
of India for the 1920-21 crop, based up- 
on reports of the areas sown up to the 
beginning of January in the provinces 
and states which comprise 98.6 per cent 
of the total wheat area of India, esti- 
mates the total wheat planting at that 
time as 22,973,000 acres, compared with 
the estimate of 27,425,000 acres at the 
corresponding time last year, the far 
eastern division of the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce states. This rep- 
resents a decrease of 16 per cent. 

About two thirds of the acreage lies in 
three districts, namely, Punjab 33.2 per 
cent, United Provinces 21.2 per cent, and 
Central Provinces and Berar 11.4 per 
cent. Throughout these districts the 
rainfall from June to September was 
much below normal, while for the balance 
of the year it was even more so. In the 
Punjab, October, November and Decem- 
ber were entirely rainless, and elsewhere 
practically so. Prospects of standing 
crops in irrigated districts were even 
slightly below average. 

The final estimate of the 1919-20 wheat 
area was 30,005,000 acres, or 3 per cent 
more than the first acreage forecast of 
that crop. On account of the unfavor- 
able weather conditions at the time of 
planting the current crop, it is probable 
that late plantings will constitute a high- 
er see of the final estimate this 
year than they did last year, when the 
planting conditions were generally fa- 
vorable but, on the other hand, the lower 
price of wheat is apt to restrict late 
plantings. 

The final estimate of the wheat yield 
from the 1919-20 crop was 10,000,000 
tons, and while it is too early to esti- 
mate what relief may have been pro- 
vided by rains since the first of the year, 
it. is probable that both the ultimate 
acreage and the yield per acre will be 
less this year than last. The prewar 
wheat requirements of India itself have 
been estimated at about 9,000,000: tons, 
which indicates that the exportable sur- 
plus from the current crop is likely to be 
comparatively negligible. 

The department of revenue and agri- 
culture of the government of India on 
Dec. 18, 1920, decided to permit exporta- 
tion of 24,000 tons more wheat flour dur- 
ing the period October-December, bring- 
ing the total allotment of wheat flour for 
export for the year to 96,000 tons, which 
compares favorably with the average of 
67,000 tons of wheat flour exports during 
the three prewar years. 

Joun J. MarRInan. 








MINNESOTA GRAIN BILLS PASSED 

The Minnesota House of Representa- 
tives on April 1 passed agricultural bills 
making warehouse receipts for grain ne- 
gotiable instruments; memorializing Con- 
gress to curtail speculation in farm prod- 
ucts; increasing the bond of grain com- 
mission merchants from $5,000 to $25,000, 
and of hay commission merchants from 
$2,000 to $8,000, and fixing the storage 
charges for grain in terminal warehouses 
at 1-30c per day. 





MINNESOTA MILLERS MEET 

A joint meeting of the Minnesota 
Millers’ Club, Southern Minnesota Mills, 
and the Millers’ Club, was held March 30 
in Minneapolis to discuss the brief which 
the New York State Millers’ Association 
presentéd before the ways and means 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, relative to Canadian wheat. This 


71 


brief states that 60 per cent of the Ca- 
nadian wheat exported passes through 
the United States on its way to the sea- 
board, and suggests the advisability of 
diverting as much of this wheat as pos- 
sible from its present channel to the mills 
of the United States, and exporting it in 
the form of flour. 

It was the opinion of those present 
that a duty on wheat is very probable. 
The question was discussed as to how 
the millers could influence the formation 
of the tariff in such a way as to help the 
milling situation in this country. The 
millers contended that the producer gets 
more out of the wheat he sells to the 
miller than he does when it is sold for 
export. 

After discussing the situation, it was 
deemed desirable to start an advertising 
campaign in the farm journals of the 
Northwest, setting forth the millers’ con- 
tentions. 





PROPOSED WISCONSIN FEED LAW 


Miwavkez, Wis., April 2.—A_biil 
amending existing laws regulating the 
manufacture and sale of concentrated 
and other feedstuffs and commercial fer- 
tilizers has been introduced in the Wis- 
consin legislature at the instance of or- 
ganizations of flour and feed manufac- 
turers. The bill aims to supplant the 
present annual license fee of $25 with 
an inspection tax of 10c per ton for each 
brand and kind sold in Wisconsin, as well 
as replacing the annual license certificate 
with a tag and tax stamp. The powers 
of the state dairy and food commissioner 
are to be enlarged in respect to admit- 
ting, barring and inspecting manufac- 
turers, jobbers and dealers, 

On bulk sales all factors in the trade 
must keep card records, and hand a pro- 
portionate amount of tags and stamps 
to the purchaser. Branded ds must 
have the tags and stamps affixed. 

These provisions apply to both fertiliz- 
ers and feedingstuffs. The proposed 
changes will include under the commer- 
cial feedingstuffs the following: linseed 
meal, cottonseed meal, coco meal, oil 
meal, gluten meals, pea meals, gluten 
feeds, maize feeds, starch feeds, sugar 
feeds, molasses feeds, hominy, cerealine, 
distillers’ grains, brewers’ dried grains, 
malt sprouts, alfalfa meal, dried beet 
pulp, and corn, wheat, rye and buckwheat 
bran, middlings, shorts, rice meal, oat 
feed, barley feed, corn and oat feed, 
tankage, dried blood, ground beef or fish 
scraps, mixed feeds of all kinds, patent- 
ed and proprietary stock feeds and all 
other materials for feeding domestic ani- 
mals. Not included are hay, straw, whole 
seeds or unmixed meals made directly 
from entire grain. 

The bill proposes to remove entirely 
the present section stating that the law 
shall not apply to those engaged in manu- 
facturing flours and malt in selling their 
own manufacture of millfeeds or malt 
sprouts at the factory. No substitute - 
provision appears regarding this item. 

The measure further provides with ref- 
erence to’ feedingstuffs that the annual 
filing of samples with the commissioner 
must be accompanied by an order for not 
less than $5 worth of tags, labels, etc. 
The commissioner is to be given power to 
refuse to register any name, brand, etc., 
which would tend to mislead or deceive 
the purchaser as to contents or name, 
and he may cancel a registration if such 
discoveries are made after the original 
admission. 

The bill provides that those who manu- 
facture, import, manipulate, etc., for sale 
direct shall not be affected by the act, 
nor shall out-of-state shipments be 


tagged and stamped. 
L, E. Meyer. 








Canada—Flour Exports 
Exports of flour from Canada, by months and crop years, in barrels: 








1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 

September ....... 309,926 462,757 387,107 883,752 447,891 330,338 432,468 379,160 
October ........+. 570,479 690,526 636,455 634,598 965,888 664,395 683,382 489,644 
November ....... 744,169 784,951 655,036 986,954 683,428 872,322 464,098 621,309 
December ....... 607,573 1,236,564 1,204,117 933,163 695,169 801,974 617,460 602,477 
January .....6+0- 703,641 387,712 995,931 885,764 645,214 719,127 393,112 425,731 
February ........ 622,730 236,199 450,15 991,611 440,195 918,207 417,373 290,301 
March ... eee ceecee 6,196 606,689 1,049,478 780,994 624,141 619,526 432,727 
April .. o | eeeeee 148,319 608,774 1,139,674 637,728 366,672 172,307 204,688 
MAY ccccesesesees eovcce 102,086 974,899 753,338 648,253 642,003 471,999 309,663 
TUNE ceccccceceee coves 665,701 978,153 1,171,336 357,319 779,721 408,652 330,366 
TUIY cecscccsceeee eevee 433,197 1,195,116 778,337 936,491 621,689 286,004 314,094 
August ...cccecee eevee 288,481 1,171,222 618,728 1,050,037 656,864 185,848 866,108 
Totals ..... *3,558,518 5,572,688 9,663,657 10,826,633 7,988,602 7,897,453 4,897,129 4,666,267 


*Six months. 
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Fitted in with the chemical work are 
classes on the other subjects taught at 
the school, and practical work in milling 
and baking. A certificate of proficiency 
is given to all students who have attend- 
ed the prescribed number of lectures on 
the different subjects for 
six months and who have 
obtained a minimum of six- 
ty per cent of marks. The 
examinations for the cer- 
tificate consist of written 
papers on milling, cereal 
chemistry and baking prac- 
tice, together with practical 
work in the chemical labora- 
tory, qualitative and quan- 
titative analysis; also prac- 
tical work in the bakery on 
tin bread and cottage bread. 
The paper on milling is set 
by an outside examiner, 
some one who is both a 
practical miller and mill 
manager. Should any stu- 
dent obtain seventy-five per 
cent or more marks on the 
total of all the examinations 
he receives a silver medal 
in addition to the certificate 
of proficiency. 

The full course of in- 
struction at the school cov- 
ers two years, each year be- 
ing divided into three terms 
as nearly as possible of 
twelve weeks each. Stu- 
dents can enter for one 
year, six months, three 
months, or even one month, 
but the diploma of member- 
ship is only granted to the 
two years’ students who 
have passed the requisite 
examinations and have com- 
pleted the necessary year’s 
course in practical milling. 

The student’s second year 
is devoted entirely to practical work in 
a mill, and hitherto he has had to be 
passed on to a flour mill, approved by 
the director of the school, in some other 
part of the country. However, in the 
spring of this year, the school will have 
its own flour mill. About fifty yards 
from the laboratories, on 
the main road from Ayn- 
some to Cartmel, there 
stands what is known as 
the Priory Mill, which has 
belonged to Mr. a 
ton’s family since 1678. It 
is an old water mill, but 
Mr, Remington is convert- 
ing it into an up-to-date 
two-sack mill, and the mill 
building firm of T. Robin- 
son & Sons, Rochdale, 
England, is installing the 
machinery. 

The old water wheel was 
recently removed, and the 
oak of which it was made 
was so thick and strong 
and the wheel was so well 
set that it was no easy 
task to unseat it, although 
it had been driving that 
mill for at least one hun- 
dred years, When the mill 
is completed it will be run 
by the students under the 
guidance of an_ experi- 
enced mill foreman, and 
the flour will be distributed 
among buyers in the 
neighborhood. Each stu- 
dent will have to begin at 
the nethermost rung of the 
ladder, starting with 
wheeling sacks about, etc., 
gradually working through 
all departments. 

The mill will also be 
used for testing new ma- 
chines for the purpose of prepar- 
ing reports on same on behalf of the 
patentees and others. It is also proposed 
to mill sample lots of wheat for any one 
desiring it done, and to give full re- 

rts as to percentages, moisture, Rem- 
ngton process figure, geen ete., for 
which fees commensurate with the work 
and time involved will be charged. An 
idea of the plant that is being installed 
in the mill, as well as of its picturesque 


exterior, will be gathered from the ac- 
companying photographs. 

The prospectus of the school contains 
the following sound advice to students, 


which is especially noteworthy for the 
high plane on which the flour milling in- 
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the intellect which constitutes, in a word, 
education. 

“There are many good millers, real 
craftsmen. There are also what may be 
described as ‘dangerous millers’—men 
whose knowledge is all ‘window dressing.’ 
Avoid becoming one of the latter. Stu- 
dents, in all honor, in the highest self- 
interest, in the interest of the great in- 
dustry you represent, take care that your 





Main Laboratory (Interior) 


dustry is placed and its call for the best 
from all who aspire to make it their 
craft and profession: 


“Avoid studying any subject merely: 


by way of preparing for examinations, 
for, at the best, examinations are ad- 
mittedly inefficient tests of competency. 


studies are marked by soundness and 
thoroughness, so that any deficiencies are 
abundantly compensated by the extent 
and precision of your knowledge.” 

These words signify the spirit and 
aims of the school and its instructors; 
and the high ideal of the craft set before 





Bakery 


Do not so mistake the means for the 
end. You are studying to fit yourselves 
for your position in the world, and to 
become intelligent and enlightened mem- 
bers of a great national industry. Work 
diligently, study thoughtfully and delib- 
erately; above all, be thorough in what 
ey o, otherwise your knowledge will 

inaccurate and transient, and unac- 
companied by that mental training, men- 
tal discipline and general elevation of 


those who are just starting their career 
is bound to leave an indelible impression 
upon them, and to fill them with pride 
of profession. 

The fees for instruction at the school 
are as follows: for one year, £105; for 
six months, £63; for three months, £35, 
15s; for one month, £12, 12s. All fees 
are payable at the commencement of 
each term, and students are not allowed 
to attend the school until they are paid. 
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Before entering, students must furnish 
certificates of good moral character, 
signed either by a schoolmaster or magis- 
trate, or give other satisfactory refer- 
ences. 

No student under eighteen years of 
age is received, unless he be the son of 
a local resident. The students live in 
rooms, selected by Mr. Remington, in the 
villages of Cartmel and Field Broughton, 
each about one mile distant 
from the school. No un- 
married student can reside 
in rooms other than those 
on the director’s list, with- 
out special permission. The 
cost of the rooms varies 
from fifty-five to sixty shil- 
lings per week, which in- 
cludes a sitting room, bed- 
room, board, fires, lights 
and attendance, with laun- 
dry extra. If a student is 
married he is at liberty to 
live where he pleases, either 
in apartments, a furnished 
house or a hotel. 

A full set of apparatus 
from the school stores is 
supplied to each student on 
entering the laboratories, 
for which he is required to 
sign, and a breaka ac- 
count is rendered at the end 
of each term. Certain ma- 
terials and chemicals, how- 
ever, have to be supplied by 
the students themselves, 
such as silver nitrate, plati- 
num-chloride, absolute alco- 
hol, platinum wire, platinum 
foil, nickel spatula, note- 
books and textbooks, over- 
all coats and glass cleaning 
cloths. 

The school is situated in 
one of the beauty spots of 
England. The hamlet of 
Aynsome lies in the ex- 
treme northwestern corner 
of the county of Lancashire, 
between Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, and is quite close to the 
lake district, which is famous for its 
mountains and lakes, Lake Windermere 
being only five miles distant. The rail- 
way station most convenient for Ayn- 
some is that of Grange-over-Sands, which 
is about eighty miles from Liverpool 

and two hundred and for- 

ty from London, and mill- 

ers visiting this country 

would find a trip to this 
school exceptionally inter- 
esting. 

Before reaching Grange- 
over-Sands one is intro- 
duced to some of the 
glories of the neighbor- 
hood from the train win- 
dow, for at Silverdale and 
Arnside the beautiful pan- 
orama of scenery begins. 
Grange itself overlooks 
Morecambe Bay, which is 
part of the Irish Sea, and 
nestles at the foot of a 
crescent of hills. One hill, 
towering immediately in 
front of the entrance to 
the railway station, is said 
to be one thousand feet 
above sea level, and when 
seen in the autumn it is a 
magnificent sight, for it is 
thickly wooded from base 
to summit, and at that 
time of the year is a per- 
fect blaze of color from 
the tint of the leaves, with 
their reds, yellows, greens, 
brown and copper inter- 
mingled. Standing high, 
right among the trees, is 
the Grange Hotel, and 

’ the outlook from its win- 
dows and terrace over 
land and sea is a joy and 
delight. 

Running in between the hills is a 
winding highway, from which one gets a 
wonderful view of Morecambe Bay, the 
crescent of hills, the clustering houses 
on the sea front, and the wooded island 
known as Holme Island, standing in the 
middle of the bay. This island has now 
been joined to the land, but at one time 
the — way of reaching it was by boat. 
The tide runs out a long way at Grange, 
but the daily current of “impetuous 
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waters,” as one writer puts it, in the 
?—s one of its great attractions. 
distance from Grange-over-Sands 
to Aynsome is between three and four 
miles, along beautiful country lanes and 
through the quaint, old-time town of 
Cartmel, which is now really only a large 
village. At one time it must have been 
a very busy little place, but no market 
has been held there for many years, and 
Kendal, fifteen miles distant, is now the 
market town. In the center of the square 
is an old stone pillar, raised on a plat- 
form of three steps, and close by is an 
ancient pump, while on each side of the 
square are somber, gray stone houses, 
with their square-paned windows and 
little shops tucked away underneath. 
The whole aspect of the town transplants 
one back to the Middle Ages. The old 
gateway shown in the illustration is a 
moma fine specimen of medieval 
uilding craft, and the action of years 
and weather upon it has made it most 
picturesque. 

The town is of very ancient origin, and 
undoubtedly was a settlement of the 
original people of these islands before 
the Saxons took possession of the land: 
The name, Cartmel, is derived from 
“kert,” a camp or fortification, and 
“mell,” a fell, thus meaning the fortress 
among the fells. Mention of it is made 
as early as the year 677, and in 1188 a 
priory, or monastery, was founded for 
the monks of the order of St. Augustine, 
the land for its endowment being grant- 
ed by King John. Only a few miles to 
the north is the famous Furness Abbey, 
one of the houses of the Cistercian 
monks. The Abbey is now in ruins, but 
it is so beautiful architecturally that it 
attracts numerous visitors. 

The following legend is told with re- 
gard to the founding of the priory of 
Cartmel: 

“Better than six hundred years since, 
some monks came over from another 
country and, finding all this part of the 
kingdom covered with wood, resolved to 
build a monastery in some part of the 
forest. In their rambles they found a 
hill which commanded a prospect so 
beautiful and so extensive that they were 
quite charmed with it. They marked out 
a piece of ground on the summit of this 
hill, and were preparing to build the 
church, when a voice spoke to them out 
of the air, saying, ‘Not there, but in a 
valley between two rivers, where the one 
runs north and the other south.’ 

“Astonished at this strange command, 
they marveled where the valley could be, 
for they had never seen a valley where 
two rivers run in contrary directions. 
They therefore set out to seek this singu- 
lar valley and travelled through all the 
north of England, but in vain. Wearied 
with their fruitless search, they were re- 
turning to the hill where they heard the 
strange voice. 

“On their way back they had to cross 
the valley in which Cartmel lies, which at 
that time was entirely covered with 
woods. They came at length to‘a small 
river, the stream of which ran north. 
They waded through it, and in about one 
hundred p= they found another, the 
stream of which ran south. They meas- 
ured the distance between the rivers and 
placed the church in the middle, upon a 
little island of hard ground, in the midst 
of a morass. 

“The church they dedicated to St. 
Mary. They also built a small chapel on 
the hill where they heard the strange 
voice, which they dedicated to St. Ber- 
nard. The chapel has long since been 
destroyed, but the hill goes by the name 
of St. Bernard’s Mount. The streams 
remain unto this day.” 

In the midst of the gray old town of 
Cartmel stands the beautiful and ancient 
Priory church of St. Mary, the oldest 
part of which is believed to have been 
built by the Augustinian monks referred 
to. It is of cathedral-like proportions 
from point of size, and one of the most 
lovely specimens of Norman architec- 
ture in country. Many people make 
the pilgrimage to Cartmel for the sole 
purpose of seeing this church, which has 
been the objective of ag arog for many 
a day. A short distance from the church 
is an old stone cross, at which the pil- 
grims used to kneel and say their prayers 
before proceeding to the Priory. 

Cartmel church had the fortune 
to escape the destruction meted out to 
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most monastic churches at the time of 
the Reformation in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, owing, it is generally believed, to 
its having been used as a parish church 
as well as a monastic church, but never- 
theless a great deal of damage occurred 
through the main part of the building 
being wholly neglected for nearly one 
hundred years. 

The south side of the principal choir, 
or chancel, is to this day known as the 
“town choir,” probably from the circum- 
stance of the people of the town having 
assembled here for worship before and 
after the dissolution of the monastery, 
and this part only was preserved. The 
roof of the rest of the church fell in, 
but in doing so the débris covered up the 
old stalls of the monks, and so preserved 
them that they can be seen as good as 
ever today, with their beautiful carving. 
Those portions of the book rests which 
happened to be exposed to the weather, 
owing to the roofless state of the church, 
still bear witness of the fact, but they 
are quite intact. 

In 1640 a gentleman of the neighbor- 
hood repaired the church, the cost of the 
restoration being borne equally by the 
people of the parish and himself. The 
records of the church tell of this restora- 
tion as follows: 

“The said George Preston, out of his 
zeal for God, at his own great charge 
repaired this church, being in great de- 
cay, with a new roof of timber, and 


beautified it within very decently with 
fret plaister work, and adorn’d ye chan- 
cell with curiously carved woodwork, and 
placed therein a pair of organs of great 
value.” The “curiously carved wood- 
work” referred to is the upper portion 
of the monks’ stalls and the screen, the 
beauty of which baffles description. It 
is black oak and consists of most cun- 
ningly carved lattice work, while the col- 
umns are entwined with grapes’ and em- 
blems of the Crucifixion. 

Later on, toward the end of the sev- 
enteenth century,—an era of much so- 
called restoration to churches,—the Pri- 
ory church was disfigured by the erection 
of galleries, and the beautiful moldings 
were covered with a thick coat of white- 
wash. However, when the Rev. Thomas 
Remington, a greatuncle of the director 
of the British School of Milling, became 
vicar in 1835, he began to restore the 
ancient beauty of the church, and the 
work was continued by his successor, the 
galleries being pulled down and the 
whitewash removed. According to the 
records of the church the first vicar of 
Cartmel was Wilelmus, described as 
“Clericus de Kertmell,” in 1135. 

In the olden days the district in which 
Cartmel lies was cut off from the main- 
land of Lancashire by quicksands, the 
bed of four rivers, known as Lancaster 
Sands, which were’ left bare at low tide, 
but were only firm here and there. A 
delightful little story has been written 
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about this district and coast by Mrs. 
Jerome Mercier, called “The Last Wolf,” 
and the book contains some charming 
illustrations. 

Few } pameton can equal Cartmel for va- 
riety of scenery. From the surrounding 
hills, and especially one high hill on the 
east side of the town, one gets a superb 
view of the Cumberland Heights, includ- 
ing Helvellyn, the Old Man of Coniston 
and the Langdales. Turning due east 
one can see the Yorkshire height, Ingle- 
borough, rearing its head, and to the 
south, on a favorable day, even the 
Welsh Mountains are visible. To the 
west is Morecambe Bay in all its beauty 
and charm, and below lies the fertile 
valley, like a beautiful garden. The cli- 
mate is so mild that roses bloom in De- 
cember, the icy blasts of winter being 
kept off by the surrounding hills. All 
growth there is much earlier in the spring 
than elsewhere, and a very considerable 
amount of early produce is raised in the 
district. 

The old ecclesiastical history of former 
years and the valley’s fertility are both 
represented in the device used as a crest 
by the British’ School of Milling, and 
which is shown at the head of this article. 
The two staves crossing on the sheaf of 
wheat represent, to the left an abbot’s 
miter, and to the right an abbot’s crozier. 
The Latin motto beneath, “Aurea Seges 
Dei Hominibus Donum,” means “Golden 
grain God’s gift to man.” The cat’s 
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Luck, and is a tribute to Mr. 
ton’s greatest helpmate in organizing the 
school 


hool. 

As has been already mentioned, Ayn- 
some comprises only a few houses on the 
border of the parish of Cartmel. Mr. 
Remington’s house stands close by the 
school, a charming modern stone re 
low surrounded by a large garden, whic 
connects the house with the school. On 
the other side of the lane is a lar 
house, standing in extensive groun 
which belongs to Mr. ngton, and 
which has been the property of his fam- 
ily for many years, but which he finds 
too inconvenient to occupy himself, owing 
to its size. He~also owns a large = 
try farm, covering several acres of land, 
which he manages himself. 

The whole neighborhood is _ richly 
wooded. In the spring the woods are 
carpeted with bluebells, primroses and 
violets, and in the autumn t abound 
with nuts and blackberries. The lanes 
are bordered with hedgerows in which 
wild roses, honeysuckle and other flowers 
bloom profusely, while in many places 
the luxuriant growth of trees on either 
side of the lanes makes them beautiful 
avenues, shady and cool in the summer 
and a mass of magnificent color in the 
autumn. 

The social life of the students at the 
School of Milling is very pleasant. In 
the summer they play tennis and cricket, 
entering into tournaments and matches 
with neighboring clubs, and it sometimes 
happens that among them are some crack 
players. Other pastimes in the summer 
are boating and swimming, with a choice 
between the lakes and the sea; also 
cycling. With a motor cycle most de- 
lightful tours can be made, for the roads 
in the district are kept in excellent con- 
dition. Most of the students also use 
cycles to convey them to and from their 
rooms to the school. In the winter 
months they play football and hockey, 
and indoor amusements such as billiards 
and dancing are available to occupy their 
evenings. 

Apart from the teaching of students, 
the school is intended to fulfill various 
useful functions for the benefit of the 
international milling trade and for Brit- 
ish and Irish millers in particular. 
Among these are: 

To train and supply cereal chemists 
for the trade; to conduct analyses of mill 
products for millers, biscuit manufac- 
turers, offal and grist millers, and issue 
certificates and reports; to keep an in- 
quiry bureau for flour mill chemists for 
the use of employers and employees; a 
free information bureau on patents and 
other new advancements relating to the 
trade; to set up correspondence with 
cereal chemists throughout the world, 
and to have first-hand information on all 
cereal work from the American and Ca- 
nadian as well as European experimental 
stations, the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, etc; to carry out any tests on new 
patent processes, machines, etc., and is- 
sue reports; to work on behalf of pat- 
entees -requiring technical assistance 
under agreement of secrecy or otherwise; 
to conduct cereal research. 

The school is prepared to undertake 
all kinds of analyses, such as moisture 
in grain, gluten tests, assay of improv- 
ers, examination of offals, cattle cakes 
and feeding meals, lubricating oils, coals 
and fuel oils, domestic and boiler waters, 
malt extracts, sugar, malt, etc. Quali- 
fied assistants only are — on such 
work, and it is done at fees consistent 
with first-class work. 

The baking tests are undertaken by the 
resident baker and lecturer in baking, L. 
Willis, who holds many distinctions for 
efficiency. The scale of fees for such 
tests is as follows: sample of flour and 
report, 10s 6d; three to six samples, 7s 
6d each; sample of flour and report, in- 
cluding moisture, wet and dry gluten, 
and Remington process figure, £1 1s; 
three to six samples, 18s each; tuition for 
two weeks’ demonstrations, lectures, and 

ractical work for mill bakers in tin 

oaves, cottage, Coburg, pan cottage, pan 
Coburg wheat meal, Irish and Scotch 
systems, £10 10s. 

The two weeks’ course of tuition in 
baking is particularly recommended to 
millers who desire a member of their 
staff, man or woman, to be taught the 
best methods of baking. It is very thor- 


head, surmounting the whole, en 
ng- 
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ough and comprehensive, and no better 
teacher than Mr, Willis could be found. 

The school a model Samuel- 
son conditioner (hydrolyzer), which is 
available for any millers wishing to gain 
information with regard to this type of 
machine. Millers can also send samples 
of wheat and have them treated by the 
hydrolizer, and full reports will be given 
as to moisture tests before and after 
treatment, Remington process figure, and 
loaves baked of the treated and untreat- 
ed flours. The fee charged for such 
work is £5 5s. 

The bureau of information set up by 
the school is particularly useful, and 
millers in all parts of the world should 
avail themselves of its services. Ar- 
rangements have been made to obtain all 
published patents relating to milling 
matters and for personal inspection of 
any new system introduced, so that mill- 
ers desiring information on any new pat- 
ent, new method of cereal analysis, or 
an opinion on any new process or ma- 
chine should apply to the school, and the 
information will be given free of charge. 

Also, millers requiring cereal chemists 
would find the school of valuable assist- 
ance to them in putting them in touch 
with a suitable man. The director, on 
being informed of the conditions per- 
taining to any particular mill would, 
moreover, supply a system of working, 
showing the chemist’s duties and the 
daily requirements desirable and expect- 
ed from the chemist in order that the 
maximum value of his services may be 
obtained. 

Mr. Remington is also prepared to 
visit mills regularly for purposes of in- 
ss and to give advice as to remod- 
eling and the installation of new machin- 
ery, etc., his fee varying according to the 
needs of the case. The special feature 
and value of his services in this direc- 
tion is that the advice he gives is from 
an independent and entirely disinterest- 
ed point of view. He also daily receives 
visits from millers who wish to consult 
him regarding various matters in con- 
nection with their mills and the industry. 
His value as a consultant, owing to his 
wide scientific, technical and practical 
knowledge and experience, is now recog- 
nized throughout the British milling 
trade, and his reputation is already be- 
ginning to spread beyond these shores. 

It is hoped that some idea of the valu- 
able work that is being done at Ayn- 
some, both in the matter of training and 
practical work for the flour milling in- 
dustry, will be gathered from this article, 
and that millers generally in America, 
Canada and elsewhere will appreciate the 
policy and aims of the school. 





TO FILL AGRICULTURAL POSITION 


NasHvitte, Tenn., April 2%—The 
nomination by Governor Taylor of Cap- 
tain Thomas F. Peck, of Etowah, to be 
commissioner of agriculture of Tennes- 
see, has been confirmed by the Tennes- 
see senate after a contest of several 
months. 

During a former Republican adminis- 
tration Captain Peck served as com- 
missioner of agriculture, and won such a 
high reputation for efficiency that scores 
of his friends urged his appointment as 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States to the new administration at 
Washington. 

Captain Peck will succeed Dr. F. M. 
McRee, of Union City, his term begin- 
ning June 1, Joun Lerrer. 





VIOLATE GRAIN STANDARDS ACT 

Wasnineton, D. C., April 2.—The 
Department of Agriculture has pub- 
lished findings of violations of the grain 
standards act by the Samuel Hastings 
Co., of Cairo, Ii. The statute provides 
publication of findings as the only pen- 
alty for such violations. 

According to the department, in three 
cases the licensed inspectors’ certificates 
forwarded to the consignees had been al- 
tered to show a different grade of oats 
than that determined by the inspector. 
In the remaining eight cases the oats 
were, by means of invoices sent to the 
consignees, represented to be of the 
quality stipulated in the contracts, 
whereas in each case the licensed in- 
spector had found them to be of lower 
quality and had so stated in his cer- 
tificates. 

Joun J. MaRgInan, 


United States—Calendar Year Fiour Output 

Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 

years, the figures for the period from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports 

of the United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller, 

and those for the period since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern Miller 
and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
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1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
January ....... 9,334 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,767 
February ...... 10,017 9,013 9,768 7,40 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 
March .......+. 10,196 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 ee 
6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 
7,171 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 
7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 
7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 
8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 10,200 
September ..... 11,702 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,542 14,088 9,450 
October ....... 12,545 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,650 
November ..... 10,864 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,500 
December ..... 9,839 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 9,600 
Totals ..... 126,932 114,633 120,947 117,785 110,991 132,334 109,879 =n woee 





Calendar Year Breadstuffs Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the United States, by calendar years, as reported by the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: Corn Mill- 
flourand feed, 

Flour, bbls Wheat, bus Corn, bus Oats, bus Rye, bus Barley, bus meal, bbis tons 

1931°..... 2,303,611 39,813,584 13,579,964 358,941 9,180,288 4,815,658 ....+2 «seuss 
1986... 00% 19,853,952 218,280,231 17,761,420 12,877,874 57,070,490 17,854,227 867,165 10,481 
1919...... 26,449,881 148,086,470 11,192,533 65,294,479 32,898,166 87,611,840 1,202,434 12,124 
1918...... 21,706,700 111,177,103 39,899,091 114,462,932 7,631,639 18,805,219 1,798,000 9,652 
1017. ..00. 13,926,117 106,196,318 652,170,000 98,689,000 13,412,000 17,859,000 1,211,000 28,906 
2936. cccce 14,379,000 154,049,686 53,548,000 101,411,000 15,161,000 22,486,000 422,000 49,703 


*January and February only. 





Millfeed—Yearly Price Range 
Statement by the Western Feed Bureau, H. N. Wilson, manager, Milwaukee, Wis., show- 
ing the price range of millfeed, in 100-lb sacks, unless otherwise specified, by calendar years: 


-—1916——, ——1917——,  -—1918——_, -——1919——,_ -—-1920-—, 


MINNEAPOLIS— High Low 
BUBM coccccocveccccsececs $27.50 $17.00 $40.00 
Middlings ......-.sssee0% 80.50 18.25 48.50 
Flour middlings ......... 34.50 22.00 652.00 
WEOE GOW occ cscs coccccene 44.00 24.25 61.00 
Old process oil meal ..... 44.00 26.00 59.00 
Bran, Boston ........+++- 32.50 22.00 45.50 
Middlings, Boston ....... 35.50 23.00 652.50 
*Red dog, Boston ........ 48.00 29.25 68.00 
DULUTH— 
WIRE eo ciesccccccceseeeces 27.50 18.00 41.00 
BRIGGS co ccsccccccecese 30.50 19.00 48.50 
Flour middlings ......... 34.50 23.50 62.00 
Mixed feed, Boston ...... 28.00 18.75 42.00 
MOG GOR oscccccccccccccce 44.00 25.00 61.25 
sT. LOUIS— 
BOB cccccvccscccccccesce 30.00 18.40 42.40 
No. 1 middlings ......... 35.00 21.00 52.00 
Fancy white middlings ... 40.00 25.00 68.00 
Mixed feed .....+--.e+00% 32.40 20.80 43.00 
Fine white hominy feed... 40.00 23.50 70.00 
KANSAS CITY— 
WIGGM cccccdccccccsccccces 28.80 16.40 42.00 
Shorts, brown .........+-- 31.60 18.00 49.00 
Ghorts, STAY .cccccccccces 35.50 21.00 61.00 
Mize f000 ....cscccccces 29.80 18.00 41.20 
PHILADELPHIA— 
Winter bran ....-eeeseeee 33.00° 21.256 46.50 
Spring bran ....-..++e00- 32.50 20.75 46.00 
Spring middlings ........ 35.50 22.25 61.00 
CROE GOR ccccccccccccccce 45.50 28.00 67.00 
Flour middlings ......... 38.75 26.00 66.00 
Wheat feed, Occ., Boston. 37.75 26.00 57.50 
Mixed feed, Boston ...... 35.00 25.50 47.50 
Hominy feed, Boston ..... 48.00 28.00 72.00 
Gluten feed, Chicago ..... 37.50 23.70 654.55 
MILWAUKEE— 
Bran cccccccccccccccvccce 29.25 18.75 43.00 
MIGGUNGS ..ccccccccccece 32.75 20.00 49.50 
Flour middlings ........-. 35.50 23.50 64.00 
Hominy feed .....-.+ee. 40.00 24.00 68.00 
PRed dog ......ceeccevees 45.75 25.00 62.75 
Rye feed ....csececceceee 34.75 20.00 49.00 
Old process oil meal...... 46.00 28.00 61.00 
+Brewers’ dried grains.... 35.00 22.00 65.00 
Choice cottonseed meal... 45.00 31.75 65.00 
Rate to Boston from— 
Minneapolis ....sseee4- $5.56 $5.00 $5.56 
Duluth ..cccccccccccocs 5.56 4.00 65.56 
Bt. Louis ...ccccccssece 5.50 3.94 6.50 
Kansas City ...--+..++5 6.10 6.53 6.10 
Milwaukee .........+++. 3.90 3.34 3.90 
*140 lbs. tSacked, 


High Low High Low 


$23.00 $48.00 

26.50 61.00 
56.00 
56.00 
57.00 
55.25 
57.00 
68.30 


33.00 
40.00 
41.50 
28.00 


47.00 
60.00 
53.50 
56.00 
60.00 


48.00 
51.00 
50.00 
65.50 
50.50 
51.00 


54.00 
52.00 


3.34 3.90 





$23.70 $50.00 
56.00 


Minneapolis and Duluth—Grain Receipts 
Receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth, as compiled by the Cargill Elevator Co., 
by crop years, from Aug. 1 to Feb. 28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


High Low High 


Low 


$32.50 $55.00 $25.50 


23.00 
28.00 
35.00 
38.00 
36.00 
34.00 
46.00 


59.00 
63.00 
70.00 
70.00 
63.50 
65.50 
80.00 


26.50 
24.00 
28.00 
27.00 
36.00 


55.00 
58.50 
62.00 
57.00 
68.00 
60.00 28.00 
25.00 
38.00 
29.50 
33.50 


26.00 
25.00 
30.00 
26.00 


35.00 
35.00 
33.00 
48.00 
37.00 
28.00 
27.00 
41.50 
48.00 


29.00 
25.00 
30.00 
34.00 
43.00 
24.00 
43.00 
45.00 
45.00 


























DULUTH 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
Wheat—Spring ......... 11,141 4,057 68,624 9,585 11,307 53,299 
BMtOP 2c ccccccceces 327 928 4,145 420 4,375 4,265 
DUOFEM .cccccecescos 22,427 5,044 24,290 5,936 7,015 80,600 
All WHERE oc ccccccccscces 33,895 10,029 87,059 15,941 22,897 88,164 
Flaxseed 3,364 1,140 3,586 2,025 6,527 4,635 
Barley ..... 2,861 1,840 4,216 6,881 7,559 12,852 
Oats ..... 4,156 468 2,245 491 3,071 3,769 
BID cccescevosceccccesce 10,486 10,350 10,447 3,461 2,601 3,864 
COP cccccccccccvcccccces 33 1 oe6 75 eee eee 
WOTANS occ ccecccscces 55,092 23,828 107,553 28,874 42,655 113,284 
MINNEAPOLIS 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
Wheat—Spring ......... 58,329 51,950 79,567 53,021 54,650 111,428 
BMEOF wcccccvcccoce 7,319 30,828 8,308 3,294 22,227 13,023 
DOPEME .cccccccccvce 11,239 6,868 5,651 6,109 4,779 6,262 
All WHORE .ncvcccsccccece 76,887 89,646 93,526 62,424 81,656 130,713 
WERRIBEE oc cccccteeciaces 4,487 3,283 4,221 4,148 6,620 4,837 
» MER ES TIRE LER EEE 12,709 9,381 21,626 27,296 21,244 32,339 
Perera ere eee 18,293 12,742 27,495 27,881 25,177 31,416 
BO So wcccevecccenccovce 3,807 6,088 9,917 9,586 5,814 5,758 
COTE 0 oc cin cevtecnescvcece 7,166 6,028 6,072 7,767 6,857 4,069 
WORE sccdicvcccvces 123,349 127,168 162,857 139,102 147,368 209,132 
COMBINED 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
Wheat—Spring 69,470 56,007 138,191 62,606 66,157 164,727 
Winter ...... 7,646 31,756 12,453 3,714 26,602 17,288 
Perr 33,666 11,912 29,941 12,045 11,794 36,862 
All wheat, ...cccccccceee 110,782 99,675 180,585 78,365 104,553 218,877 
WURMBOOE oc cccccccccsaces 7,851 4,423 7,807 6,173 13,147 9,472 
) PEPE rer rer 15,570 11,221 25,842 34,177 28,803 45,191 
SED Ssawciccvceds cbscese 22,449 13,210 29,740 28,372 28,248 35,185 
Sear ere ee 14,293 16,438 20,364 13,047 8,415 9,622 
GEE. Se cccscccescdecsenes 7,496 6,029 6,072 7,842 6,857 4,069 
Totals ..sceeeeeseees 178,441 150,996 270,410 167,976 190,023 322,416 
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ALBERTA FLOUR MILLING 


Province Will Have Largest and Smallest 
Plants in Western Canada—Growing of 
Durum Wheat to Be Discouraged 


Epmonton, Aura., April 2.—Alberta 
wheat is finding a new market in the 
Pacific Coast states, a field that is now 
opening up with fair promise of some 
profitable business. An experimental 
shipment of 200 tons was sent to San 
Francisco mills not long ago, and it suit- 
ed the California millers so well that 
they asked for more. Further shipments 
of some 2,700 tons have sifice gone for- 
ward, being routed from Calgary to 
Vancouver and thence by steamer to 
San Francisco. 

In the home milling trade Alberta will 
soon be able to show the largest and the 
smallest fully modern flour making 
plants in western Canada. The latter is 
already completed, and has just begun 
operations. It is at Peace River, 300 
miles north of Edmonton, thus qualify- 
ing as the farthest north four-process 
flour mill on the continent. A company 
of Peace River farmers and business 
men was organized about a year ago, 
and a $60,000 mill has been built, with an 
elevator in conjunction, of 40,000 bus 
capacity. The plant is strictly up to 
date, including an Alsop electric purifier, 
and it will produce 150 bbls per day. 
Flour will be manufactured for local 
use and for the Far North trade, and 
the company expects to operate at least 
eight months of the year. 

By way of contrast with this little 
northern mill will be the mammoth plant 
of the Alberta Flour Mills, Ltd., now 
under construction in Calgary. This will 
be the largest mill in Canada, and one 
of the largest on the continent. The 
building is now about two thirds done, 
and will be rushed to take care of next 
season’s crop. The capacity of the plant 
will be 8,000 bbls per day, and on the 
basis of 200 working days in the year, 
allowing for all costs of operation, the 
promoters expect to make a profit of 
$2,750,000 per year on that production. 
A million and a quarter of common stock 
in the big milling concern is now on the 
market. Of this, $500,000 has been al- 
lotted to Ontario and Quebec, and the 
balance is to be placed in the western 
provinces. 

Flour milling grades of wheat will be 
more than ever the rule in Alberta when 
the impetus of the new manufacturing 
units makes itself felt. Some interest 
was shown last year in the growing of 
durum wheat, and increased production 
of this variety, because of its drouth and 
rust resisting powers, was recommended 
in various quarters. The provincial gov- 
ernment was asked to import a supply 
of seed for distribution. Further in- 
formation was sought, however, before 
taking up any such policy, and Professor 
Walster, of North Dakota, was one of 
the experts whose opinion was obtained. 
In the meantime a limited amount of 
durum wheat was grown in this province, 
but as there is no macaroni milling in 
Canada the grain was all exported to the 
United States. 

Reports from millers and grain deal- 
ers all went to show that durum is in dis- 
favor for flour making purposes, and in 
view of uncertain market conditions, the 
possibility of embargoes, and the likeli- 
hood of Russia becoming a durum wheat 
exporter again, it has been decided that 
it is nut a profitable crop for Alberta, 
and the government department will 
therefore discourage it except in special 
cases. The emphasis will instead be put 
upon good flour milling grades, an in- 
creased proportion of the production be- 
ing due for manufacture at home. 

Better cultural methods are being 
stressed in a winter campaign under the 
direction of the provincial department 
of agriculture. Alberta is co-operating 
with Saskatchewan and Manitoba in a 
special demonstration train service which 
is now under way, making stops at cen- 
tral points along the main line across the 
three provinces. The prevention of 
weeds, which are beginning to prove a 
serious menace to wheat farming in the 
Canadian West, is the chief topic of the 
lectures during this tour, but in Alberta 
considerable attention is to be given also 
to the grasshopper nuisance, another 
source of loss to the wheat grower that 
calls for concerted action. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Approval of the proposed wheat pool- 
ing scheme has been pretty generally ex- 
pressed in Alberta. The United Farm- 
ers indorsed it at their annual conven- 
tion here, and referred it to the Cana- 
dian Council of Agriculture to investi- 
gate. Similar action is likely in the 
other provinces, and in the meantime 
there is some possibility of a government 
scheme taking shape. No actual signing 
up of the wheat growers on five-year 
contracts, as proposed, will be done until 
the Canadian Council reports. 

Avusrey FuLLerton. 





FRENCH BREAD CONSUMPTION 


Crop and Import Figures Indicate Return to 
Normal Ration of Nearly 8 Bus of 
Wheat Per Capita 


The wheat crop and grain import fig- 
ures of France, as reported by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, tell something of the struggle which 
that country is undergoing in its efforts 
to get back to prewar agricultural condi- 
tions. 

Until 1910 France ranked as the third 
wheat producing country of the world, 
with a crop of 325,000,000 to 360,000,000 
bus. In 1910 India took third place and 
has maintained it except in an occasional 
short-crop year. 

France also held third place in the per 
capita consumption of wheat before the 
war, with only Canada and Belgium lead- 
ing. The, large annual wheat crop did 
not quite suffice for bread and seed, so 
France imported some 8,000,000 bus in 
excess of exports during good crop years, 
and considerably more in short crop 
years. Gross imports of wheat were 30,- 
000,000 to 100,000,000 bus. However, ex- 
ports of flour were large. 





LARGEST YIELD PER ACRE 


France easily held the record among 
the large producers for the average yield 
of wheat per acre. In an average year, 
the yield per acre for the entire country 
was 20 bus. The average has been as 
high as 22.6 bus; an average of 18 bus 
was regarded as low. France has fewer 
short crops than any other large pro- 
ducing country. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feature 
of the country’s record as a wheat 
grower is that from about 1893 to 1903 
the wheat acreage steadily decreased, 
while at the same time the crop in- 
creased. During the 30-year period prior 
to 1908, France “saved” nearly 1,000,000 
acres, yet produced more wheat on the 
reduced acreage than on the larger area. 
One of the country’s largest crops was 
grown on 16,150,000 acres; that acreage 
was under the average for the 10 or 15 
years before the war. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR 

Acreage figures for the war years are 
not available, but the official estimates 
of the wheat crop show how hard the 
agriculture of France was hit by the war. 
In 1915 the crop dropped to 255,000,000 
bus, 100,000,000 below a full crop. In 
1916, 40,000,000 more were lost, making 
the total 215,000,000 bus for that year. 
Then, in 1917, the depths of agricultural 
disaster were reached, for the total yield 
of wheat was but 145,000,000 bus, which 
was a loss of 200,000,000 from a full 
crop. The imports for that crop year 
were but 67,000,000 bus, which shows at 
a glance how France must have suffered 
because of the lack of bread. 

In 1918 the wheat crop was 180,000,000 
bus, and imports were 80,000,000, a total 
of 260,000,000, or some 80,000,000 under 
normal prewar bread and seed require- 
ments. In 1919 the crop was the same, 
and the imports were 87,000,000 bus. Im- 
ports during the war and since have of 
course been for home consumption. 
Practically no flour has been exported. 


REVIVAL IN 1920 


The 1920 harvest gave the first indi- 
cation of agricultural reconstruction. 
The provisional official estimate, which 
has not yet been corrected, was 230,000,- 
000 bus, or 90,000,000 to 100,000,000 un- 
der the crops of 1911, 1912 and 1918. The 
area harvested in 1920 was officially given 
as 11,400,000 acres. This is approximate- 
ly 4,000,000 acres below the average pre- 
war area. 

Imports of wheat and flour in the first 
four months of the crop season following 


the 1920 harvest, Aug. 1 to Nov. 30, 
amounted to 37,000,000 bus, while total 
exports, all flour, were equivalent to only 
500,000 bus of wheat. With this amount 
imported in the first four months, it is 
reasonable to expect that total imports 
for the season will amount to 80,000,000 
bus. This amount added to the crop of 
230,000,000 will bring the total supply 
for the year up to 310,000,000 bus. As 
340,000,000 bus may be taken as a full 
prewar total for bread and seed, it ap- 
pears that France is again close to nor- 
mal bread rations, which were 7.9 bus of 
wheat per capita. Indeed, if the reduced 
population is taken into account, several 
million bushels less wheat are now re- 
quired than before the war. The in- 
crease in population and production by 
the addition of Alsace-Lorraine is a mat- 
ter for future consideration. 

Rye imports into France from Aug. 1 
to Nov. 30, 1920, were remarkably large. 
They were 6,800,000 bus, as given by an 
English statistician, compared with only 
85,000 in the same period of 1919. Only 
in an occasional year have rye imports 
been important. 


PROSPECTS FoR 1921 


The official estimate for the 1921 wheat 
harvest is 12,100,000 acres, an increase of 
700,000 over last year’s. This still leaves 
France 3,300,000 acres below the prewar 
average. 

Crop conditions are reported as favor- 
able in France this year, which gives rea- 
sonable assurance of an average yield, 
or 20 bus per acre, and indicates a crop 
of 280,000,000 bus for the country, not 
including Alsace-Lorraine. 

The following table shows the decline 
in the wheat crop in France as a result 
of the war, and the gradual recovery that 
is taking place; 1914 was a short crop, 
and part of it was lost by the invasion, 
although it is not known whether this 
was deducted from the total (figures in 


bushels) : 

ORAS asc 240,000,000 1915...... 255,000,000 
1 eee 230,000,000 1914...... 280,000,000 
Seo 180,000,000 1913...... 322,000,000 
ee 180,000,000 1912...... 333,000,000 
SORT oy cses 145,000,000 1911...... 320,000,000 
1916.2... 215,000,000 


It appears from the acreage and crop 
statistics that France is well along on the 
road to agricultural recovery, while the 
import figures in conjunction tell that the 
country is already back to the normal 
bread ration. 





ARGENTINE EXPORT DUTIES 

Wasuineton, D. C., April 2.—Ac- 
cording to cablegrams to the Department 
of State from Commercial Attaché E. F. 
Feeley and Consul General W. H. Rob- 
ertson, at Buenos Aires, under date of 
March 21, the president of Argentina 
issued a proclamation on March 18 de- 
claring that no export duties additional 
to those assessed monthly will be im- 
posed, provided that exporters furnish 
proof that such cereals have been pur- 
chased at a price not lower than the 
minimum prices fixed and announced 
weekly by the department of the treas- 
ury on the basis of world market condi- 
tions. This decree was issued in order 
to maintain prices and to prevent specu- 
lation, the repost says. The regular ex- 
port duties established monthly are not 
affected. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





DISCUSS GRAIN MARKETING PLAN 

Inpranapouis, Inv., April 2.—Repre- 
sentatives of farmers’ organizations in 
Indiana met in Indianapolis last week 
to discuss the national grain marketing 
plan proposed by the Committee of 17 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion as a means of bringing about a 
change, which grain raisers hope will be 
more satisfactory to them. 

Delegates to a conference to be held 
at Chicago on April 6, which is either to 
reject or ratify the plan, were selected. 
They are T. I. Ferris, of Pleasant Lake, 
J. K. Mason, of Milton, and Arthur 
Tomson, of Wabash, representing the 
Indiana Federation of Farmers’ Asso- 
ciations, M. H. Houston, of Mishawaka, 
representing the Indiana State Grange, 
A. N. Steinhart and E. G. McCullom, 
both of Indianapolis, representing the 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, and B. F. Carlin, of Lowell, 
representing other organizations of grain 
raisers in the state. 


75 


C. V. Gregory, of Chicago, and A. L. 
Middleton, of Iowa, members of the 
Committee of 17, were on the programme 
at the local meeting. The proposed mar- 
keting plan, it was explained, includes 
the organization of a national sales 
agency, which would provide branch of- 
fices at important grain markets, ter- 
minal: elevator service, facilities for 
financing the marketing of grain, includ- 
ing the exportable surplus, and service 
departments providing information con- 
cerning the grain trade. 

The plan also includes local co-opera- 
tive organizations, which would arrange 
for local elevator service for grain 
raisers. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





MOISTURE ABSORBED BY GRAIN 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 2.—The 
Bureau of Markets last week announced 
that a report made by its Portland, Ore- 
gon, grain division office indicates that 
published statements with regard to the 
amount of moisture absorbed by sacked 
grain ae | the rainy season in the 
Pacific Northwest are exaggerated. The 
report in question is based on 2,034 cars 
of wheat receipts sampled during recent 
years. 

“The wheat of the Pacific Northwest,” 
the bureau states, “is very dry at thresh- 
ing time, and from then on until about 
March gradually absorbs moisture. Be- 
tween March and August some of this 
moisture is given off. The average mois- 
ture content of wheat for the three years 
during which studies were made was 9.1 
per cent in August; 11.3 per cent in 
March and 10.6 per cent in July. The 
data for each separate year and section 
show the same relative changes. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





HEARING ON SUSPENDED RATES 
Wasuincton, D. C., April 2.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has an- 
nounced a hearing on suspended rates 
to, from and between points south of the 
Ohio River, including the Mississippi 
valley, before Examiner Gaddess, at 
Hotel Gayoso, Memphis, Tenn., at 10 
o'clock on the morning of April 5. The 
hearing will continue for several days. 
The Commission has designated April 
9 for testimony on the tariffs on grain 
and grain products, feed, hay, straw and 
seed, 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





HOOSIERS TO HELP RELIEF WORK 

Inpranapouis, Inp., April 2.—A num- 
ber of Indiana millers have been invited 
to act as an advisory committee of a 
“Say It With Flour” campaign, to be 
made as part of the joint appeal for the 
relief of Armenian orphans and Chinese 
famine sufferers, being conducted from 
the state headquarters in Indianapolis of 
the Near East Relief. 

The relief organization invited a num- 
ber of millers, including Edgar H. 
Evans, of Indianapolis, head of the 
Acme-Evans Co., T. S. Blish, of the 
Blish Milling Co., of Seymour, and Carl 
A. Sims, of Frankfort, to a conference 
held at the Board of Trade Building 
here Thursday afternoon. Mr. Sims was 
asked to head the advisory committee of 
millers to sponsor a flour appeal. Mr. 
Evans will act as vice chairman. 

Mr. Sims will start the movement at 
once in Clinton County, in which he lives. 
The Frankfort Chamber of Commerce, 
it is said, has promised a carload of 
flour from the county. The co-operation 
of millers, jobbers and grocers will be 
asked. Grocers, banks, hotels, motion 
picture theatres, cigar stores and other 
business places are to be asked to lend 
their aid to this flour sale. 

The relief organization expects that 
most counties in the state will supply at 
least a carload of flour. 


Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 

and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 

apolis and Duluth; also by 61 ‘outside’ mills 

with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbls, from 

Aug. 31, 1920, to March 26, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

--—Output——, -—Exports—, 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 

Minneapolis ... 8,579 10,988 399 318 








St. Pawl .....+. 549 578 

Duluth-Superior 412 693 eee ie 

Outside mills .. 5,648 6,419 18 15 
Totals ....+.+ 15,188 18,678 417 333 
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Pending Trademarks 

The following trademarks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Brag,” and picture of rooster; No, 135,- 
138, Owner, Dahnke-Walker Milling Co., 
Union City, Tenn, Used on wheat flour and 
corn meal. 

“Bunny Nibble,’ and picture of rabbit; 
No. 136,473. Owner, Great Western Milling 

.. Los Angeles, Cal. Used on food for 
rabbits, 

“Columbian,” with picture of; No. 137,409. 
Owner, Fairbury (Neb.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. Used on wheat flour, graham, pancake 
flour and corn meal. : 

“President”; word on panel strip in blue, 
and circle containing a picture of Washing- 
ton as president; No. 137,565. Owner, Ber- 
net, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Old Sleepy Bye,’’ and picture of Indian; 
No. 138,600. Owner, Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Sleepy Eye, Minn. Used on wheat flour, 

Circles, with picture of man’s head and 
bust representing Washington; No. 138,971. 
Owner, Washington Grain & Milling Co., 
Reardan, Wash. Used on wheat flour. 

“HB” in circle (Harina De Las Dos Letras 
disclaimed); No. 140,178. Owner, Heid Bros., 
Inc., El Paso, Texas, Used on wheat flour. 

“Paramount,” and picture of eagle in cir- 
cle; No. 140,630. Owner, Ashcraft-Wilkinson 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. Used on cottonseed meal 
for use as an animal food. 

“Equisite’; No. 136,984. Owner, Liberty 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn, Used on wheat flour. 

“Jiggtime—Hecker’s,” with representation 
of a plate of cake; No. 140,839. Owner, 
Hecker Cereal Co., New York, N. Y. Used 
on prepared cake flour. 

“Buckeye”; No. 140,517. Owner, Burger 
Bros. Co,, Cincinnati, Ohio, Used on dry 
pulverulent extract of barley malt, for mak- 
ing bread, biscuits, muffins, cake and malted 
milk, 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at. one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. . 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








SOUTHEASTERN SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Large Kansas mill with aggressive 
sales policy has opening for strong, 
high grade man to take entire 
charge of its distribution in the 
Southeast, principally to the baking 
trade. To be acceptable for this 
position man must know the South 
thoroughly, have unimpeachable 
record and be able to give unques- 
tionable references covering his busi- 
ness history and ability as a sales- 
man, For the right man this is an 
exceptional opportunity, with good 
pay and splendid future. Address 
734, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE WANTED BY 


spring wheat mill for Boston and New 
England states; can offer good proposition 
to responsible party. Address 4098, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—YOUNG 


MAN STENOGRA- 
pher, with general all-round office experi- 
ence; good opportunity to work into sales 
department. St. Paul Milling Co., 8&t. 
Paul, Minn, 


April 6, 1921 


BY EXPERIENCED MILL MAN, POSITION 
as manager for the new crop; have had 
30 years’ experience in soft, hard and 
spring wheat mills. Address 740, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





HEAD MILLER WANTED 


Practically new Nordyke & 
Marmon mill, located at 
large terminal market, 1,700 
bbis capacity. State age, 
outline fully milling experi- 
ence, give references as to 
character and ability. State 
salary expected and when 
could come. Address 1735, 
care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Large northwestern - milling 
company just now reorganizing 
its sales force has opening for 
live men of good character, hav- 
ing experience and ability, for 


lilinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
West Virginia 
New York State 
New England 


If you are a producer and are 
willing to work hard for certain 
results and are not merely look- 
ing for a sinecure, write at once, 
giving full particulars covering 
previous employment, knowledge 
of territory and references; pay 
based on results, and the right 
man will never have to ask for a 
raise; replies confidential, Ad- 
dress 4103, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SECOND MILLER WANTED 
1,500-bbi mill, located in large 
city on Missouri River; steady 
work, Give age, what your ex- 
perience is, references, salary 
expected, and how soon you 
could come, Address 738, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





SELLING CONNECTION 
WANTED 


A northwestern milling com- 
pany, grinding spring wheat, 
1,000-bbi capacity, wants good 
live selling connection for New 
England states; also for Ohio, 
Indiana and lower Michigan; 
commission arrangement; liberal 
basis. Address 4067, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








WANTED—SALESMAN FOR PENNSYL- 
vania and Ohio territory, by spring wheat 
mill making a high-grade Minnesota pat- 
ent flour; a steady position for right man; 
in writing state experience, previous em- 
ployer, and salary expected. Address 4107, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


LABORATORY CHEMIST 
WANTED 


Large southwestern mill has 
splendid opening; in reply state 
your age, education and experi- 
ence, Are you a good baker? 
Can you handle an experimental 
mill? What salary would you 
expect? When can you come? 
Address 737, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





QUALITY SALESMAN 


Going Kansas mill with good 
record, established brands with 
reputation, organizing aggres- 
sive sales force, will submit at- 
tractive money-making proposi- 
tion to salesman who can sell 
high-class flour at profit; Kan- 
sas and Missouri territory. Un- 
less you can sell flour on merit 
do not apply. State full par- 
ticulars concerning experience, 
sales record and references in 
first letter. Address 739, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


ARKANSAS SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Large central Kansas mill has 
opening for a first-class sales- 
man for Arkansas; must be 
thoroughly experienced, have 
good record and know the trade; 
splendid flour, price based on 
quality competition and extel- 
lent backing from the mill. 
Give full particulars about your- 
self in first letter. Address 733, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, > 





WANTED—TWO FLOUR SALESMEN, ONE 
for Illinois and one for Michigan; first- 
class men with an acquaintance among 
ear-lot buyers; good first-class hard win- 
ter wheat flour; guaranteed to give entire 
satisfaction to the trade; give full details, 
references, wages, etc. The Clyde Milling 
& Elevator Co., Clyde, Kansas, 


AN IMPORTANT INTERIOR MINNESOTA 


mill of large capacity is looking for a 
competent head miller; thorough knowl- 
edge of spring wheat essential; must be 
capable of assuming full charge and re- 
sponsibility of manufacturing end. Ad- 
dress 4097, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, giving references and experience. 


WANTED— 


HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN 
FOR OHIO TERRITORY 


Old established spring wheat mill 
wants experienced flour salesman for 
Ohio territory. Must have ac- 
quaintance with baking trade and 
ability to sell high-grade flour at 
price consistent with quality. In 
responding give full information, in- 
cluding reference, experience, also 
record of sales. Do not answer 
unless you are a proven “producer.” 
Address 4095, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED, BY A LARGE FLOUR MILL IN 


the Northwest, a first-class expert baker 
as demonstrator; must be high type man 
of good personality, familiar with all the 
fine points in connection with the modern 
up-to-date bakery, also familiar with 
methods used by smaller bakeries; must 
be man who can inspire the confidence 
and respect of the baker and can produce 
constructive results in shops where flour 
is being improperly handled. Address 
4088, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY MILLER OF WIDE EXPERIENCE, IN 


large or small capacity mills; good record, 
Address Lock Box 152, Hankinson, N. D. 





AS HEAD MILLWRIGHT OR SUPERIN- 


tending mill construction of any kind; best 
of references. Address 1823 Como Ave. 
8.E., Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
an established straight car and pool car 
trade desires to connect with a good re- 
liable mill to represent them in the state 
of Maine. Address 4099, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SCIENTIFIC AND EXPERT MILLER, 
good education, 20 years’ experience in 
Europe and America, offers services; 
would remodel old mill for stock in com- 
pany or interest in firm; at present em- 
ployed, but scope not wide enough. Ad- 
dress 4073, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, : 


RELIABLE HEAD MILLER DESIRES PO- 
sition in mill, 200 fo 1,000 bbis capacity; 
am 36 years of age, married, 18 years’ 
experience in hard spring -and winter 
wheat mills; will go anywhere for good 
position; can furnish references; can come 
at once. Address D, B. Libbee, 304 First 
Street West, Hutchinson, Kansas, 


BY INDIANA SALESMAN WITH LARGE 
acquaintance among carload bakers, job- 
bers and mixed car buyers; a college 
graduate; can show reliability and a suc- 
cessful selling record; prefer mill connec- 
tion where its flour is favorably known, 
and is capable of holding new jobbing ac- 
counts. Address “Jefferson,” care North- 
western Miller, Temple Building, Chicago. 


MARRIED MAN, AGE 36, WITH FAMILY, 
wants steady position as head miller; have 
held present position in 1,000-bbl mill for 
four years, but will work in smaller plant; 
do millwrighting and make own gluten 
and moisture tests; active member of 
A.O.M.A; when answering state best wages 
you can pay for an all around mill man 
who is willing to work for best interest of 
his employers, Address 4085, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—TO HEAR FROM MILL NEED- 
ing the services of a high class superin- 
tendent; can guarantee satisfactory re- 
sults; thoroughly understand diagram- 
ming and programming new and old mills; 
also all varieties of wheat, including 
semolina; am a leader of men, not a 
driver; if you want yield and quality from 
quality wheat, can interest you; would 
accept position as head miller in 3,000- to 
5,000-bbl mill; personal interview expect- 
ed. Address Superintendent, 4068, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALES MANAGER OF GOOD ABILITY 
seeks position, preferably with northwest- 
ern or southwestern mill; advertiser is 31 
years old; have had 12 years’ experience; 
wide knowledge of markets; understand 
merchandising and directing sales force; 
a writer of good letters and refiable; 
would consider assistant sales manager's 
position with large mill, or am competent 
to manage fair-sized plant; will furnish 
references or any information desired to 
any one interested. Address 4090, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


























WOULD LIKD A STEADY POSITION AS 


head miller; I am also a millwright; can 
come on short notice. Address 4082, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANT TO CORRESPOND WITH FLOUR 


mill needing sales manager or manager 
on salary and percentage of net profit 
basis. Address 4070, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MANAGER FOR MILL UP TO 300 BBLS 


capacity; can furnish best of references 
and show splendid record; good reasons 
for making change. Address 4101, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY EXPERIENCED MAN, 10 YEARS IN 


milling and grain business, as bookkeeper, 
transit man and grain buyer; prefer West 
or Southwest; best of references from for- 
mer employers. Address 4052, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





‘CAN QUALIFY FOR POSITION AS MANA- 


ger for wholesale or jobbing flour, feed 
and grain department; can furnish refer- 
ence required; experienced and know busi- 
ness thoroughly. Address 4102, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





STEADY POSITION WANTED IN MILL BY 


man experienced as miller and helper; best 
of references as to character and ability; 
will pack flour or do anything where there 
is chance for advancement. Address 4091, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HIGH CLASS 


SUPERINTENDENT IS 
open for position; any size mill from 1,000 
bbls up; wide experience in hard and soft 
wheat milling and successful record han- 
dling large plants; high class references. 
Address Mill Superintendent, 912 Oak St, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





BY COMPETENT 


YOUNG CHEMIST 
(single) with four years of practical ex- 
perience in mill chemistry; can take 
charge of laboratory or act as assistant in 
large laboratory; first-class references are 
available. Address 4089, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


HAVE HAD 14 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
the flour game, both in the field selling 
flour and inside handling salesmen as 
sales manager and assistant sales mana- 
ger, also as branch manager; am thinking 
of making a change and would like con- 
nection with leading southwestern mill 
either as sales manager, district manager, 
or field manager in charge of sales for 
some district; experience and acquaintance 
covers territory east of Mississippi River. 
Address “Branch Manager,” care North- 
= Miller, 545 Ohio Building, Toledo, 

io. 





MARRIED MAN, 44 YEARS OLD, IN LAST 
Position 20 years, knowing terminal ele- 
vator grain business and management in 
all its branches, who had charge of buy- 
ing, selling, help, insurance, switching, 
purchase of supplies, supervision office and 
elevator operations, and has built under 
own supervision terminal and country ele- 
vators, familiar with spring, winter, west- 
ern wheats and coarse grains, wants to 
become associated with firm where hard 
work and ability count; pleased to hear 
from any one, especially if at seaboard, 
who wants man of this training. Address 
4081, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





MILLER OF 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE DE- 
sires a connection with mill of 600 bbis 
capacity or larger, or head miller and 
superintendent of operating department; 
can successfully and agreeably handle men 
to best advantage and can bring plant up 
to modern requirement as to yield and 
quality; can lay out and reconstruct a 
plant to meet present conditions, and do 
so in most economical way; prefer soft 
wheat or soft and hard, in central, south- 
ern or southwestern states; am a clean 
man and wish to connect with men of 
same type who will appreciate honest, 
conscientious work; would like to change 
by June 1. Address 4087, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








- BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR A PRAC- 
tical mill man who can invest from $13,000 
to $15,000; can arrange for him to have 
full control of a $50,000 milling corpora- 
tion; also full charge of mill; this propo- 
sition will béar the closest investigation; 
if you can furnish the money and are in- 
terested let us hear from you at once. 
Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of 
Commerce, Minneapolis. 








